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PREFACE 


This fourth edition of A New Introduction to Old Norse, Part II: Reader 
contains, in addition to all those in previous editions, nine new texts: 
extracts from The Book of Settlements, the Saga of Eirikr the Red (about 
an expedition to Vinland), Njdls saga, a law-book (Grdgds), a learned 
text (treatise on physiognomy), examples of Old Danish and Old 
Swedish writings and the Norwegian King’s Mirror; and two complete 
poems, another eddic (heroic) poem (Hamdismal) and the rima about 
St Olafr. The vocabulary of these texts is included in the fourth edition 
of Part III: Glossary and Index of Names. 
The texts have been prepared and annotated by the following: 


I, XVII and XX: Michael Barnes. 

II, XVI and XIX: Anthony Faulkes. 

Ill, VI, XXI and XXVII: Richard Perkins. 
IV, IX, X, XI and XXIV: Rory McTurk. 
V, VI, XV and XXVI: Alison Finlay. 
VII: Diana Whaley. 

XII and XXIII: David Ashurst. 

XIII and XXII: Carl Phelpstead. 

XIV: Peter Foote. 

XVII: Elizabeth Ashman Rowe. 

XXV: John McKinnell. 


The introductions are by the same writers, except in the case of Text I. 
This is by Anthony Faulkes, who has also been general editor of the 
whole volume, and compiled the main Glossary and Index in Part 
IIT, the fourth edition of which includes supplementary Glossaries 
and Indexes to the East Norse texts and the runic inscriptions by 
Michael Barnes. The general “Introduction to the Study of Old Norse’ 
is by Alison Finlay. 

The plan of this volume was that it should include at least one extract 
from works in each of the main genres of Old Norse literature. This 
plan has now been fulfilled, and NION now offers an introduction to 
the whole range of early Scandinavian writings. Users of this book 
are reminded that several further complete Old Icelandic texts with 
glossaries are available in other Viking Society publications (see 
p. Xxxiv below). 

The first part of Text I, the extract from Hrélfs saga, has a compre- 
hensive grammatical commentary. The remainder of the extract is fully 
glossed with virtually complete references. It is recommended that 
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students begin with this text to ensure that they understand the 
grammatical structure of Old Icelandic before proceeding to others 
where the grammatical information in the glossary and notes is much 
sparser. The succeeding texts are glossed with progressively fewer 
references, though it is hoped that all words have been explained on 
their first occurrence in each extract, so that it will not be necessary 
for them to be read in the order in which they are printed. Idioms and 
constructions are explained much more fully in the Glossary than is 
usual in teaching books because experience has shown that it is these 
that cause the greatest difficulty in understanding Old Icelandic texts; 
and numerous cross-references are included to help elementary students 
identify the entry forms of words that appear in the texts in guises that 
are difficult to recognise—another of the persistent problems of learn- 
ing this language. 

Spelling, of both texts and textual notes, has been normalised, using 
the symbols listed in NJON I, §§ 2.1.1—2.1.3 (with the addition of ‘e’ 
for the short open e in Old Norwegian). This also applies to the verses, 
and the language of these has not been archaised as has been the 
custom in most previous editions. Word forms have on the whole not 
been changed from what appears in the manuscripts, either to conform 
to what is believed to have been normal in the early thirteenth century 
for early sagas or to replace the modern forms that appear in late 
manuscripts (e.g. in those of Hrélfs saga); or to replace the Norwegian 
forms that appear in Fagrskinna and Konungs skuggsjd. This is in- 
tended to help students to become accustomed to the wide variety of 
forms (archaic, dialectal, post-classical or analogical) that appear 
commonly in editions (and dictionaries and grammars), and also to 
ensure that they are aware of the different forms that underlie the 
normalised texts that have traditionally been used in teaching, and of 
the variations in the language between Ab 900 and 1400 over the wide 
cultural area inhabited by Vikings in the Middle Ages. It should also 
make it easier for them to progress to independent reading of texts 
where the language is not fully normalised. All such variant forms 
are included in the Glossary in NJON III, with cross-references as 
necessary. 

Emendations to the base texts have been marked by pointed brackets 
<> around letters added to the manuscript readings, square brackets [ ] 
around letters supplied that are illegible and italics for letters changed 
(the manuscript readings in the last case are given in footnotes). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


BS = The Book of the Settlements. Landndmabok, tr. Hermann Palsson and 
Paul Edwards (1972). 

CCIMA = Corpus Codicum Islandicorum Medii Aevi I-XX (1930-56). 

CSI = The Complete Sagas of Icelanders \-V, ed. Vidar Hreinsson et al. (1997). 

C-V = Richard Cleasby and Gudbrand Vigfusson, An Icelandic—English 
Dictionary. 2nd ed. by William A. Craigie (1957). 

DMA = Dictionary of the Middle Ages, ed. Joseph R. Strayer, 13 vols (1982-89). 

EOS = Einar Ol. Sveinsson, The Age of the Sturlungs: Icelandic Civilization 
in the Thirteenth Century, tr. Johann S. Hannesson (1953). 

Gr = Michael Barnes, A New Introduction to Old Norse. Part I. Grammar 
(2004). 

Hkr = Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla. History of the Kings of Norway, tr. 
Lee M. Hollander (1964 and reprints). 

HOIC = Jon Johannesson, A History of the Old Icelandic Commonwealth, tr. 
Haraldur Bessason (1974). 

IF = fslenzk fornrit - , 1933-. 

ION =E. V. Gordon, An Introduction to Old Norse. 2nd ed. by A. R. Taylor 
(1957). 

Laws = Laws of Early Iceland. Gragas \-II, tr. Andrew Dennis, Peter Foote, 
Richard Perkins (1980-2000). 

LP = Sveinbjom Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum, rev. Finnur Jonsson (1931). 

MRN =E. O. G. Turville-Petre, Myth and Religion of the North (1964 and 
reprints). 

MS = Phillip Pulsiano (ed.), Medieval Scandinavia: An Encyclopedia (1993). 

NION =A New Introduction to Old Norse. 

OddrOT = Saga Oldfs Tryggvasonar af Oddr Snorrason munk, ed. Finnur 
Jonsson (1932). 

ON = Old Norse. 

PE = Edda: die Lieder des Codex Regius nebst verwandten Denkmalern, ed. 
Gustav Neckel, 4th ed., rev. Hans Kuhn (1962). 

Skj = Den norsk-islandske skjaldedigtning A \-II, B \-II, ed. Finnur Jonsson 
(1912-15). 

SnE, Gylfaginning = Snorri Sturluson, Edda. Prologue and Gylfaginning, ed. 
Anthony Faulkes (2005). 

SnE, Hattatal = Snorri Sturluson, Edda. Hattatal, ed. Anthony Faulkes (1999). 

SnE, Skaldskaparmal = Snorri Sturluson, Edda. Skaldskaparmal, ed. Anthony 
Faulkes (1998). 

VAch = Peter Foote and David M. Wilson, The Viking Achievement (1970). 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF OLD NORSE 
1. Old Norse or Old Icelandic? 


The main aim of this Reader, and ultimately of A New Introduction to 
Old Norse as a whole, is to introduce students to representative extracts 
from works in each of the major genres of literature surviving in Old 
Icelandic, along with the necessary apparatus for reading these texts 
in their original language. This introduction offers a brief overview 
of these genres, together with an account of their context. Some 
bibliographical references are given at the end of each section, and 
more general suggestions for further reading are listed at the end of 
this Introduction, but these bibliographies are not exhaustive, and tend 
to favour works available in English. More specific introductory 
material and bibliographical suggestions can be found in the Intro- 
duction to each text in the Reader. 

The term ‘Old Norse’ has traditionally been used to refer to the 
language, literature and culture of medieval Scandinavia in the Middle 
Ages. Some scholars condemn the term as an appropriation of the 
culture and heritage of Iceland, and prefer the label ‘Old Icelandic’, 
since virtually all the surviving literary texts were either written in 
Iceland, or are preserved only in Icelandic manuscripts (Jénas 
Kristjansson 1994). But ‘Old Norse’ does capture the fact that this 
literary heritage ultimately represents a culture originating in mainland 
Scandinavia, which was taken during the Viking Age (see 2 below) 
not only to the Viking colonies, including Iceland, that were estab- 
lished in the Atlantic, but also as far afield as Greenland and North 
America. According to accounts in the sagas, the impetus for the 
settlement of these colonies came primarily from Norway, though 
attempts have been made to gauge the accuracy of this account by 
scientific means, and to argue for a strong Celtic element in the early 
Icelandic population. The picture of strong cultural links between 
Norway, Iceland and settlements in Orkney, the Hebrides and northern 
Britain (including Ireland) has not been seriously challenged. The 
language of Norway and its colonies is referred to as West Norse, to 
distinguish it from East Norse, the language of Sweden and Denmark. 
For an account of the term ‘Old Norse’ as it applies to the language, 
see Grammar, ‘Introduction’ 1.2. 

Apart from the runic inscriptions in Text XVII, the texts included 
in this Reader have an Icelandic emphasis, which reflects the 
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predominance of the Icelanders in recording the history of the 
Scandinavian peoples, developing new literary forms, and preserving 
texts of many kinds through copying and reworking over many 
centuries. But Texts VI, XI and XXIV originated in Norway and a 
selection of East Norse extracts is included in Text XX. 

Even those primarily interested in the material culture — the history 
or archaeology — that comes within the sphere of Old Norse will 
find themselves extrapolating information from Icelandic texts. The 
study of Old Icelandic is also a starting point for runic studies, although 
there are virtually no genuinely medieval runic inscriptions in Iceland. 
But the medieval culture of Iceland is a rewarding study in itself. 
This remote outpost of Norway, first settled in the late ninth century, 
was the location for a unique political experiment; until 1262-64, 
when it became subject to the Norwegian crown, it remained a society 
without a king, ruled by an oligarchy of the most substantial land- 
owners and chieftains. Though an Icelandic historian has recently 
described Iceland in this “Free State’ or ‘Commonwealth’ period as 
‘a headless, feuding society’ (Helgi Porlaksson in McTurk 2005, 136), 
medieval Icelandic writers developed an ideology which represented 
it as self-sufficient and, within limits, egalitarian. The early history 
of their own society was represented in detail by Icelandic authors, 
but the historical account developed largely in the thirteenth century 
inevitably casts a mythologising glow over the period of settlement, 
and is treated with caution (if not dismissed) by modern historians. 
The literature of medieval Iceland is extraordinarily rich and includes 
at least two genres unparalleled elsewhere: the Sagas of Icelanders, 
highly sophisticated prose narratives relating the semi-fictionalised 
lives of early farmer heroes; and the highly-wrought skaldic poetry 
found in praise poems for Scandinavian and other rulers, usually 
composed by Icelandic poets, but also in less formal lausavisur 
(‘occasional verses’) scattered through the Sagas of Icelanders. 

Though in Germany and North America Old Norse is usually taught 
in departments of Germanic or Scandinavian studies, in Britain it has 
traditionally been studied as part of a degree in English. This is a 
historical survival of the development of antiquarian interest in the 
Anglo-Saxon past which began in the seventeenth century; scholars 
seeking to fill gaps in their knowledge of Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
turned to the rich heritage of Norse texts. The Scandinavian and Anglo- 
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Saxon peoples were both offshoots of a common Germanic past: as 
well as speaking related languages, they shared a pre-Christian religion. 
There is evidence for this shared religion in the account of the Roman 
historian Tacitus, writing at the end of the first century ap, who refers 
in his Germania to the cult among the Germanic tribes of the goddess 
Nerthus, whose name is etymologically identical with that of the Norse 
god Njoror. Yet extended accounts of this pagan religion are found 
only in Norse sources, the Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson and the 
mythological poems of the Poetic Edda; early, sometimes pre-Christian 
references also survive in the diction of skaldic verses which Snorri’s 
Edda was written to explicate. Tacitus also refers to the warlike 
ideology of these early Germanic warrior peoples, for whom ‘it is 
infamy during life, and indelible reproach, to return alive from a battle 
in which their prince was slain. To preserve their prince, to defend 
him, and to ascribe to his glory all their own valorous deeds, is the 
sum and most sacred part of their oath.’ This so-called ‘heroic code’ 
of extreme bravery in battle has been seen as informing poems in 
English such as Beowulf and The Battle of Maldon, no less than the 
poems of Sigur6r and other heroes in the Poetic Edda, and their literary 
heirs, the warrior-farmers of the Sagas of Icelanders. And Beowulf 
reveals a more tangible link with early Scandinavia, since it tells of the 
deeds of legendary heroes of the Danes, Swedes and other early Germanic 
peoples, and alludes to legendary history also reworked in Icelandic 
sources such as the fourteenth-century Hrélfs saga kraka (see Text I). 


Tacitus, Agricola and Germania, tr. H. Mattingly (1973). 

R. W. Chambers, Beowulf: An Introduction (1921). 

Jonas Kristjansson, ‘Er Egilssaga ““Norse’””?’, Skdldskaparmal 3 (1994), 216-31. 
R. I. Page, Norse Myths (1990, 1994). 

G. Turville-Petre, Myth and Religion of the North (1964). 

A. Wawn, The Vikings and the Victorians (2000). 


2. The Vikings 


The period c.750—1050, known as the Viking Age, saw widespread 
incursions of Scandinavian peoples, mainly Norwegians and Danes, 
on the cultures of Western Europe. English and Frankish sources record 
the impact of the welwulfas ‘slaughter-wolves’, as they are called in 
the Old English poem The Battle of Maldon, first as pagan despoilers 
of the rich resources of the monasteries on the Northumbrian coast, 
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and across the Channel north of the Seine estuary, in the late eighth 
century. They conquered and established colonies in Orkney, Shetland, 
the Hebrides and around the Irish coast in the ninth century, the time 
also of the settlement of the previously uninhabited Atlantic islands, 
Iceland and the Faroes. The further colonisation of Greenland, and 
exploration in North America, are recorded in the Icelandic ‘Vinland 
sagas’ (see Text XXI), though these settlements did not turn out to be 
permanent. The battle of Maldon in 991 was probably part of a 
campaign led by the Danish king Sven Forkbeard (Sveinn tjiguskegg 
in Icelandic texts), which culminated in his conquest of the English 
kingdom in 1013. England was ruled after him by his son Knut (Canute 
in English, Knutr in Icelandic texts); Scandinavian claims to English 
rule ended, however, with the defeat of the Norwegian Haraldr 
hardra6i at Stamford Bridge in 1066. 

While Viking raiders were ravaging in the west, similar activity 
was directed at eastern Europe and Russia from what is now Sweden. 
These Vikings targeted local resources, largely furs and slaves, which 
they obtained by seizure and the exaction of tribute. The term Rus, 
probably first used by the Finns of north-western Russia to refer to 
Scandinavians operating in their lands, gave what is now Russia its 
name. Trading routes were established to the Black Sea and as far 
south as Constantinople, where Scandinavians served the Byzantine 
Emperor as mercenary warriors in the Varangian guard. 

The Anglo-Saxon and Frankish chroniclers who recorded the Viking 
raids from the point of view of their victims gave these heathen 
plunderers an understandably bad press. A more sympathetic represen- 
tation had to await the development of written culture in Scandinavia 
following the conversion to Christianity c.1000 ap; Icelandic writers 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, recreating the history of the 
Viking period, cast a contrastingly heroic glow over the activities of 
their ancestors. Some testimony contemporaneous to events survives 
in the form of skaldic verse, derived from eulogies to warlike leaders 
of the Viking Age. This must have survived for two centuries or more 
in oral form before it was embedded in the prose works of later writers. 
Sagas based on these verses and reproducing their warlike ideology 
record the history of the Norwegian and other Scandinavian kings, 
and the writers of Sagas of Icelanders elaborated the deeds of ordinary 
Icelandic farmers into Viking heroic epics. 
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Further evidence from pre-Christian times survives in the form of 
runic inscriptions. The runic alphabet was used in Scandinavia before 
the introduction of Latin alphabet. Although inscriptions appear most 
often on memorial stones and are brief and formulaic, they chart the 
movements of those commemorated, frequently travellers from 
Sweden via the Baltic and Russia to Constantinople. Runic inscriptions 
also provide valuable linguistic evidence for the early development 
of the Scandinavian languages (see Text XVII). 

The origin of the word Viking (vikingr) is obscure. It may derive 
from the region of Norway around Oslo, known in the Middle Ages 
as Vikin, or from the substantive vik ‘small bay’, suggesting that 
Vikings were prone to lurk in coves or bays, or from Old English wic 
‘settlement’, particularly used in place-names of ports, associating 
them rather with centres of trade — whether as legitimate traders or 
attackers. In The Battle of Maldon, wicingas is used synonymously 
with many terms identifying the Norsemen as aggressors (welwulfas) 
and, especially, seafarers (brimlibende, seemenn). In Old Icelandic 
texts the word vikingr appears tainted with the same disapproval, and 
is usually applied not to heroic figures but to thugs and ‘berserkir’; 
but fara i viking (to go on a Viking expedition) was a proper rite of 
passage for the young saga hero. 


M. P. Barnes and R. I. Page, The Scandinavian Runic Inscriptions of Britain 
(2006). 

S. Blondal, The Varangians of Byzantium, tr. B. S. Benedikz (1978). 

P. Foote and D. Wilson, The Viking Achievement (1970, repr. 1980). 

G. Jones, A History of the Vikings (1984). 

G. Jones, The Norse Atlantic Saga (1986). 

J. Jesch, Women in the Viking Age (1991). 

R. I. Page, Runes (1987). 

Peter Sawyer, ed., The Oxford Illustrated History of the Vikings (1997). 


3. The Early History of Iceland 


The history of Iceland from its first settlement (dated to 870) down to 
1118 is told in the Islendingabok of Ari Porgilsson (see Text VIII and 
p. 56 below), probably written about 1134. This book, which in the 
surviving manuscripts is called Libellus Islandorum — or rather the 
first, now lost version from 1122—33 on which it is based, which Ari 
refers to as Islendingaboék — is probably the first narrative work to 
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be written in Icelandic, though Ari himself refers to the first recording 
of parts of the laws in the eleventh century. Ari uses a system of 
chronology that relates events in the history of Iceland to the larger 
picture of the Christian history of Europe. He deals with the settlement 
and the establishment of the law; the founding of the A/pingi, the annual 
general assembly held at Pingvellir in south-west Iceland each summer 
at which legislation was passed and litigation pursued; the division 
of the country into fjérdungar (‘quarters’ or administrative districts; 
see map on pp. xl-xli); the settlement of Greenland; and — as a climax 
— the conversion to Christianity and the history of the early bishops. 

A more detailed account of the settlement of Iceland is given in 
Landnamabok (‘The Book of Settlements’), which may originally 
have been compiled as early as 1100 by contemporaries of Ari, who 
has been thought to have had a role in the compilation himself (see 
Text XIX). It records in topographical order the arrival in Iceland of 
some 430 settlers, giving details of their families and descendants. 
Surviving versions are from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
and later, much expanded with material from Sagas of Icelanders and 
elsewhere, so that their historicity is hard to assess. 

Ari’s account of the conversion to Christianity in about 1000 ap 
tells a remarkable story of the adoption of the new religion by a 
consensus reached by the ruling oligarchy of large landholders and 
chieftains. A more detailed account is given in the thirteenth-century 
Kristni saga, probably written by Sturla Pordarson. The history of 
the Church in the years 1056-1176 is chronicled in another thirteenth- 
century work, Hungrvaka (‘Awakener of Hunger’), relating the history 
of the first five bishops of Iceland. The Biskupa ségur, more extensive 
biographies of the bishops of the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, 
were often written by contemporaries of the bishops themselves or 
other clerics (see Text XIV). 

The laws of the Icelandic commonwealth are preserved in the 
composite collection known as Grdgds (‘Grey Goose’), found in 
various fragments and copies the earliest of which is from the mid- 
twelfth century (see Text XX VII). It is difficult to assess the relation 
of the surviving material to the originally oral law, recited annually at 
the Alpingi by the lawspeaker, part of which, according to Ari, was 
first committed to writing in 1117—18. With the submission of Iceland 
to Norway in 1262-64 Grdgds was superseded first by a law code 
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called Jarnsioa and then by Jénsbék, of which many fine manuscripts 
survive. These codes were drafted in Norway. 

The later secular history of Iceland down to the 1260s was told in 
Sturlunga saga, actually a compilation of sagas sometimes called 
samtidarségur (‘Contemporary Sagas’, or more accurately ‘Sagas of Con- 
temporaries’) (see section 10 below and Text IID), since they were written 
by contemporaries and sometimes eyewitnesses of the events related. 


Islendingabok. Landnémabok, ed. Jakob Benediktsson, /slenzk fornrit I (1968). 

Biskupa ségur I, ed. Sigurgeir Steingrimsson, Olafur Halldérsson and P. Foote, 
Islenzk fornrit XV (2003) (Includes Kristni saga, Kristni pettir, Jons saga 
ins helga). 

Biskupa ségur I, ed. Asdis Egilsdottir, [slenzk fornrit XVI (2002) (Includes 
Hungrvaka, Porlaks saga byskups, Pals saga byskups). 

Biskupa ségur Ill, ed. Gudrén Asa Grimsdéttir, [slenzk fornrit XVII (1998) 
(Includes Arna saga biskups, Larentius saga biskups). 

Sturlunga saga \-Il, ed. Jon Johannesson, Magnis Finnbogason and Kristjan 
Eldjarn (1946). 

[slendingabok — Kristni saga. The Book of the Icelanders — The Story of the 
Conversion, tr. S. Gronlie (2007). 

The Book of Settlements, tr. Hermann Palsson and P. Edwards (1972). 

Laws of Early Iceland \-Il, tr. A. Dennis, P. Foote and R. Perkins (1980- 
2000). 

J6n Jéhannesson, A History of the Old Icelandic Commonwealth (1974). 

J6n Vidar Sigurdsson, Chieftains and Power in the Icelandic Commonwealth 
(1999). 

D. Strémback, The Conversion of Iceland (1957). 

Einar Ol. Sveinsson, The Age of the Sturlungs, Islandica XXXVI (1953). 

J. Byock, Viking Age Iceland (2001). 

Orri Vésteinsson, The Christianization of Iceland: Priests, Power and Social 
Change 1000-1300 (2000). 


4. The Language 


This Reader offers texts, mostly in excerpts, in the original language 
from the full range of Old Icelandic literary genres. Many of the best- 
known texts can be read in translation, and references to some available 
translations are included at the end of each section of this Introduction 
and on pp. Xxxiv—xxxvi as well as in the separate introductions to 
each extract. But experiencing the texts in their original language 
repays the difficulty of learning the language in many ways. This is 
of course true of literature in any language. In the particular case of 
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Icelandic, the distinctive laconic and often ironical style of the sagas 
is often diluted in translation. The highly specialised linguistic require- 
ments of poetry, particularly the highly technical demands of skaldic 
poetry, cannot be adequately met in translation; and leaving aside 
issues of literary style, there are pitfalls in attempting to assess the 
validity of Old Norse texts as historical sources without reference to 
their original form and idiom, especially where their import depends 
on the intricate interweaving of prose with verse citation. 

A basic introduction to the Old Norse language and its relation to 
Modern Icelandic can be found in A New Introduction to Old Norse. 
Part 1: Grammar, Chapter 1, and a bibliography of grammatical and 
linguistic works on p. 267 of the same book (2nd edition). A supple- 
mentary list is included below, concentrating on dictionaries of most 
use to students, and works available in English. 


Stefan Karlsson, The Icelandic Language (2004). 

J. Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog III (1883-96); IV, Finn 
Hodnebg, Rettelser og Tillegg (1972) (Old Norse—Danish/Norwegian). 

R. Cleasby and G.Vigfusson, An Icelandic-English Dictionary (1874). 

G. T. Zoega, A Concise Dictionary of Old Icelandic (1919). 

Ordbog over det norréne prosasprog/A Dictionary of Old Norse Prose (1: 
a—bam, 2: ban—da, 3: de-em) (1995-, in progress) (Old Norse—Danish 
and English). 

Sveinbjérn Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum, rev. Finnur Jonsson (1931) (Old 
Norse—Danish; poetic, particularly skaldic, vocabulary). 

B. La Farge and J. Tucker, Glossary to the Poetic Edda (1992). 


5. Sagas 


The word saga is related to the verb segja “to say’, meaning to say or 
tell, and refers in medieval texts to almost any kind of narrative 
predominantly in prose (though the term is not used of some books 
that we would call chronicles). Icelandic medieval narratives are of 
many different kinds, some of them unique to Icelandic, others 
translations or adaptations of other European genres. Their division 
into different categories or types of saga is largely the work of modern 
scholars, however; though the terms konungaségur (‘Kings’ Sagas’) 
and riddaraségur (‘Knights’ Sagas’ or romances) occur occasionally 
in medieval contexts, the others are modern inventions. 

The development of saga writing has sometimes been represented 
as a progression from the early translation of Latin Saints’ Lives into 
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the vernacular, to the full flowering of the Sagas of Icelanders, and 
then to a decline into a fashion for more fantastic forms; but this is 
misleading. The writing of one kind of saga did not cease with the 
development of new types, and some of the translations of ‘fantastic’ 
European romances are among the earliest sagas to be written. The 
reality is that most of these kinds of saga were being written con- 
currently throughout the medieval period, and cross-fertilised and 
influenced each other. 

According to the Preface to Snorri Sturluson’s Saga of St Olafr, 
Pat var meirr en tvau hundrud vetra télfreo er [sland var byggt, dor 
menn teeki hér sogur at rita ‘It was more than 240 years after the 
settlement of Iceland that people began to write sagas here’ (Heims- 
kringla II, 422). This places the beginning of saga writing at about 
1110, which agrees with modern estimates; there is evidence of 
vernacular writing in Iceland from the early twelfth century (for an 
account of this early period of Icelandic writing, see Turville-Petre 
1953). Snorri’s phrase segur at rita highlights the necessary question 
whether there was such a thing as a pre-literary, oral saga. It is assumed 
that most of the sagas must go back to oral roots, but the question of 
the forms that oral narrative might have taken is still much debated 
(see Clover 1986), and discussions of the sagas as literary types must 
be limited to the written texts we know. 


‘Or Oldfs sogu ins helga inni sérstgku’ in Heimskringla I, ed. Bjarni 
Adalbjarnarson, [slenzk fornrit XXVII (1945), pp. 419-51. 

C. Clover, ‘The Long Prose Form’, Arkiv for nordisk filologi 101 (1986), 10-39. 

P. Foote, ‘Sagnaskemtan: Reykjahdlar 1119’, Saga-Book XIV, 226-39 (1953— 
56) (repr. in Aurvandilsta (1984), 65-83). 

Gisli Sigurdsson, The Medieval Icelandic Saga and Oral Tradition (2004). 

G. Turville-Petre, Origins of Icelandic Literature (1953). 


6. Sagas of Icelanders 


The best-known category of saga is the islendingaségur or Sagas of 
Icelanders, also known as Family Sagas. These are now taken to be the 
most distinctive and significant Icelandic saga form, although this was 
not always the case; in the nineteenth century, when the sagas were 
read more literally as historical sources, the Kings’ Sagas were valued 
more highly, at least by readers outside Iceland. There are about 40 
Sagas of Icelanders, narrating events that mostly took place or were 
said to have taken place in the period 930-1030, which is therefore 
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often called the ‘Saga Age’. Many begin with preludes reaching back 
before the beginning of the settlement of Iceland in 870. The sagas 
range in length from just a few pages to the epic scope of Njdls saga (see 
Text XXVI), 159 chapters in the standard edition. Some, such as Gisla 
saga or Grettis saga, are biographically structured on the life of a single 
individual; others, such as Laxdela saga (see Text XV), deal with 
several generations of the same family or of the inhabitants of a district. 
Most of the main characters, and some of the events of the sagas, are 
clearly historical, though their treatment is fictional. Since the sagas were 
written during the thirteenth century about events some three centuries 
earlier, they have been compared with historical novels (see Harris 
1986), but this undervalues their genuinely historical intent to reconstruct 
the past in a manner which the author and audience probably thought 
of as likely to be true. From a modern perspective we can see that 
thirteenth-century preoccupations, and sometimes reflections of 
thirteenth-century events, have been projected onto the sagas’ recreation 
of the past, and in fact the whole project of the writing of the Sagas of 
Icelanders is often interpreted as a reaction to the turbulent political 
situation in thirteenth-century Iceland, a deliberate idealising of the 
distinctively Icelandic Commonwealth period at a time when Iceland 
was submitting to the Norwegian throne. It is also significant that the 
period covered by the sagas exactly spans the period of Iceland’s con- 
version to Christianity in 1000 ap, and a major preoccupation in many 
sagas is either the event of the conversion itself, or the contrast of the 
author’s attitude to the pagan past with his own Christian world view. 

These sagas can be divided into sub-groups on the basis of their 
geographical origin within Iceland; those from the east (such as 
Hrafnkels saga) tend to be shorter, those from the north and west, 
such as Kormaks saga (see Text IV) and Bjarnar saga Hitdelakappa 
(see Text V), more often include skaldic verses, allegedly spoken by 
the characters in the sagas themselves. There are also thematic 
groupings: the ‘outlaw sagas’ about Grettir, Gisli and Horor, and the 
poets’ sagas, including those believed to be the very earliest Sagas of 
Icelanders, dealing with Icelanders who served as skalds at the courts 
of Scandinavian rulers. Also included in the Sagas of Icelanders are 
the so-called Vinland Sagas, dealing with the settlement of Greenland 
and the expeditions made from there to North America; the name 
derives from Vinland, meaning ‘land of wine’, the name given to one 
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of the places visited (see Text XXI). Archaeological investigations in 
North America have confirmed the presence of Viking settlers at 
L’Anse aux Meadows in Newfoundland, although the Vinland sagas 
include a good deal of fanciful and confused material. 

The Sagas of Icelanders are sometimes described as feud sagas. 
Some critics have interpreted feud as a fundamental structuring device 
in these sagas, others have drawn the conclusion that feud was as 
much a preoccupation in medieval Icelandic society as it was in the 
literary world of the sagas. 


Islenzk fornrit I-XIV (1933-91). 

Islendinga sdgur, ed. Jon Torfason et al., 2 vols (1985-86) (Version in Modern 
Icelandic spelling, also available on CD-rom with searchable concordance 
(1996)). 

The Complete Sagas of Icelanders \|-V, tr. Vidar Hreinsson et al. (1997); 
several of the sagas in this collection are reproduced in The Sagas of 
Icelanders, introduction by R. Kellogg (2000). 

T. M. Andersson, The Problem of Icelandic Saga Origins: A Historical Survey 
(1964). 

T. M. Andersson and W. I. Miller, ‘Introduction’. In Law and Literature in 
Medieval Iceland: Ljésvetninga saga and Valla-Ljots saga (1989). 

Einar Ol. Sveinsson, Dating the Icelandic Sagas (1958). 

J. Harris, ‘Saga as Historical Novel’. In Structure and Meaning in Old Norse 
Literature. New Approaches to Textual Analysis and Literary Criticism. Ed. 
John Lindow, Lars Lénnroth and Gerd Wolfgang Weber (1986), 187-219. 

K. Liestgl, The Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas (1930). 

W. I. Miller, Bloodtaking and Peacemaking: Feud, Law and Society in Saga 
Iceland (1990). 

P. M. Sorensen, Saga and Society (1993). 

J. Tucker, ed., Sagas of Icelanders. A Book of Essays (1989). 

Vésteinn Olason, Dialogues with the Viking Age: Narration and Represen- 
tation in the Sagas of the Icelanders (1998). 


7. Kings’ Sagas 

The sagas known as konungaségur or Kings’ Sagas are mainly 
historical biographies of the kings of Norway, though other Scandinavian 
states are represented too: Knytlinga saga concerns the kings of 
Denmark, and Orkneyinga saga the rulers of Orkney, technically not 
kings but jarls. According to a chronological model the Kings’ Sagas 
would have to precede the Sagas of Icelanders, since their roots lie in 
earlier historical works, some in Latin, some in the vernacular, written 
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in both Norway and Iceland in the twelfth century. The Islendin gabok 
of Ari Porgilsson (see Text VIII), from about 1130, is an example of 
this early historiography, and of course the surviving version concen- 
trates on the history of Iceland; but Ari’s preface tells us of an earlier 
version, now lost, that included konunga evi (‘lives of kings’). It is 
not clear what form these took or how detailed they were. For further 
details of early historiography, see the Introduction to Text VI below 
(pp. 56-58, and bibliography p. 60). The Kings’ Sagas also have roots 
in hagiography (the lives of saints or heilagra manna ségur), since 
they draw on early lives of the two missionary kings of Norway, Oléfr 
Tryggvason, credited with the conversion of the Nordic countries, and 
his successor Oldfr Haraldsson inn helgi (‘the Saint’). 

The fact that Icelanders were involved in historical writing from 
the start, in Norway as well as in Iceland, either as authors or as 
authoritative sources, must be linked with the fact that Icelanders had 
a virtual monopoly of the profession of court poet to Scandinavian 
rulers, composing the complex drottkvett (‘court metre’) or skaldic 
verse (see 12 below) that was used as an essential oral source by the 
writers of Kings’ Sagas. It is said in the Prologue to Snorri Sturluson’s 
Heimskringla that this poetry is the most reliable kind of historical 
source since the complexity of the metre renders it less prone to corruption 
and change than oral report not in verse would be. The stylistic 
technique developed in the Kings’ Sagas, where a verse is cited as 
authority for what has been said in a prose passage, undoubtedly 
influenced the practice of citing verse in the Sagas of Icelanders too, 
where it is used to promote a realistic impression even in cases where 
it is not difficult to see that the verse cited has no historical authenticity. 

The most distinguished example of the Kings' Saga genre is Snorri 
Sturluson’s Heimskringla (see Text VII), a collection of sixteen sagas 
of kings of Norway from its legendary origins to the late twelfth 
century, structured as a triptych of which the central and longest third 
is the biography of King Oldfr the Saint. Snorri probably wrote the 
collection in the 1220s or 1230s; he had already written the saga of 
King Oldfr as a free-standing work before incorporating it in the 
collection. Snorri drew on earlier, shorter works covering all or some 
of the same historical span, such as Morkinskinna and Fagrskinna 
(see Text VI), but these are continuous narratives rather than being 
divided into biographies of individual kings. The writing of Kings’ 
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Sagas after Snorri became a process of expansion, using his work as 
a basis but interpolating material of different kinds; ironically enough, 
a late compilation such as the fourteenth-century Flateyjarbok re- 
instates some of the more fantastic hagiographical or legendary 
material that Snorri had pruned from his sources. Another kind of 
elaboration found in both Morkinskinna and Flateyjarbok is the 
inclusion of pettir (the singular form is pdttr), often thought of as 
comparable to the modern short story but characterised by their context 
within the texture of the Kings’ Sagas; they typically relate an 
encounter between the king in question and a visitor to his court, 
usually an Icelander, and help to reveal the king’s character in a 
fictional, and often humorous mode (see Audunar pdattr, Text XVI). 

The assembling of the Kings’ Sagas into these larger wholes tends 
to mask their diversity; in Heimskringla the mythological and 
legendary Ynglinga saga, drawing on poetic and oral sources to relate 
the descent of the early kings of Sweden and Norway from the pagan 
gods, contrasts both with the hagiographical Saga of St Oldfr and 
with sagas giving near-eyewitness accounts of events of the late twelfth 
century. Hakonar saga Hadkonarsonar, indeed, written by Sturla 
Pérdarson, chronicles the life of the king who oversaw the submission 
of Iceland to Norway, and can be read alongside Sturlunga saga as a 
source for the thirteenth-century history of Iceland. 


Flateyjarbék, ed. Gudbrandur Vigftsson and C. R. Unger, 3 vols (1860-68). 

Heimskringla I-IIL, ed. Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, Islenzk fornrit XX VI-XX VII 
(1941-51). 

Hdkonar saga Hakonarsonar, ed. G. Vigfusson, tr. G. Dasent, Icelandic Sagas 
II and IV, Rolls series (1887-94). 

Knytlinga saga, in Danakonunga ségur, ed. Bjarni Gudnason, [slenzk fornrit 
XXXV (1982). 

Orkneyinga saga, ed. Finnbogi Gudmundsson, [slenzk fornrit XXXIV (1965). 

Stories from the Sagas of the Kings, ed. A. Faulkes (1980). 

Two Icelandic Stories, ed. A Faulkes (1967, repr. 1978). 

Heimskringla, tr. L. M. Hollander (1964). 

S. Bagge, Society and Politics in Snorri Sturluson’s Heimskringla (1991). 

J. Harris, ‘Theme and Genre in some [slendinga pzttir’, Scandinavian Studies 
48, 1-28 (1976). 

J. Knirk, Oratory in the Kings’ Sagas (1981). 

E. A. Rowe, The Development of Flateyjarboék (2004). 

D. Whaley, Heimskringla, An Introduction (1991). 
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8. Legendary sagas (fornaldarségur) 


The category of fornaldarségur (‘sagas of the ancient time’), known 
as Legendary or Mythical—Heroic Sagas, is more miscellaneous, encom- 
passing about thirty texts many of which are based in the remote 
Germanic past and include many fantastic episodes and themes. The 
increasing popularity of these sagas in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and the fact that the Sagas of Icelanders believed to be 
comparatively late (such as Grettis saga) show a taste for this kind of 
material, has led the fornaldarségur to be dismissed as a late and 
even decadent form, the suggestion being that at a time of cultural 
decline the Icelanders sought refuge in an escapist view of the golden 
age of the heroic past. More recently an opposing interpretation has 
been that the increased taste, from the late thirteenth century onwards, 
for more fictional forms, including a readiness to engage with foreign 
models, represents a new literary self-confidence in Iceland. As far 
as chronology is concerned, it is important to bear in mind that what 
may have been the earliest example of this genre, Skjg/dunga saga, a 
history of the earliest Danish kings which is now mostly lost, was 
written probably near the end of the twelfth century, before any of the 
Sagas of Icelanders were written. The legendary Ynglinga saga would 
also come into this category if it were not subsumed into Snorri’s 
historical scheme. So sagas of this kind were being produced through- 
out the period of composition of the Sagas of Icelanders. 

Some fornaldarségur are prose retellings of known heroic poems; 
Volsunga saga, for instance, is a rather flat paraphrase of the legendary 
poems of the Poetic Edda, with the story of the dragon-slaying Sigurér 
at its centre. Another group closer to folktale in its origins is sometimes 
called ‘Adventure Tales’ and includes themes such as the quest, 
sometimes but not always for a wife and kingdom. The way in which 
the fornaldarségur put their diverse sources to use as entertainment 
can be illustrated by the story of Bodvarr Bjarki in Hrolfs saga kraka 
(see Text I), which tells the essentially heroic story of a hero who rids 
the hall of the Danish King Hroélfr (the Hropulf of Beowulf) of a 
marauding beast. A similar story is told in Beowulf in epic mode, but 
gets a burlesque treatment in the Icelandic saga. 


Fornaldar ségur Norourlanda I-IV, ed. Gudni Jénsson (1950). 
Hervarar saga ok Heidreks, ed. C. Tolkien and G. Turville-Petre (1956). 
Saga Heidreks konungs ins vitra (= Hervarar saga), ed. and tr. C. Tolkien (1960). 
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The Saga of the Volsungs, ed. and tr. R. G. Finch (1965). 

Icelandic Histories and Romances, tr. R. O’Connor (2002). 

The Saga of King Hrolf Kraki, tr. J. Byock (1998). 

Seven Viking Romances, tr. Hermann Palsson and P. Edwards (1985). 

Armann Jakobsson et al., eds, Fornaldarsagornas struktur och ideologi 
(2003) (includes several articles in English). 

C. Clover, ‘Maiden-Warriors and Other Sons’, Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology 85, 35-49 (1986). 

Torfi Tulinius, The Matter of the North. The Rise of Literary Fiction in 
Thirteenth-Century Iceland (2002). 


9. Heilagra manna ségur 


Other saga genres are more closely related to their European counter- 
parts. The genre of heilagra manna ségur (‘sagas of holy people’, 
Saints’ Lives) has the distinction of being the first kind of saga to be 
written in Iceland. The practice of writing was introduced to Iceland 
by the Church, as elsewhere in Europe, and the first documents written 
in the vernacular language were, not surprisingly, translations of 
foreign religious texts, such as Saints’ Lives, for the instruction of 
lay people. One of the earliest surviving is Matheus saga, one of the 
postola ségur (Sagas of Apostles), which must date from earlier than 
1150; at the other extreme Thomas saga erkibyskups, a life of the 
twelfth-century English saint Thomas Becket, whose cult was 
enormously popular in Iceland, is extant in several versions from the 
thirteenth century and later. The genre is represented in this Reader 
by the account of a miracle from Mariu saga (Text XIII). Although 
this group belongs to an international genre, Turville-Petre and others 
argue that the realistic mode and use of dialogue of the native Icelandic 
genres can be traced back to the style of these early translated texts: 
as he says (1953, xx), ‘the learned literature did not teach the Icelanders 
what to think or what to say, but it taught them how to say it’. 


Clemens saga, ed. and tr. H. Carron (2005). 

The Icelandic Legend of Saint Dorothy, ed. K. Wolf (1997). 

Heilagra manna ségur, ed. C. R. Unger (1877). 

The Old Norse—-Icelandic Legend of Saint Barbara, ed. and tr. K. Wolf (2000). 

Postola ségur, ed. C. R. Unger (1874). 

Matheus saga postula, ed. Olafur Halld6rsson (1994). 

Thomas saga erkibyskups, ed. C. R. Unger (1869). 

Jénas Kristjansson, ‘Learned Style or Saga Style?’ In Speculum Norrenum, 
ed. U. Dronke et al. (1981), 260-92. 
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O. Widding et al., ‘The Lives of the Saints in Old Norse Prose: A Handlist’. 
Updated version in M. Cormack, The Saints in Iceland: Their Veneration 
from the Conversion to 1400 (1963). 


10. Contemporary Sagas (samtidarségur) 


The genre of Heilagra manna ségur has connections both with the 
lives of the missionary kings (see above under Kings’ Sagas), and 
with the biskupa sdgur, lives of the bishops of Iceland from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth centuries. Of these, the lives of the two 
bishops who achieved sanctity, Porlakr and Jén of Holar (see Text 
XIV), though classic hagiographies in their rhetoric and cataloguing 
of miracles, have features in common with the samtidarségur 
(‘Contemporary Sagas’). These last are mainly collected into a large 
compilation called Sturlunga saga (see Text IIT), and deal with more 
recent events in Iceland’s history than the Sagas of Icelanders, in 
particular the extensive feuds and factional war leading up to the 
submission of Iceland to Norway in 1262-64. With these sagas we 
come closest to the modern conception of history, and they are generally 
accepted as historically reliable in a way that the Sagas of Icelanders 
are not, but their effect of realism is often created using the same 
carefully contrived conventions as those of the more fictional genre. 


Hrafns saga Sveinbjarnarsonar, ed. Gudrun P. Helgadottir (1987). 

Sturlunga saga, ed. Jén Jéhannesson et al., 2 vols (1946). 

Porgils saga ok Haflida, ed. U. Brown (1952). 

Sturlunga saga, tr. J. McGrew and R. G. Thomas (1970-74). 

Einar Ol. Sveinsson, The Age of the Sturlungs. Icelandic Civilization in the 
Thirteenth Century, tr. Jshann S. Hannesson, Islandica XXXVI (1953). 

P. Foote, ‘Sturlusaga and its Background’, Saga-Book 13, 207-37 (1950-51). 

G. Nordal, ‘Sturlunga saga and the Context of Saga-Writing’, in Introductory 
Essays on Egils saga and Njals saga, ed. J. Hines and D. Slay (1992), 1-14. 

G. Nordal, Ethics and Action in Thirteenth-Century Iceland (1998). 

S. Tranter, Sturlunga saga: The Role of the Creative Compiler (1987). 


11. Riddaraségur 


The riddaraségur (‘Sagas of Knights’) or chivalric sagas can be 
divided into translations of romances popular in Europe and England, 
and indigenous Icelandic romances making use of the same courtly 
milieu and themes. As with the fornaldarségur, the writing of 
riddaras6gur is sometimes seen as a late development, but we know 
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from a preface attached to the earliest surviving one, Tristrams saga 
ok Isondar (see Text XID), that it was composed in 1226 at the court 
of King Hakon of Norway, which makes it squarely contemporaneous 
with the writing of the earliest Sagas of Icelanders. Although a new 
florid style was developed for the writing of riddarasdégur, these early 
translations at least are strikingly similar to the Sagas of Icelanders in 
their use of an apparently impersonal narrative perspective, and while 
tending to stick closely to the events recorded in their originals, strip 
out most of the elements of description and refined analysis of emotion 
characteristic of their French originals. 


Riddaraségur, ed. Bjarni Vilhjélmsson, 6 vols (1949-54). 

Norse Romance J-IIl, ed. M. Kalinke (1999). 

G. Barnes, “The Riddaraségur: A Medieval Exercise in Translation’, Saga- 
Book 19 (1977), 403-41. 

G. Barnes, ‘Arthurian Chivalry in Old Norse’, in Arthurian Literature VII 
(1987), 50-102. 

M. Kalinke, King Arthur North by Northwest. The matiére de Bretagne in 
Old Norse—Icelandic Romances (1981). 

M. Kalinke, ‘Scribes, Editors, and the riddaraségur’, Arkiv for nordisk filologi 
97 (1982), 36-51. 

H. G. Leach, Angevin Britain and Scandinavia (1921, repr. 1975). 

P. M. Mitchell, ‘Scandinavian Literature’, in Arthurian Literature in the 
Middle Ages, ed. R. S. Loomis (1959), 462-71. 

M. Schlauch, Romance in Iceland (1934, repr. 1973). 

G. W. Weber, ‘The Decadence of Feudal Myth: Towards a Theory of 
Riddarasaga’, in Structure and Meaning in Old Norse Literature. New 
Approaches to Textual Analysis and Literary Criticism, ed. John Lindow, 
Lars Lénnroth and Gerd Wolfgang Weber (1986), 415-54. 


12. Eddic poetry 


Eddic poetry is so named after the collection of 29 poems called the 
Poetic Edda, preserved in a manuscript from c.1270 known as the 
Codex Regius, and dating from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. The 
origin of the term edda is uncertain. It was used of the Codex Regius 
collection by its seventeenth-century owner, Bishop Brynjélfur 
Sveinsson, who called it ‘Seamundar Edda’ (mistakenly believing it 
to be written by the early Icelandic historian, Semundr Sigftisson) to 
distinguish it from Snorra Edda, the prose work by Snorri Sturluson. 
This suggests that in the seventeenth century the term was taken to 
imply a collection of mythological material, though it is clear that in 
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the Middle Ages, as for Snorri Sturluson, it meant ‘Art of Poetry’. 
The poems of the Codex Regius are arranged thematically, ten dealing 
with mythological material, nineteen with heroes of the legendary 
Germanic past. A section of perhaps eight leaves, now missing from 
the manuscript, would have included further heroic poems. Six mytho- 
logical poems (or parts of them), one of which is not in the Codex 
Regius, are preserved in the fragmentary manuscript AM 748 I a 4to, 
from about 1300, which may have been another, similar poetical compi- 
lation, and a few others in manuscripts of Snorra Edda and elsewhere. 

The metres of eddic poetry derive from the Germanic alliterative 
pattern essential also to Old English, Old Saxon and some Old High 
German verse. While the structural unit in these languages is the long 
line made up of two linked half-lines, eddic verse breaks up into 
stanzas of variable length, but most usually of eight lines (equivalent 
to four Old English long lines, the lines linked in pairs by alliteration). 
The prevailing metre, fornyrdislag ‘old story (or ‘talk’) metre’, 
normally includes two stressed syllables and a varying number of 
unstressed syllables in each line, and either one or two stressed 
syllables in the first half-line alliterate with the first stressed syllable 
of the second half-line. Variant metres are mdlahdttr “speeches metre’, 
in which each line is heavier, and made up of no fewer than five 
syllables, and /jédahdattr ‘songs-form’, in which two lines of 
fornyroislag are followed by a third, so called full line, which 
alliterates within itself. A basic account of eddic metres is found in 
Turville-Petre 1976, xiii—xvi. 

The first four poems of the Edda focus on the god Odinn, and — 
through his perpetual quest for wisdom — on mythological and 
gnomic lore. All are cast in direct speech. Voluspa, made up of Odinn’s 
dialogue with a sybil from the giant world, relates the events — past, 
present and future — in the history of the gods, ending in their downfall 
at ragnarok (‘the doom of the gods’) and the regeneration of the world 
and a new generation of gods. Vafpridnismdal and Grimnismdl are 
both catalogue poems set in narrative frameworks; Havamadl ‘the 
speeches of the high one’ is itself a compilation of several separate 
poems, incorporating catalogues of gnomic wisdom as well as events 
from the god’s own history. Skirnismdl narrates the winning by the 
god Freyr of the giant-bride Geror. The remaining mythological poems 
are concerned with Porr, including the humorous Harbarosljéo, in 
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which Pérr is outwitted by the cunning of Odinn, and Prymskvida, 
the burlesque account of Pérr’s journey to Jotunheimr to retrieve his 
stolen hammer (see Text IX). Lokasenna is a satirical poem in which 
the gods are comprehensively attacked by the ambiguous god-giant 
Loki, who accuses each of them in turn of immorality; it ends with 
Pérr’s forcible silencing of Loki. 

Volundarkvioa (see Text X), which tells of the supernatural smith 
Volundr (‘Weland’ in Old English, later Wayland) and his revenge 
against the tyrant NiSu6r, may be seen as a bridge between the mytho- 
logical poems proper, and those dealing with the world of men (though 
it is followed by the mythological A/vissmal, another catalogue set in 
the narrative frame of a wisdom contest, about Pérr’s encounter with 
a dwarf). 

The heroic poems of the Edda deal with legendary figures — the 
two Helgis, Sigurér, Gunnarr and Hamdir (see Text XXV) whose 
stories must originally have been distinct, but who, even before the 
compilation of the Codex Regius, were beginning to be linked into a 
cycle. This process culminated in the fourteenth-century Volsunga 
saga, a prose retelling that completes the fusion of these legends into 
a single family saga and attempts to smooth out the elements of 
contradiction and overlap introduced by the juxtaposition of originally 
separate poems from a variety of styles and periods. At the centre is 
the hero Sigurér, slayer of the dragon Fafnir (Siegfried in German 
versions of the story), who is betrothed to the valkyrie Brynhildr but 
marries Guérin Gjikadottir, and suffers vengeance at the hand of 
Gu6rtin’s brother Gunnarr, who is married to Brynhildr. 

Some figures in the eddic poems, such as the Atli of Atlakvida (Attila 
the Hun) and his enemy Gunnarr, king of the Burgundians, have an 
identifiable historical background and elements of their stories can be 
found in early histories such as that of the sixth-century Jordanes (see 
Dronke 1969, 29-38 and 192-96). The story of Sigur6r is told with 
considerable differences in the Middle High German Nibelungenlied. 


Die Lieder des Codex Regius nebst verwandten Denkmalern, ed. G. Neckel, 
rev. H. Kuhn (1962). 

Havamal, ed. D. Evans, with Glossary and Index by A. Faulkes (1986-87). 

Voluspa, ed. S. Nordal, tr. B. Benedikz and J. McKinnell (1978). 

The Poetic Edda I: Heroic Poems, ed. and tr. U. Dronke (1969). 

The Poetic Edda I: Mythological Poems, ed. and tr. U. Dronke (1997). 
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The Poetic Edda, tr. C. Larrington (1996). 

P. Acker and C. Larrington, eds, The Poetic Edda: Essays on Old Norse 
Mythology (2002). 

B. Fidjestol, The Dating of Eddic Poetry: A Historical Survey and Methodo- 
logical Investigation (1999). 

R. J. Glendinning and Haraldur Bessason, eds, Edda. A Collection of Essays 
(1983). 

T. Gunnell, The Origins of Drama in Scandinavia (1995). 

P. Hallberg, Old Icelandic Poetry (1975). 

J. McKinnell, Both One and Many. Essays on Change and Variety in Late 
Norse Heathenism (1994). 

K. von See et al., Kommentar zu den Liedern der Edda I-V (1993-2006). 


13. Skaldic poetry 


This term derives from the Old Norse word skdld ‘poet’, appropriately 
in that, while eddic poetry is anonymous, most skaldic poetry is 
attributed to a named poet. The Icelandic term for the metre most 
common in skaldic poetry is drdéttkvett, an adjective derived from 
dréttkveor ‘poetry in court metre’, referring to the aristocratic milieu 
of this poetic style. The earliest surviving skaldic poetry dates from 
the ninth century, but poems in skaldic metres, usually on religious 
subjects, continued to be composed throughout the fourteenth century. 
Skaldic poetry is famous for its convoluted syntax, elaborate diction 
and taxing alliterative, rhyming and syllable-counting requirements 
(for an exposition of these, see VII C below). 

The Kings’ Sagas include accounts of skalds appearing at courts, 
in Norway and elsewhere, to offer poems in praise of rulers, and it 
seems there was a premium set on length and elaborate construction 
(there are stories of skalds who get into trouble by offering a mere 
flokkr or sequence of verses in place of a drdpa, a formal poem of at 
least twenty stanzas, including at least one refrain); but most surviving 
poems are experienced in more fragmentary form, in quotations in 
Kings’ Sagas, often of no more than a single stanza, in the context of 
the event they refer to. Their reconstitution into long poems, few of 
which can be considered complete, and where the order of the stanzas 
is often in doubt, is the work of modern editors. On the other hand, 
the authors of the histories who cite these verses as corroboration for 
their historical narrative, and for whom they must often have been 
the only source, usually identify the poet by name and often give a 
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name to the poem to which the verse belongs as well (see Texts VI 
and VII for the citing of verses as historical evidence). Most early 
court poets were Norwegian, but from c.1000 most skalds seem to 
have come from Iceland. 

In the Sagas of Icelanders the citing of verse is superficially similar 
in that an episode may be supported by the citation of a single verse, but 
the verse is more often woven into the fabric of the narrative as dialogue, 
or the comment of an individual on the events of the saga. These 
verses are usually /ausavisur or free-standing verses, specific to the 
occasion they refer to, though attempts have been made to reconstruct 
longer poems from some. Like the verses in the Kings’ Sagas, some 
of these verses must have survived in oral form from the time of their 
composition (which may often have been later than the events or 
claimed events to which they are tied in the sagas), and have been the 
sources for the thirteenth-century prose narratives in which they are 
incorporated. But their historical authenticity is harder to establish 
than that of the Kings’ Sagas verses, and some are taken to be ‘forgeries’, 
or in less emotive terms, embellishments composed by the saga authors 
themselves to enhance the apparent historicity of their narratives. 

A sub-group among the Sagas of Icelanders is the so-called poets’ 
sagas, written mostly early in the thirteenth century, which seem to 
indicate an interest in the biographies of Icelandic poets. But although 
they quote a good deal of occasional verse attributed to the poet, they 
seem almost to avoid the public or historical role of the court poet 
(see Text IV, which features love verse by the poet Kormakr, and 
even a stanza he shares with his beloved, Steingerdr; and Text V, in 
which the rival poets Bjorn Hitdcelakappi and Pérér Kolbeinsson recite 
verses). The saga which investigates most closely the temperament 
and sensibility of the poet is Egils saga Skallagrimssonar, often 
supposed to be the work of Snorri Sturluson. 

Another repository of skaldic poetry dismembered into single 
stanzas, and an invaluable source of information about it, is the Prose 
Edda of Snorri Sturluson (also known as Snorra Edda). In this treatise 
Snorri set out, according to his own account, to instruct young poets 
in the mysteries of skaldic verse at a time when its conventions may 
have become less popular and memories of the pagan religion that 
underpinned it were beginning to fade. The work consists of four 
parts: a Prologue; Gylfaginning, an outline of the pre-Christian Norse 
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religion supported by quotations from eddic mythological poems; 
Skaldskaparmal (‘the language of poetry’) giving an account of the 
kennings (poetic periphrases) and heiti (poetic synonyms) used by 
the skalds, and liberally exemplified by quotations; and Hdttatal 
(‘catalogue of verse-forms’), which takes the form of a poem, composed 
by Snorri himself, in 102 stanzas, each exemplifying a variant skaldic 
verse-form. His Edda is thus a vital source of information on both 
mythology and the skaldic craft. Although it is primarily a learned 
work, the stories in Gylfaginning and Skdldskaparmal are told with 
verve and humour (see Text II below). Hdttatal was most probably 
composed after Snorri’s first visit to Norway in 1218-20, and the rest 
of his Edda may well have been written later. 

While the art of skaldic poetry had acknowledged roots in the pagan 
religion, its conventions were adapted after the Conversion to Christian 
themes. Poets of the Conversion period straddle the two religions: 
Hallfredr vandredaskald, for instance, composed for both the pagan 
Jarl Hékon and, later, Hakon’s proselytising Christian successor, Olafr 
Tryggvason, and the poet’s saga dramatises the story of his own con- 
version (in which he demands, and gets, the king’s agreement to act as 
his godfather) and its implications for his poetic craft. By the twelfth 
century Church patronage was encouraging the development of a genre 
of religious drdpur, adapting the conventions of dréttkveett within a literate 
monastic culture, in contrast to the oral context of their predecessors. 
Where earlier encomiastic poems survive fragmentarily as scattered 
references within the Kings’ Sagas, twelfth-century drdpur such as 
Geisli, composed by the Icelander Einarr Sktlason for recitation at 
the shrine of St Olafr in Nidaréss (Trondheim), probably in 1153, are 
the earliest to survive complete. Poets continued to compose extended 
poems in drottkvett into the fourteenth century, fusing traditional 
skaldic elements with themes derived from continental material. 

A development from skaldic poetry, probably originating early in 
the fourteenth century and remaining popular well into the nineteenth, 
was the distinctively Icelandic genre of rimur. These long narrative 
poems, sometimes interspersed with lyrical passages called mansoéngvar 
(‘love poems’), often reworked the narrative material of sagas, usually 
fornaldarségur and riddaraségur. They made use of skaldic diction 
but with rhythms closer to those of ballads. Oldfs rima Haraldssonar 
(Text XXII) is the earliest surviving example. 
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Den norsk-islandske skjaldedigtning, A \-Ii: Tekst efter handskrifterne, B Il: 
Rettet tekst, ed. Finnur Jonsson (1912-15). 

Einarr Skilason’s Geisli, A Critical Edition, ed. M. Chase (2005). 

Fourteenth-Century Icelandic Verse on the Virgin Mary, ed. K. Wrightson 
(2001). 

Snorri Sturluson, Edda: Prologue and Gylfaginning, ed. A. Faulkes (2nd 
edn 2005). 

Snorri Sturluson, Edda: Skdldskaparmal, ed. A. Faulkes, 2 vols (1998). 

Snorri Sturluson, Hdttatal, ed. A. Faulkes (1991). 
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Birmingham (1993). 
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R. Frank, Old Norse Court Poetry, Islandica XLII (1978). 
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E. A. Kock, Notationes Norrene (1923-41). 

R. Meissner, Die Kenningar der Skalden (1921, repr. 1984). 

G. Nordal, Tools of Literacy. The Role of Skaldic Verse in Icelandic Textual 
Culture of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (2001). 

R. Perkins, ‘Rowing Chants and the Origins of dréttkveor hattr’. Saga-Book 
21 (1984-85), 155-221. 

R. Poole, Viking Poems on War and Peace: A Study in Skaldic Narrative 
(1991). 

G. Turville-Petre, Scaldic Poetry (1969). 


Website: Skaldic Poetry of the Scandinavian Middle Ages: 
www.skaldic.arts.usyd.edu.au 


14. Modern Icelandic 


Icelandic is a conservative language and has changed less since the 
Middle Ages than the other Scandinavian languages, so that medieval 
texts are still comparatively accessible to the modern Icelandic reader. 
Many editions of medieval texts, including most of those in this Reader, 
are printed in a normalised spelling that aims to represent the language 
of the thirteenth century; though this differs somewhat from modern 
Icelandic spelling, it is much closer to modern spelling than is that of 
the original manuscripts. Although pronunciation has changed con- 
siderably, this is masked by the fact that many teachers of Old Norse 
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adopt modern pronunciation. For an account of differences between 
Old and Modern Icelandic pronunciation, see NION I, pp. 14-21. 


Asgeir Bléndal Magnusson, /slensk ordsifjabék (1989) [etymological dic- 
tionary]. 

Asta Svavarsdéttir and Margrét Jénsdottir, [slenska fyrir titlendinga. Kennslu- 
b6k i malfredi (1998). 

D. Neijmann, Colloquial Icelandic. The Complete Course for Beginners (2001). 

Sverrir H6lmarson et al., Concise Icelandic—English Dictionary (1989). 


15. Manuscripts 


Attitudes to medieval literature in post-medieval Iceland were also 
conservative. As in other European countries, antiquarian interest in 
the medieval past began to develop in the Renaissance, but this went 
alongside an unbroken tradition of the copying of medieval texts. 
This continued long after the introduction of printing, with handwritten 
and printed texts existing side by side. Several thirteenth-century sagas 
are now preserved only in manuscripts from the seventeenth century 
and later. The spelling of texts reproduced in this Reader has been 
normalised, with conventional abbreviations expanded editorially; as 
an introduction to reading texts as they appear in early manuscripts, 
an extract from the fourteenth-century M6oruvallab6k (Text IV) has 
been reproduced in facsimile as Text XVIII. 

With the revival of antiquarian interest in the Nordic medieval past, 
and the consciousness of its preservation largely in Icelandic manu- 
scripts, scholars in Scandinavia made collections of Icelandic manuscripts. 
The largest of these was built up over a lifetime by the Icelandic 
scholar Arni Magnisson, who was employed as assistant to the Danish 
Royal Antiquarian, Thomas Bartholin, and later as Professor of History 
at the University of Copenhagen. During a ten-year stint (1702-12) 
on a royal commission making a census of all the farms in Iceland he 
scoured the country for manuscripts and documents of all kinds; after 
his return to Denmark in 1713 he continued to obtain manuscripts in 
Norway and Denmark, as well as those he was given or sold by 
connections in Iceland. Many that he was unable to buy he copied, or 
commissioned others to copy; he also painstakingly researched the 
provenance of manuscripts. Despite a fire in Copenhagen in 1728 
that destroyed a few dozen of Arni’s manuscripts (together with all 
his printed books and some of his notes), Arni did more than anyone 
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else to preserve Iceland’s medieval literary heritage. His collection 
was bequeathed to the University of Copenhagen when he died in 
1730, and was the basis for the manuscript institute there that still 
carries his name. As a result of negotiations in the mid-twentieth 
century, a large proportion of this collection (mainly manuscripts 
whose subject matter related specifically to Iceland) has now been 
returned to Iceland, where it is housed in an institute that also bears 
Arni’s name, The Arni Magnusson Institute for Icelandic Studies. The 
first manuscripts to be returned were the Codex Regius of the Poetic 
Edda and the great Kings’ Saga compilation Flateyjarbok. 


Many Icelandic manuscripts have been printed in facsimile editions. Some 
can also be viewed on the internet at: 


http://am.hi.is/Web View/ 
http://arnamagnaeansk.ku.dk/haandskriftssamlingen/eks/ 


Hreinn Benediktsson, Early Icelandic Script (1965). 
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Three Icelandic Outlaw Sagas. The Saga of Gisli, the Saga of Grettir, the 
Saga of Hord, tr. A. Faulkes and G. Johnston (2004). 
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CHRONOLOGY 


AD Poets fl. 
c.725 Beowulf written 
793 First viking raid on Northumbria 
c.850 Beginning of viking settlement in England [Bragi the Old 
c.870 Beginning of viking settlement in Iceland 
871 Alfred the Great becomes king of England 
c.885  Haraldr finehair becomes king of all [Pj6d6lfr of Hvinir 
Norway [Porbjoern hornklofi 
930 ‘Foundation of Albingi 
c.965 Division of Iceland into quarters {Eyvindr skaldaspillir 
c.985 Beginning of settlement of Greenland [Egill, Kormakr 
995 Olafr Tryggvason becomes king of Norway ({Einarr skalaglamm 
999/1000 Christianity accepted in Iceland {Hallfredr 
c.1000 Discovery of America by vikings 
c.1005 Fifth court established 
1010 Burning of Njall 
1014 Battle of Clontarf [Sighvatr 
1030 Fall of St Olafr at Stikla(r)stadir [Amorr jarlaskald 


1056 First bishop at Skalaholt. Semundr the Wise bom — [Pj666lfr Am6érsson 


1066 Fall of Haraldr har6ra6i in England. Battle of Hastings 
1067/8 Ari the Wise born 
1096 Tithe laws introduced 
1106 First bishop at Hélar 
1117-18 Laws first written down 
c.1125  [slendingab6ék compiled 
1133 First monastery established (at Pingeyrar) 
c.1150 Earliest Icelandic manuscript fragments 


1153 Archbishopric established at Nidaréss {Einarr Skilason 


c.1170 First Grammatical Treatise. Hryggjarstykki 
1179 Snorri Sturluson born 
c. 1190-1210 Sverris saga 
1197 J6én Loptsson dies 
1199 Bishop Porlakr of Skalaholt declared saint 
1200 Bishop Jon of Holar declared saint 
1214 Sturla Pérdarson born 
1215-18 Snorri lawspeaker 
1217 Hakon Hakonarson becomes king of Norway 
1218-20 Snorri’s first visit to Norway 
c.1220 The Prose Edda 
1222-31 Snorri lawspeaker again 
1226 Tristrams saga 
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1237-9 Snorri’s second visit to Norway 
1240 Duke Skuli killed 
1241 Snorri Sturluson killed 23rd September 
c.1250 Oldest surviving manuscript fragment of a saga of Icelanders 
(Egils saga) 
1261 Magnts Hakonarson crowned king in Norway 
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lines mark the time of the conversion to Christianity (1000), the end of the Commonwealth (1262) and the Reformation (1550). 
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I: HROLFS SAGA KRAKA 


Hréolfs saga is one of the sagas known as heroic, mythical, or ‘of ancient 
time’ (Modern Icelandic fornaldarségur). Their main distinguishing 
feature is that they take place before the settlement of Iceland, chiefly 
in northern Europe (whereas most of the ‘Romance Sagas’ take place 
in southern Europe). They are often based on poems like the heroic 
lays of the Poetic Edda. Hrélfs saga contains stories associated with 
the Danish Skjoldung dynasty (also celebrated in the earlier but now 
mostly lost Skjgldunga saga), which seem to underlie some parts of 
the Anglo-Saxon poem Beowulf too. Hrélfr kraki corresponds to 
Hrodulf, nephew of King Hrodgar, and the historical background of 
the legends about these kings was Scandinavia in the fifth and sixth 
centuries of our era. In Hré/fs saga, however, the story has come under 
the influence of later genres, and Hrolfr and his kappar (‘champions’) 
are to a certain extent based on Charlemagne and his peers; the kastali 
(‘castle’) mentioned in the present extract, which appears to be separate 
from the traditional hg// (‘hall’), also belongs to a later period. The 
double fight against the monster has certain similarities to Beowulf’s 
fights against Grendel and Grendel’s mother, and Bodvarr bjarki 
inherits some of Beowulf’s characteristics from his own bear-like father. 
The story as it is told here, however, lacks the high seriousness of 
Beowulf and the Chansons de Geste, and contains some of the comedy 
and irony which feature in other medieval Icelandic tales. 

All the surviving manuscripts of Hrolfs saga were written in the 
seventeenth century or later, and although the original saga is believed 
to have been compiled in the fourteenth, none of the manuscripts seems 
to preserve the original text unchanged, and their language is more 
like Modern than Old Icelandic. Many late forms and spellings are 
retained here. They are explained in the grammatical notes. The present 
text is based on the manuscript AM 285 4to. Where this manuscript is 
incoherent it is emended from AM 9 fol. 

The passage begins mid-way through chapter 23 with Boovarr bjarki 
arriving at King Hrdlfr’s court where he has come to seek service with 
the king (in the first part of the chapter Boovarr has been visiting his 
two brothers, cf. line 149). On his way there through rain and mud he 
had lodged with a poor peasant and his wife who told him that their 
son Hottr was at the court and being badly treated by the courtiers; 
they asked Boovarr to be kind to him. 


Z I: Hrélfs saga kraka 


King Hrdélfr’s courtiers had been throwing bones into the corner 
where Hottr was cowering. There is a historical example of viking 
bone-throwing in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the year 1012 (the 
martyrdom of Archbishop Alphege or 4Elfheah) and a mythical one in 
Snorri Sturluson’s Edda, Gylfaginning ch. 44; and one might also 
compare the Odyssey XX 287-319 and XXII 284-91; Judges 15: 15. 

The abbreviations used in the grammatical notes are explained at 
the beginning of the Glossary in Part IIT; the figures in brackets refer 
to sections of the Grammar in Part I. Unlike the Grammar and Glossary, 
the grammatical notes here distinguish strong masculine nouns (sm.) 
from weak masculine (wm.), strong feminine nouns (sf.) from weak 
feminine (wf.), and strong neuter nouns (sn.) from weak neuter (wn.); 
see 3.1.4 and 3.1.8 in the Grammar. 
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Chapter 23 


... Sidan ferr Boovarr lei6 sina til Hleidargards. Hann kemr til konungs 
atsetu. Bodvarr leidir pegar hest sinn 4 stall hja konungs hestum hinum 
beztu ok spyrr @ngvan at; gekk sidan inn ij holl ok var bar fatt manna. 


sidan adv. ‘then’. ferr sv. ‘goes’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of fara (3.6.10). Bodvarr sm. 
(personal name): nom., the subject of the sentence; the adv. sidan occupies the first 
position in the sentence, so Bedvarr is in third position since the finite verb must be in 
first or second place (3.9.1). leid sf. ‘way’ ‘journey’ ‘path’: acc., the direct object of 
the sentence; fara does not normally take an object, but may be construed with so- 
called ‘locative objects’ (ones that indicate where something took place, cf. Eng. he 
jumped the ditch) — here we might translate ‘on his way’. sina REEL. poss. (referring 
back to the subject; 3.2.1) ‘his’: acc. f. sg., agreeing with /eid. til prep. ‘to’. 
Hleidargards sm. (place-name): gen., the case always triggered by the prep. ti/; on the 
question of case, gender and number in compound nouns, see the analysis of mannshend 
in line 6. hann pron. ‘he’: nom., the subject. kemr sv. ‘comes’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of 
koma—kom—kému—komit. til prep. ‘to’. konungs sm. ‘king’s’: gen., indicating 
possession or association, cf. the corresponding -’s in English. atsetu wf. ‘residence’: 
gen., the case always triggered by the prep. til. Bodvarr sm. (personal name): nom., 
the subject. leidir wv. ‘leads’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of Jeida. pegar adv. ‘at once’ 
‘immediately’. hest sm. ‘horse’: acc., the direct object. sinn REFL. poss. (referring 
back to the subject) ‘his’: acc. m. sg., agreeing with hest. 4 prep. ‘into’. stall sm. 
‘stable’: acc., the case triggered by the prep. d when motion is denoted. hja prep. 
‘alongside’ ‘next to’. konungs sm. ‘king’s’: gen., indicating possession, cf. the corre- 
sponding -’s in English. hestum sm. ‘horses’: dat., the case always triggered by the 
prep. hjd. hinum art. ‘the’: dat. pl., agreeing with hestum. beztu adj. ‘best’: weak dat. 
pl. sup. — weak because the noun phrase is definite (‘the best horses’; 3.3.2), dat. pl. 
agreeing with hestum (note that in classical ON the weak dat. pl. of adjectives ends in 
-um (3.3.4), but that in later texts this is increasingly replaced by -u by analogy with all 
other weak pl. adj. endings); on the word-order see 3.3.5, 3.9.2. ok conj. ‘and’. spyrr 
wv. ‘asks’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of spyrja; the subject, Bodvarr or hann, is understood. 
gngvan pron. ‘no one”: acc. m. sg., the direct object; masculine is used since a human 
being is denoted and feminine gender has not been specified, masculine being the de- 
fault gender (cf. fair line 23). at prep. ‘about’: the prep. is here used absolutely, i.e. 
without a following noun or noun phrase, ‘it’ — Bgdvarr’s action — being understood 
(3.7.7); such usage is often classed as adverbial rather than prepositional. gekk sv. 
‘walked’ ‘went’: 3rd sg. past indic. of ganga—gekk—gengu—gengit; the subject, Bedvarr 
or hann, is understood. sidan adv. ‘then’. inn adv. ‘in’. i prep. ‘to’: the combination 
of adv. inn and prep. / corresponds to the English prep. ‘into’. hall sf. ‘hall’: acc., the 
case triggered by / when motion is denoted. ok conj. ‘and’. var sv. ‘was’: 3rd sg. past 
indic. of vera (3.6.10); in this sentence the finite verb (var) occupies first position, as is 
common in ON narrative style. par adv. ‘there’. fatt adj. ‘few’: strong nom. n. sg., the 
subject; n. sg. is used because the adj. does not modify a noun with a particular number 
or gender; in the absence of such a noun, the adj. takes over the function of head of the 
noun phrase (3.3; 3.3.6 (19-21)) and is modified by manna. manna sm. ‘of men’: 
gen., indicating type, i.e. menn are the type or class of which few were present. 
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Hann sezk ttarliga, ok sem hann hefr setit par nokkra hri6, heyrir 
hann prausk nokkut ttar i hornit i einhverjum stad. Boovarr litr pangat 
ok sér at mannshond kemr upp 6r mikilli beinahrigu, er par 14; hondin 
var svort mjok. Boovarr gengr pangat ok spyrr hverr par veri i beina- 


hann pron. ‘he’: nom., the subject. sezk wv. ‘sits down’: 3rd sg. pres. indic., -sk form 
(3.6.5.3), of setja; the sense is reflexive, the literal meaning being ‘sets/places himself’. 
utarliga adv. ‘far out [i.e. near the door]’. ok conj. ‘and’; this conj. connects the 
immediately preceding independent sentence with the one beginning heyrir hann prausk 
nokkut at the end of line 4. sem conj. ‘when’ (3.8.2.1, end). hann pron. ‘he’: nom., 
the subject. hefr wv. ‘has’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of hafa (3.6.7). setit sv. ‘sat’: supine (= 
pp. nom./acc. n. sg.) of sitja—sat—sdtu—setit; hefr + setit forms a so-called perfect 
construction, the equivalent of Eng. has sat (3.6.2). par adv. ‘there’. ngkkra pron. 
‘some’ ‘a little’: acc. f. sg.; here used adjectivally, nokkra (an abbreviated form of 
nokkura) agrees with hrid. hri6 sf. ‘while’: acc., since the phrase ngkkra hrid func- 
tions here as time adverbial (3.1.2, 3.1.5 (10)). heyrir wv. ‘hears’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. 
of heyra; the finite verb is in first position because the independent sentence in which it 
occurs is immediately preceded by a dependent sentence (3.9.1). hann pron. ‘he’: nom., 
the subject. prausk sn. ‘rummaging’: acc., the direct object. ngkkut pron. ‘some’ ‘a’: 
acc. n. sg.; here used adjectivally, nekkut agrees with prausk. wtar adv. ‘farther out’: 
comp., consisting of “it + comp. suffix -ar. i prep. ‘in’. hornit sn. + art. (horn-it) ‘the 
corner’: acc., the case triggered by ¢ when motion is denoted; the English speaker may 
not conceive of hearing something somewhere as involving motion, but the clue is 
provided by the motion adv. sitar — the hearing of hann, the subject, is directed farther 
out into the corner. i prep. ‘in’. einhverjum pron. ‘some’: dat. m. sg.; here used 
adjectivally, einhverjum agrees with stad. stad sm. ‘place’: dat., the case triggered by 
i when location is denoted; note that stad is one of those masculine nouns that has no 
ending in the dat. sg. (3.1.4, 3.1.8, paradigm 2). Bodvarr sm. (personal name): nom., 
the subject. litr sv. ‘looks’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of /ita—leit—litu—iitit. pangat adv. 
‘thither’ ‘there’. ok conj. ‘and’. sér sv. ‘sees’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of sjd (3.6.10). atconj. 
‘that’. mannshond sf. ‘man’s hand’: nom., the subject; note that although manns, gen. 
sg. of maor, is sm., the gender of the compound is determined by the second element, 
hend; note further that the nom. case and sg. number of the compound is expressed by 
hend alone. kemr sv. ‘comes’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of koma—kom—kému—komit. upp 
adv. ‘up’. 6r prep. ‘out of’. mikilli adj. ‘big’: strong dat. f. sg., agreeing with beinahrigu. 
beinahrugu wf. ‘bone-pile’ ‘pile of bones’: dat., the case always triggered by or; like 
mannshend above, beinahrtigu is a compound, whose gender is determined and case 
and number expressed by the second element, hriigu; in the following the structure of 
compounds will receive no further analysis. er conj. ‘which’. par adv. ‘there’. 14 sv. 
‘lay’: 3rd sg. past indic. of liggja—léd—lagu—le git: the finite verb does not often imme- 
diately follow a subordinating conjunction, and here par intervenes (3.9.1). hendin sf. 
+ art. (hond-in) ‘the hand’: nom., the subject. var sv. ‘was’: 3rd sg. past indic. of vera 
(3.6.10). svort adj. ‘black’: strong nom. f. sg. (3.3.2), agreeing with hondin. mjok adv. 
‘very’ (3.9.2). Bodvarr sm. (personal name): nom., the subject. gengr sv. ‘goes’: 3rd 
sg. pres. indic. of ganga—gekk—gengu—gengit. pangat adv. ‘thither’ ‘there’. ok conj. 
‘and’. spyrr wv. ‘asks’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of spyrja. hverr pron. (interrog.) ‘who’: 
nom. m. sg.; Averr fulfils a double function here, (1) as a conjunction introducing the 
sentence, (2) as the subject (3.8.2.3); since a human being is denoted, masculine, the 
default gender, is used (see gngvan, line 3). par adv. ‘there’. veeri sv. ‘was’: 3rd sg. past 
subj. of vera (3.6.10); the subj. is normally used in dependent interrogative sentences 
where the main verb of the independent sentences of which they are the object is one of 
‘asking’; on the word-order hverr par veri, see the analysis of /d in line 6. i prep. ‘in’. 
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hrigunni. ba var honum svarat ok heldr 6framliga: 
‘Hottr heiti ek, bokki sell.’ 
‘Pvi ertu hér,’ spyrr Boovarr, ‘eda hvat g¢grir pu?’ 
Hottr svarar, “Ek ggri mér skjaldborg, bokki sell.’ 
Boovarr segir, ‘Vesall ertu pinnar skjaldborgar!’ 


beinahrugunni wf. + art. (beinahriigu-nni) ‘the bone-pile’ ‘the pile of bones’: dat., the 
case triggered by / when location is denoted. pa adv. ‘then’. var sv. ‘was’: 3rd sg. past 
indic. of vera (3.6.10). honum pron. ‘to him’: dat., the indirect object; note that in the 
absence of a nominative subject, honum is the first (and only) noun phrase in the sen- 
tence (for an alternative analysis of the syntactic role of honum here, see 3.9.3); on the 
word-order bd var honum, see the analysis of Bodvarr in line 1. svarat wv. ‘an- 
swered’: pp. nom. n. sg. of svara; in the absence of a subject with a particular gender 
and number with which svarat could agree, n. sg. is used; nom. case is assumed since 
were there a subject, e.g. bat, it would be in the nom.; var svarat, the equivalent of Eng. 
was answered, forms the passive counterpart to active NN svaradi ‘NN answered’ (3.6.4). 
ok conj. ‘and’. heldr adv. ‘rather’. 6framliga adv. ‘timidly’. Hottr sm. (personal 
name): nom., the subject complement — here in first position because it is emphasised 
(3.9.1). heiti sv. ‘am called’: Ist sg. pres. indic. of heita—hét—hétu—heitit. ek pron. 
‘T: nom., the subject. bokki wm. ‘buck’ ‘fellow’: nom., the case used when someone 
is being addressed. seell adj. ‘happy’ ‘fortunate’: strong nom. m. sg., agreeing with 
bokki; the phrase bokki szll may be translated ‘good fellow’ ‘good friend’ ‘kind sir’ or 
the like — it is a slightly formal term of endearment. vi adv. (interrog.) ‘why’ (the 
more common word for ‘why’ is Avi). ertu=ert bi. ert sv. ‘are’: 2nd sg. pres. indic. 
of vera (3.6.10). pu pron. ‘you’: nom., the subject. hér adv. ‘here’. spyrr wv. ‘asks’: 
3rd sg. pres. indic. of spyrja. Bgdévarr sm. (personal name): nom., the subject. eda 
conj. ‘or’: when introducing a question eda is often closer in meaning to English and or 
but — here the former. hvat pron. (interrog.) ‘what’: acc. n. sg., the direct object; 
neuter is used because the pron. denotes a state or action — what Hottr is doing — and 
neuter is the gender for inanimate or abstract reference. g@rir wv. ‘are ... doing’: 2nd 
sg. pres. indic. of ggra (3.6.7); note that ON does not distinguish between simple (e.g. 
do) and continuous constructions (e.g. are doing), but expresses both meanings by the 
same form. pu pron. ‘you’: nom., the subject. Hettr sm. (personal name): nom., the 
subject. svarar wv. ‘answers’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of svara. ek pron. ‘I’: nom., the 
subject. g@ri wv. ‘am making’: Ist sg. pres. indic. of ggra (3.6.7); on the English 
translation of the present tense, see ggrir in line 10. mér pron. ‘myself’ ‘for myself’: 
dat., the indirect object; note that there is no separate reflexive form of the 1st or 2nd 
person pronouns, and that mér can thus mean both ‘me’ and ‘myself’ (3.2.1). skjaldborg 
sf. ‘shield fortification’ ‘shield wall’: acc., the direct object; skjaldborg — a term de- 
noting a battle formation in which men confront the enemy with an impenetrable wall 
of shields — is used here metaphorically to denote the protective construction Hottr is 
building out of the pile of bones. bokki wm. ‘buck’ ‘fellow’ (see line 9). sell adj. 
‘happy’ ‘fortunate’ (see line 9). Bgdvarr sm. (personal name): nom., the subject. 
segir wv. ‘says’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of segja. vesall adj. ‘wretched’: strong nom. m. 
sg., agreeing with pu (ertu = ert pi, cf. line 10), which has masculine reference; vesall 
is moved into first position in the sentence to give it emphasis, and since the verb, the 
ert of ertu, must be in either first or second position in an independent sentence, it 
comes next, pushing the subject, the pu of ertu, into third place (3.9.1). ertu (see line 
10 and the analysis of vesall immediately above). pinnar poss. adj. ‘in respect of 
your’: gen. f. sg., agreeing with skjaldborgar. skjaldborgar sf. ‘shield fortification’ 
‘shield wall’ (see line 11): gen., dependent on the adj. vesa// and imparting the sense ‘in 
respect of’ ‘with regard to’. 
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Boovarr prifr til hans ok hnykkir honum upp 6r beinahréigunni. Hottr 
kva6 pa hatt vid ok melti: 

“Nd viltu bana mér! Gor eigi betta, sva sem ek hefi nu vel um buizk, 
en pt hefr nt rofit { sundr skjaldborg mina, ok hafda ek nt gort hana 


15 Gg@r eigi betta] at bt gerir petta 285. 


Boovarr sm. (personal name): nom., the subject. prifr sv. ‘grabs’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. 
of brifa—preif—prifu—prifit. til prep. ‘at’: the sense indicated is of movement to- 
wards Hottr — verb + prep. might be translated ‘grabs hold of’ or simply ‘grasps’. 
hans pron. ‘him’: gen., the case always triggered by til. ok conj. ‘and’. hnykkir wv. 
‘pulls’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of hnykkja. honum pron. ‘him’: dat., the direct object (3.1.5 
(16) and (18)). upp adv. ‘up’. Or prep. ‘out of’. beinahrigunni wf. + art. (beinahrigu- 
nni) ‘the bone-pile’ ‘the pile of bones’: dat., the case always triggered by dr. Hottr sm. 
(personal name): nom., the subject. kva6 sv. ‘cried out”: 3rd sg. past indic. of kveda— 
kvad—kvddu—kveoit. pa adv. ‘then’. hatt adv. ‘loudly’ (3.5.1). vid prep. ‘at’: the 
prep. is used here absolutely, ‘this’ or ‘this treatment’ being understood as following 
vid (3.7.7; see also at in line 3). ok conj. ‘and’. meelti wv. ‘said’: 3rd sg. past indic. of 
mela. ni adv. ‘now’. viltu = vilt bu. vilt wv. ‘want’: 2nd sg. pres. indic. of vilja 
(3.6.7). pai pron. ‘you’: nom., the subject; ni occupies the first position in the sen- 
tence, so pi is in third position since the finite verb must be in first or second place 
(3.9.1). bana wy. ‘kill’: inf. mér pron. ‘me’: dat., the direct object (3.1.5 (16) and 
(18)). g@r wv. ‘do’: imp. (2nd sg. pres.) of ggra (3.6.7); the subject of the imperative, 
pu, is omitted here as in English. eigi adv. ‘not’: since in English negative verb phrases 
are constructed with auxiliary do (e.g. I do not drink rather than */ drink not), we must 
translate ‘do not do!’. betta pron. ‘this’: acc. n. sg.; neuter is used because the pronoun 
refers to an action — the destruction of the pile of bones — and neuter is the gender for 
inanimate or abstract reference. sva adv. ‘so’: the construction here is discontinuous 
— svd, which has its natural place before the sem that introduces the dependent sen- 
tence (3.8.2.4), modifies the adv. vel, which would normally immediately follow, but 
vel itself modifies the verb phrase um buizk, and has been attracted to the position 
preceding it inside the dependent sentence. sem conj. ‘as’ (3.8.2.4). ek pron. ‘I’: 
nom., the subject. hefi wv. ‘have’: Ist sg. pres. indic. of hafa (3.6.7). ni adv. ‘now’. 
vel adv. ‘well’ (see the analysis of svd in this line). um prep. ‘around’: the prep. is used 
here absolutely since the noun phrase it governs is expressed by the -sk inflexion of 
buizk (3.9.8.3). buizk sv. ‘protected myself’ ‘made myself secure’: supine (= pp. nom./ 
acc. n. sg.), -sk form (3.6.5.3), of bia—bjo—bjog gu—biit: as is clear from the transla- 
tion, the -sk suffix here imparts a reflexive sense to the verb; hefi + biuizk forms a so- 
called perfect construction, the equivalent of Eng. have protected (myself)(3.6.2). en 
conj. ‘but’. bi pron. ‘you’: nom., the subject. hefr wv. ‘have’: 2nd sg. pres. indic. of 
hafa (3.6.7). ni adv. ‘now’. rofit sv. ‘broken’: supine (= pp. nom./acc. n. sg.) of 
rjufa—rauf—rufu—rofit; hefr + rofit forms a so-called perfect construction, the equiva- 
lent of Eng. have broken (3.6.2). isundr adv. ‘asunder’ ‘to pieces’: although formally 
this phrase consists of prep. + adv., it functions as an adverb just like English asunder 
— historically prep. + adj.; often sundr is used on its own with the same meaning as / 
sundr. skjaldborg sf. ‘shield fortification’ ‘shield wall’: acc., the direct object of rofit. 
mina poss. adj. ‘my’: acc. f. sg., agreeing with skjaldborg; note that the possessive 
follows the noun it modifies, the usual word-order in ON (3.9.2). ok conj. ‘and’. 
hafda wv. ‘had’: Ist sg. past indic. of hafa (3.6.7). ek pron. ‘I’: nom., the subject. nu 
adv. ‘now’. gort wv. ‘made’: supine (= pp. nom./acc. n. sg.) of gdra (3.6.7); hafoa + 
gort forms a so-called pluperfect or past perfect construction, the equivalent of Eng. 
had made (3.6.2). hana pron. ‘her’: acc., the direct object of gert: note that the femi- 
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sva hava titan at mér, at hon hefr hlift mér vid gllum hgggum ykkar, 
sva ekkert hogg hefr komit 4 mik lengi, en ekki var hon p6 enn sva 
buin sem ek etlada hon skyldi vera.’ 

Boovarr melti: ‘Ekki muntu nt fa skjaldborgina gorda lengr.’ 


nine 3rd person pron. is used because the reference is to the feminine noun borg. sva 
adv. ‘so’. hava adj. ‘high’: acc. f. sg., agreeing with hana; the nom. m. sg. form of this 
adj. is hdr (3.3.8.5, point (5)). titan adv. ‘from without’ ‘externally’ (3.5.1). at prep. 
‘towards’ ‘up to’: together stan at might be translated ‘around’ — the wall extending 
towards Hottr affords him protection from the outside world. mér pron. ‘me’: dat., the 
case always triggered by at. at conj. ‘that’. hon pron. ‘she’: nom., the subject; on the 
feminine gender, see hana in line 16. hefr wv. ‘has’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of hafa. hlift 
wv. ‘protected’: supine of h/ifa. mér pron. ‘me’: dat., the direct object (3.1.5 (16) and 
(18)). vid prep. ‘against’. gllum adj. ‘all’: dat. pl., agreeing with hoggum. hoggum 
sn. ‘blows’: dat., the case triggered by vio in the sense ‘against’ (3.7.4). ykkar poss. 
adj. ‘your [dual]’: originally the 2nd dual poss. adj. was inflected for case, gender and 
number (3.3.9), but in later ON the invariable form ykkar (formally gen. of the pronoun 
(p)it; 3.2.1) came to be the norm; the use of the dual here is unexpected since the 
reference is to a large number of people, as the text goes on to make clear — possibly 
Hottr is categorising Bodvarr as one entity and the courtiers as another, but more likely 
this is a modern Icelandic usage, where the originally dual 1st and 2nd person forms are 
used to denote all numbers higher than one; note that the possessive follows the noun it 
modifies, the usual word-order in ON. sva conj. ‘so’: svd is normally an adverb, but it 
regularly combines with a following at to form a two-word conjunction introducing 
sentences of result or purpose (‘so that’; 3.8.2.2); occasionally the at is omitted, as here, 
and svd then adopts the role of conjunction. ekkert pron. ‘no’: nom. n. sg.; here used 
adjectivally, ekkert (a later form of ekki) agrees with hogg. hogg sn. ‘blow’: nom., the 
subject. hefr wv. ‘have’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of hafa. komit sv. ‘come’ ‘landed’: 
supine of koma—kom—kému—komit. 4 prep. ‘on’. mik pron. ‘me’: acc., the case 
triggered by d@ when motion is denoted. lengi adv. ‘for a long time’. en conj. ‘but’. 
ekki adv. ‘not’: although formally the nom./acc. n. sg. form of the pron. engi ‘no one’ 
‘none’, ekki is often used synonymously with the adv. eigi ‘not’. var sv. ‘was’: 3rd sg. 
past indic. of vera (3.6.10). hon pron. ‘she’: nom., the subject: ekki occupies first 
position in the sentence (for reasons of emphasis), so the subject comes in 3rd place 
since only one element may precede the finite verb (3.9.1); on the use of the feminine 
gender, see line 16: hana. )6 adv. ‘all the same’ ‘nevertheless’. enn adv. ‘yet’. sva 
adv. ‘so’. butiin sv. ‘prepared’ ‘constructed’: pp. nom. f. sg., agreeing with hon, of 
bia—bjo—bjoggu—buit. sem conj. ‘as’. ek pron. ‘I’: nom., the subject. setlada wv. 
‘intended’: Ist sg. past indic. of etla. hon pron. ‘she’: nom., the subject. skyldi pret.- 
pres. vb. ‘should’: 3rd sg. past; formally skyldi may be either indic. or subj. (3.6.7), but 
in a dependent sentence describing a hypothetical situation, i.e. what was intended, it is 
likely to be subj. vera sv. ‘be’: inf. (3.6.10). Bodvarr sm. (personal name): nom., the 
subject. meelti wv. ‘said’: 3rd. sg. past indic. of mela. ekki adv. ‘not’ (see the analysis 
of ekki in line 18). muntu = munt bu. munt pret.-pres. vb. ‘will’: 2nd sg. pres. indic. 
of munu (3.6.7). pu pron. ‘you’: nom., the subject; on the word-order adv. + finite verb 
+ subject, see the analysis of hon in line 18. nti adv. ‘now’. fa sv. ‘get’: inf. of fa— 
fekk—fengu—fengit. skjaldborgina sf. + art. (skjaldborg-ina) ‘the shield fortification’ 
‘the shield wall’: acc., the direct object. gorda wv. ‘made’ ‘constructed’: pp. acc. f. sg. 
(a later form of gerva), agreeing with skjaldborgina, of gora; fa + gorda forms a peri- 
phrastic construction, the equivalent of Eng. get made (3.9.7.1). lengr adv. ‘any longer’: 
comp. 
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Hottr melti, “Skaltu ni bana mér, bokki sell?’ 

Boovarr ba6 hann ekki hafa hatt, t6k hann upp sidan ok bar hann tit 
6r hollinni ok til vatns nokkurs sem par var i nand, ok gafu fair at 
pessu gaum. Hann pvaoi hann upp allan. 

Sidan gekk Boovarr til bess rams sem hann haf6i 4ér tekit, ok leiddi 


Hottr sm. (personal name): nom., the subject. meelti wv. ‘said’: 3rd sg. past indic. of 
mela. skaltu = skalt pi. skalt pret.-pres. vb. ‘shall’: 2nd sg. pres. indic. of skulu 
(3.6.7); the usual implication of sku/u is intention, so that although ‘shall’ is the English 
cognate of skalt, an idiomatic English translation would be ‘do [you] intend to’ ‘are 
[you] going to’. pl pron. ‘you’: nom., the subject. nti adv. ‘now’. bana wy. ‘kill’: inf. 
mér pron. ‘me’: dat., the direct object (3.1.5 (16) and (18)). bokki wm. ‘buck’ ‘fellow’ 
(see line 9). szell adj. ‘happy’ ‘fortunate’ (see line 9). Bodvarr sm. (personal name): 
nom., the subject. bad sv. ‘bade’ ‘told’: 3rd sg. past indic. of bidja—bad—bddu—bedit. 
hann pron. ‘him’: acc., the direct object of bad (but see the analysis of hafa in this line). 
ekki adv. ‘not’ (see line 18). hafa wv. ‘behave’ ‘act’: inf. (3.6.7); the basic meaning of 
hafa is ‘have’, but when construed with an adv. and nothing further it takes on the sense 
of behaving in the manner denoted by the adv; bad hann ekki hafa is an acc + inf. 
construction, in which acc. hann can be analysed both as the direct object of bad and 
the subject of hafa (3.9.4). hatt adv. ‘loudly’, ‘noisily’ (3.5.1). t6k sv. ‘took’ ‘lifted’: 
3rd sg. past indic. of taka—t6k—toku—tekit. hann pron. ‘him’: acc., the direct object. 
upp adv. ‘up’. sidan adv. ‘then’. ok conj. ‘and’. bar sv. ‘carried’: 3rd sg. past indic. 
of bera—bar—baéru—borit. hann pron. ‘him’: acc., the direct object. ut adv. ‘out’. 
or prep. ‘from’. hollinni sf. + art. (hgll-inni) ‘the hall’: dat., the case always triggered 
by 6r. ok conj. ‘and’. til prep. ‘to’. vatns sn. ‘lake’: gen., the case always triggered 
by til. ngkkurs pron. ‘some’ ‘a certain’: gen. n. sg.; here used adjectivally, nekkurs 
agrees with vatns and follows it. sem conj. ‘which’. par adv. ‘there’. var sv. ‘was’: 
3rd sg. past indic. of vera (3.6.10); on the word-order sem par var, see the analysis of 1a 
inline 6. iprep. ‘in’. nand sf. ‘proximity’: dat., the case triggered by 7 when location 
is denoted; idiomatic English for ¢ ndnd would be ‘near by’. ok conj. ‘and’. gafu sv. 
‘gave’ ‘paid’: 3rd pl. past indic. of gefa—gaf—gdfu—gefit. fair adj. ‘few’: strong nom. 
m. pl., the subject; although fdir is the sole element in the noun phrase and thus has no 
noun to agree with, it takes nom. m. pl. form because the referent is plural and probably 
exclusively male, and masculine is in any case the default gender where people in gen- 
eral are denoted (3.3; 3.3.6 (19-21)). at prep. ‘to’. pessu pron. ‘this’: dat. n. sg. — dat. 
case is automatic after at; on the neuter gender, see petta in line 15. gaum sm. ‘heed’, 
‘attention’: acc., the direct object. hann pron. ‘he’: nom., the subject. pvadi wv. 
‘washed’: 3rd sg. past indic. of bvd; more commonly this verb is strong (3.6.9.3). hann 
pron. ‘him’: acc., the direct object. upp adv. ‘up’ ‘thoroughly’. allan adj. ‘all’: acc. m. 
sg., agreeing with hann; more idiomatic English for allan would be the adverbial phrase 
‘all over’. sidan adv. ‘then’. gekk sv. ‘went’: 3rd sg. past indic. of ganga—gekk— 
gengu—gengit. Bodvarr sm. (personal name): nom., the subject. til prep. ‘to’. bess 
pron. ‘that’: gen. n. sg.; here used adjectivally, bess agrees with rims. rims sn. ‘seat’ 
‘place’: gen., the case always triggered by fil. sem conj. ‘which’. hann pron. ‘he’: 
nom., the subject. hafdi wv. ‘had’: 3rd sg. past indic. of hafa. adr adv. ‘previously’ 
‘before’. tekit sv. ‘taken’: supine of taka—t6k—toku—tekit. ok conj. ‘and’. leiddi 
wv. ‘led’: 3rd sg. past indic. of /eida. eptir prep. ‘after’. sér refl. pron. (referring back 
to the understood subject, Bedvarr; 3.2.1; 3.2.6 (6) and (10)) ‘him’: dat., the case trig- 
gered by eptir in the sense ‘after [motion]’ ‘following’. Hott sm. (personal name): acc., 
the direct object. ok conj. ‘and’. setr wv. ‘places’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of setja (3.6.9.3). 
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eptir sér Hott ok setr hann par hja sér. En hann er sv hreeddr at skelfr 
4 honum legegr ok lidr, en b6 pykisk hann skilja at bessi maér vill 
hjalpa sér. Eptir pat kveldar ok drifa menn at hollunni ok sj4 Hrdélfs 
kappar at Hottr var settr i bekk upp ok pykir peim sa mar hafa gort 


hann pron. ‘him’: acc., the direct object. par adv. ‘there’. hja prep. ‘next to’. sér refl. 
pron. ‘him’: dat., the case always triggered by hjd; on the use of the refl. pron., see the 
previous sér in this line. en conj. ‘but’. hann pron. ‘he’: nom., the subject. er sv. ‘is’: 
3rd sg. pres. indic. of vera. sva adv. ‘so’. hreeddr adj. ‘frightened’: strong nom. m. 
sg., agreeing with hann. at conj. ‘that’. skelfr sv. ‘trembles’: 3rd. sg. pres. indic. of 
skjalfa—skalf—skulfu—skolfit. 4 prep. ‘on’. honum pron. ‘him’: dat., the case trig- 
gered by d when location is denoted; body-part possession is often indicated in ON by 
a + dat., corresponding to a possessive adj. in English — thus 4 honum here should be 
rendered ‘his’. leggr sm. ‘hollow bone [of arm or leg]’: nom., the subject. ok conj. 
‘and’. lidr sm. ‘joint’: nom., the subject; the conjoined nouns /eggr ok lidr are used 
here by synecdoche for the whole body, the sense being that Hottr trembled all over — 
that may be in part why the verb ske/fr is sg., even though together /eggr ok lidr make a 
pl. subject, but another possible reason is that skelfr precedes the subject, and that the 
writer was not clear in his mind at that point what form the subject was going to take 
(3.9.8.2). en conj. ‘but’. pé adv. ‘nevertheless’. pykisk wv. ‘thinks’: 3rd. sg. pres. 
indic., -sk form (3.6.5.3), of bykja (3.6.9.3); the sense is reflexive, the literal meaning 
being ‘thinks himself’ — the -sk takes the place of the direct (reflexive) object in an 
acc. + inf. construction ‘thinks himself to .. . [i.e. thinks that he. . .]’ (3.9.4). skilja wv. 
‘understand’: inf. at conj. ‘that’. pessi pron. ‘this’: nom. m. sg.; here used adjecti- 
vally, bessi agrees with madr. maor sm. ‘man’: nom., the subject. vill wv. ‘wants’: 
3rd sg. pres. indic. of vilja (3.6.7); indic., rather than subj., is used because the depend- 
ent sentence describes not a hypothetical situation, but what Hottr understands to be a 
fact. hjalpa sv. ‘[to] help’: inf. of hjdlpa—h(j)alp—hulpu—hélpit. _ sér refl. pron. 
(referring back to Hottr, the subject of the higher sentence, rather than bessi madr; 
3.2.1) ‘him’: dat., the direct object (3.1.5 (16) and (18)). eptir prep. ‘after’. bat pron. 
‘that’: acc., the case triggered by epfir in the sense ‘after [time]’; on the neuter gender, 
see petta in line 15. kveldar wv. ‘evening draws on’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of kvelda; the 
construction is impersonal in the sense that no subject is conceived or expressed (3.9.3). 
ok conj. ‘and’. drifa sv. ‘drift’: 3rd. pl. pres. indic. of drifa—dreif—drifu—arifit. menn 
sm. ‘men’: nom., the subject. at prep. ‘to’ ‘towards’. hollunni sf. + art. (hollu-nni; 
3.1.7.4 (3)) ‘the hall’: dat., the case always triggered by at. ok conj. ‘and’. sja sv. 
‘see’: 3rd pl. pres. indic. of sjd (3.6.10). Hrdélfs sm. (personal name): gen., indicating 
possession or association. kappar wm. ‘champions’ ‘warriors’: nom., the subject. at conj. 
‘that’. Hottr sm. (personal name): nom., the subject. var sv. ‘was’: 3rd. sg. past indic. 
of vera. settr wv. ‘placed’ ‘put’: pp. nom. m. sg. of setja, agreeing with Hottr. i prep. 
‘in(to)’ ‘on’. bekk sm. ‘bench’: acc., the case triggered by / when motion is denoted. 
upp adv. ‘up’. ok conj. ‘and’. pykir wv. ‘seems’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of bykja (3.6.9.3). 
peim pron. ‘to them’: dat., representing the experiencer, i.e. the person experiencing 
the process denoted by the verb (3.9.4); the construction pykir beim is impersonal in the 
sense that there is no nominative subject (3.9.3) — though see maor in this line. sa 
pron. ‘that’: nom. m. sg.; here used adjectivally, sd agrees with madr. madr sm. ‘man’: 
nom., the subject: we have here a hybrid construction, nom. + inf., where sd madr is 
taken as the subject of the immediately following inf. clause rather than as the object of 
pykir (3.9.4); on a more abstract level the whole of the inf. clause sé madr hafa gort sik 
erit djarfan can be analysed as the subject of Pykir in that this is what ‘seems’ to 
‘them’. hafa wv. ‘have’: inf. gort wv. ‘made’: supine of ggra. 
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sik cerit djarfan, er petta hefr til tekit. IlIt tillit hefr Hottr, pa hann sér 
kunningja sina, pvi hann hefr illt eitt af beim reynt; hann vill lifa gjarnan 
ok fara aptr { beinahrigu sina, en Bodvarr heldr honum, sva at hann 
nadir ekki f burt at fara, pvi hann pottisk ekki jafnberr fyrir hoggum 


sik refl. pron. (referring back to the subject, sd madr; 3.2.1; 3.2.6 (6) and (10)) ‘him- 
self’: acc., the direct object. cerit adv. ‘enough’, ‘sufficiently’. djarfan adj. ‘bold’ 
‘arrogant’: strong acc. m. sg., the object complement agreeing with sik, which has mas- 
culine singular reference; an idiomatic translation of bykir beim sd maor hafa gort sik 
erit djarfan would be ‘it seems to them the man has shown considerable arrogance’. 
er conj. ‘who’. betta pron. ‘this’: acc. n. sg., the direct object; on the neuter gender, see 
betta in line 15. hefr wv. ‘has’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of hafa. til prep.: the prep. is used 
here absolutely, i.e. without a following noun or noun phrase (3.7.7), its function being 
to modify the sense of the verb. tekit sv. ‘taken’ ‘undertaken’ ‘done’: supine of taka— 
t6k—toku—tekit; it is the prep. til, used in close collocation with taka ‘take’, that gives 
the sense ‘undertaken’ ‘done’. illt adj. ‘bad’ ‘expressing dislike’: strong acc. n. sg., 
agreeing with fillit. tillit sn. ‘look’ ‘glance’: acc., the direct object. hefr wv. ‘has’: 
3rd. sg. pres. indic. of hafa. Hottr sm. (personal name): nom., the subject. pa conj. 
‘when’: pd is normally an adverb meaning ‘then’, but it regularly combines with a 
following er to form a two-word conjunction with the meaning ‘when’; sometimes the 
er is omitted, as here, and pd then adopts the role of conjunction (3.8.2.1). hann pron. 
‘he’: nom., the subject. sér sv. ‘sees’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of sjd (3.6.10). kunningja 
wm. ‘acquaintances’: acc., the direct object. sina REFL. poss. (referring back to the 
subject; 3.2.1) ‘his’: acc. m. pl., agreeing with kunningja. pvi conj. ‘because’: bvi is 
normally an adverb meaning ‘therefore’, but it regularly combines with a following at 
to form a two-word conjunction introducing sentences of reason or cause (3.8.2.2); 
sometimes the at is omitted, as here, and pvi then adopts the role of conjunction. hann 
pron. ‘he’: nom., the subject. hefr wv. ‘has’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of hafa. illt adj. ‘bad’ 
‘evil’: strong acc. n. sg., the direct object; on the absence of a noun with which i//t can 
agree and the use of the n. sg., see fdtt in line 3. eitt adj. ‘alone’: strong acc. n. sg., 
agreeing with i//t; this is the same word as the numeral ‘one’, and although used here 
adjectivally, it corresponds most naturally to the Eng. adverbs ‘only’, ‘just’. af prep. 
‘of’ ‘from’. peim pron. ‘them’: dat., the case always triggered by af. reynt wv. 
‘experienced’: supine of reyna. hann pron. ‘he’: nom., the subject. vill wv. ‘wants’: 
3rd sg. pres. indic. of vilja (3.6.7). lifa wv. ‘[to] live’: inf. gjarnan adv.: the function 
of gjarnan here is to emphasise vi// — we might translate the sentence ‘he wants very 
much to live’. ok conj. ‘and’. fara sv. ‘go’: inf. of fara (3.6.10). aptr adv. ‘back’. i 
prep. ‘in(to)’. beinahruigu wf. ‘bone-pile’ ‘pile of bones’: acc., the case triggered by 7 
when motion is denoted. sina REFL. poss. (referring back to the subject, hann) ‘his’: 
acc. f. sg., agreeing with beinahriigu. en conj. ‘but’. Bodvarr sm. (personal name): 
nom., the subject. heldr sv. ‘holds’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of halda—helt—heldu—nhaldit. 
honum pron. ‘him’: dat., the direct object. sva adv. ‘so’. at conj. ‘that’: see svd (1) in 
line 18. hann pron. ‘he’: nom., the subject. nair wv. ‘gets’ ‘manages’ ‘is able’: 3rd 
sg. pres. indic. of nd. ekki adv. ‘not’: see ekki in line 18. i burt adv. ‘away’. at inf. 
marker ‘to’. fara sv. ‘go’: inf. of fara. pvi conj. ‘because’: see Pvi in line 31. hann 
pron. ‘he’: nom., the subject. pdttisk wv. ‘thought’ ‘felt’: 3rd sg. past indic., -sk form 
(3.6.5.3) of pykja (3.6.9.3); the -sk suffix here corresponds to a dative experiencer (as in 
honum potti ‘to him seemed’), while hann, the subject of the infinitive clause (with 
omitted infinitive; 3.9.5.2) hann ekki [vera] jafnberr ‘he not [to be] equally exposed 
[i-e. he would not be equally exposed]’ is moved into the higher sentence and becomes 
the subject of béttisk (3.9.4). ekki adv. ‘not’. jafnberr adj. ‘equally exposed’: strong 
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peira, ef hann nei pangat at komask. Hirdmenn hafa nu sama vanda, 
ok kasta fyrst smam beinum um pvert g6lfit til Bodvars ok Hattar. 
Boovarr letr sem hann sjai eigi betta. Hottr er sv4 hraeeddr at hann tekr 
eigi 4 mat né drykk, ok pykir honum pa ok ba sem hann muni vera 
lostinn. Ok ni melir Hottr til Bodvars: 


34 sama vandal] samt vanda sinn 285. 


nom. m. sg., agreeing with hann (see the analysis of pdttisk in this line). fyrir prep. 
‘before’ ‘to’. hgggum sn. ‘blows’: dat., the case triggered by fyrir when location in 
front of is denoted. peira poss. adj. ‘their’: the gen. of the 3rd pl. personal pronoun 
used with adjectival function (3.3.8.5 (6)). ef conj. ‘if’. hann pron. ‘he’: nom., the 
subject. naedi wv. ‘managed’ ‘were able’: 3rd sg. past subj. of nd; the subjunctive is 
normally used in sentences introduced by ef where the verb is in the past tense. bangat 
adv. ‘thither’ ‘there’. at inf. marker ‘to’. komask sv. ‘come’ ‘get’: inf., -sk form, of 
koma—kom—kému—komit; the -sk suffix imparts a reflexive sense to the verb, the 
literal meaning being ‘move oneself’. hirémenn sm. ‘courtiers’: nom., the subject. 
hafa wv. ‘have’ ‘maintain’: 3rd pl. pres. indic. of hafa. nti adv. ‘now’. sama adj. ‘the 
same’: weak acc. m. sg., agreeing with vanda; the weak form of this adjective suffices 
to express definite sense, though it is often found in conjunction with the def. art. vanda 
wm. ‘custom’ ‘practice’: acc., the direct object. ok conj. ‘and’. kasta wv. ‘throw’: 3rd 
pl. pres. indic. of kasta. fyrst adv. ‘at first’. smam adj. ‘small’: dat. pl., agreeing with 
beinum. beinum sn. ‘bones’: dat., with instrumental sense (3.1.5 (20)). um prep. 
‘over’. pvert adj. ‘transverse’: strong acc. n. sg., agreeing with gd/fit; the sense of 
pvert is adverbial (‘over the floor crossways’) and strong forms of this adj. are normally 
used whether the noun phrase in which it occurs is definite or indefinite. gd6lfit sn. + 
art. (gd/f-it) ‘the floor’: acc., the case always triggered by um. til prep. ‘to’. Bodvars 
sm. (personal name): gen., the case always triggered by ti/. ok conj. ‘and’. Hattar sm. 
(personal name): gen., the case always triggered by fil. Bodvarr sm. (personal name): 
nom., the subject. lsetr sv. ‘acts’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of J4dta—Jét—létu—ldtit. sem 
conj. ‘as though’. hann pron. ‘he’: nom., the subject. sjai sv. ‘sees’: 3rd sg. pres. subj. 
of sja (3.6.10; sjdi is a later variant of sé); the subjunctive is used in sentences intro- 
duced by sem with the meaning ‘as though’, because what is expressed is unreal — 
Bodvarr does see what is happening, but he pretends not to. eigi adv. ‘not’. petta 
pron. ‘this’: acc. n. sg., the direct object; on the neuter gender, see betta in line 15. 
Hottr sm. (personal name): nom., the subject. er sv. ‘is’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of vera. 
sva adv. ‘so’. hreeddr adj. ‘afraid’: strong nom. m. sg., agreeing with Hottr. at conj. 
‘that’. hann pron. ‘he’: nom., the subject. tekr sv. ‘takes’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of 
taka—tok—toku—tekit. eigi adv. ‘not’. 4 prep. ‘on(to)’: tekr d, literally ‘takes on(to)’, 
means ‘touches’. mat sm. ‘food’: acc., the case triggered by d when motion is denoted. 
né conj. ‘nor’ (3.8.1). drykk sm. ‘drink’: acc., the case triggered by d when motion is 
denoted (eigi 4 mat né [a] drykk). ok conj. ‘and’. pykir wv. ‘seems’: 3rd sg. pres. 
indic. of bykja (3.6.9.3). honum pron. ‘to him’: dat., the case marking the experiencer 
of the ‘seeming’. pa adv. ‘then’. ok conj. ‘and’. pa adv. ‘then’: bd ok bd means ‘at 
every moment’. sem conj. ‘as though’. hann pron. ‘he’: nom., the subject. muni 
pret.-pres. vb. ‘will’ ‘must’: 3rd sg. pres. subj. of munu (3.6.7); on the use of the sub- 
junctive, see sjdi in line 36. vera sv. ‘be’: inf. lostinn sv. ‘hit’: pp. nom. m. sg., 
agreeing with hann, of lj6sta—laust—lustu—tostit; vera + lostinn form a passive con- 
struction, the equivalent of Eng. be hit (3.6.4). ok conj. ‘and’. nti adv. ‘now’. meelir 
wv. ‘speaks’ ‘says’: 3rd. sg. pres. indic. of mela. Hottr sm. (personal name): nom., the 
subject. til prep. ‘to’. Bodvars sm. (personal name): gen., the case always triggered. 
by til; on the word-order of nui melir Hottr, see Bodvarr in line 1. 
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‘Bokki sell, nt ferr at okkr st6r knita, ok mun petta etlat okkr til 
nauda.’ 
bokki wm. ‘buck’ ‘fellow’ (see line 9). sell adj. ‘happy’ ‘fortunate’ (see line 9). nu 
adv. ‘now’. ferr sv. ‘travels’ ‘comes’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of fara (3.6.10). at prep. 
‘towards’. okkr pron. ‘us [dual]’: dat., the case always triggered by at. stér adj. ‘big’: 
strong nom. f. sg., agreeing with kniita. kniita wf. ‘knuckle-bone’: nom., the subject; 
when the subject comes after the verb, as here (see Bgovarr in line 1), it is common for 
it to be postponed, allowing phrases dependent on the verb, like at okkr, to follow it 
immediately. ok conj. ‘and’. mun pret.-pres. vb. ‘will’: 3rd sg. pres. indic. of munu 
(3.6.7). petta pron. ‘this’: nom. n. sg., the subject: on the neuter gender, see petta in 
line 15. eetlat wv. ‘intended’: pp. nom. n. sg., agreeing with petta, of xtla; mun... 
etlat is a contracted form of mun... vera etlat (3.9.5.2), a passive construction, the 
equivalent of Eng. will be intended (3.6.4). okkr pron. ‘for us [dual]’: dat., the case of 
the intended beneficiary (a type of indirect object). til prep. ‘for’ ‘as’. nauda sf. 
‘difficulties’ ‘harm’: gen., the case always triggered by til; pl. naudir commonly corre- 
sponds to an Eng. sg.; a more idiomatic translation of mun petta etlat okkr til nauda is 
‘this will be intended to harm us’. 


Boovarr baé hann pegja. Hann setr vid holan 16fann ok tekr sv vid 
knutunni ok fylgir bar leggrinn med. Bodvarr sendir aptr knituna ok 
setr 4 pann sem kasta0i, ok rétt framan { hann me6 sv4 harori svipan at 
hann fekk bana. Sler ba myklum Gtta yfir hirSmennina. 

Kemr nd pessi fregn fyrir Hr6lf konung ok kappa hans upp i 
kastalann, at ma6r mikilddligr sé kominn til hallarinnar ok hafi drepit 
einn hirdmann hans, ok vildu peir lata drepa manninn. Konungr spyrr, 
hvart hirdmaorinn hef6i verit saklauss drepinn. 

‘Pvi var nesta,’ sogdu peir. 

Komsk pa fyrir Hrolf konung oll sannindi hér um. Hrolfr konungr 
sag6i bat skyldi fjarri, at drepa skyldi manninn. 

‘Hafi pit hér illan vanda upp tekit, at berja saklausa menn beinum; 
er mér i pvi 6virding, en yor stor skomm, at gera slikt. Hefi ek jafnan 
reett um petta 4dr, ok hafi pit hér at gngvan gaum gefit, ok hygg ek at 
pessi maér muni ekki alllitill fyrir sér, er pér hafi6 nu 4 leitat; ok kallid 
hann til min, sva ek viti hverr hann er.’ 

Boovarr gengr fyrir konung ok kvaddi hann lystiliga. Konungr spyrr 
hann at nafni. 

‘Hattargrida kalla mik hir6menn yéar, en Boovarr heiti ek.’ 

Konungr meelir, ‘Hverjar beetr viltu bj66a mér fyrir hirémann minn?’ 

Boovarr svarar, “Til bess g@rdi hann, sem hann fekk.’ 

Konungr meelir, ‘Viltu vera minn ma6r ok skipa rim hans?’ 

Boovarr svarar, ‘Ekki neita ek at vera yOar madr, ok munu vit ekki 
skiljask sva buit, vit Hottr, ok dveljask ner pbér badir, heldr en pessi 
hefr setit; elligar vit forum burt badir.’ 

Konunegr segir, “Eigi sé ek at honum scem6, en ekki spara ek mat vid 
hann.’ 
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Boovarr gengr nu til bess rims sem honum likadi, en ekki vildi hann 
pat skipa sem hinn haf6i 46r. Hann kippti upp if einhverjum stad premr 
monnum, ok sfdan settusk peir Hottr par nidr ok innar i hollinni en 
peim var skipat. Heldr pétti monnum dédelt vid Bodvar, ok var beim 
inn mesti fhugi 4 honum. 

Ok sem lei6 at jolum, ggrdusk menn par 6katir. Bodvarr spurdi Hott 
hverju pat seetti; hann sagdi honum at dyr eitt hafi komit par tv4 vetr i 
samt, mikit ok d6gurligt. 

“Ok hefr veengi 4 bakinu ok flygr jafnan. Tvau haust hefr bat nu hingat 
vitjat ok gort mikinn skada. A pat bita ekki vapn, en kappar konungs 
koma ekki heim, peir sem eru einna mestir.’ 

Boovarr meelti, ‘Ekki er hollin sva vel skipu6 sem ek ztlada, at eitt 
dyr skal hér ey6da riki ok fé konungsins.’ 

Hottr sagoi, “Pat er ekki dyr, heldr er pat it mesta troll.’ 

Nt kemr jélaaptann. ba mzlir konungr: 

‘Nd vil ek at allir menn séu kyrrir ok hlj6dir i nétt, ok banna ek 
ollum minum monnum at ganga ji nokkurn haska vid dyrit, en fé ferr 
eptir bvi sem auonar, pvi ek vil eigi missa menn mina.’ 

Allir heita hér g66u um, at ggra eptir pvi sem konungr baud. 

Boovarr leynisk i burt um nottina; hann letr Hott fara me6 sér, ok 
ggroi hann pat naudugr ok kallar sér styrt til bana. Bodvarr segir betr 
muni til takask. Peir ganga i burt fra hollinni, ok verdr Boovarr at bera 
Hott, sv4 er hann hreeddr. NU sja beir dyrit, ok pvi nest cepir Hottr 
slikt sem hann ma ok kva6 dyrit mundi gleypa hann. Bodvarr bad 
bikkju pa begja ok kastar honum nidr { mosann, ok par liggr hann ok 
eigi meo gllu 6hreddr, ok eigi porir hann heldr heim at fara. Ni gengr 
Boovarr { moti dyrinu; pat hoefir honum, at sver6it er fast { umgjordinni, 
er hann vildi bregda pvi. Bodvarr eggjar nu fast sverdit ok pa bragdar 
{ umgjordinni, ok nu fer hann brugoit umgjordinni sv4 sverdit gengr 
6r slf6runum, ok leggr begar undir boegi dyrsins ok sva fast at pegar 
st66 i hjartanu, ok datt ba dyrit til jardar dautt nidr. Eptir pat ferr hann 
pangat sem Hottr liggr. Bodvarr tekr hann upp ok berr hann pangat 
sem dyrit liggr dautt. Hottr skelfr akaft. Bodvarr meelir: 

“Nd skaltu drekka b166 dyrsins.’ 
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Hann er lengi tregr, en p6é porir hann vist eigi annat. Bodvarr letr 102 


hann drekka tv4 sopa stéra; hann 1ét hann ok eta nokkut af dyrshjartanu. 
Eptir betta tok Boovarr til hans ok attusk peir vid lengi. Bodvarr melti: 


“Helzt ertu nt sterkr ordinn, ok ekki veenti ek bt hredisk nt hirémenn 105 


Hr6lfs konungs.’ 
Hottr svarar, “Eigi mun ek pa hreedask upp fra pessu ok ekki pik.’ 


“Vel er ba or dit, Hottr félagi,’ segir Boovarr. ‘Forum nt til ok reisum 108 


upp dyrit ok bium sv4 um at menn hyggi kvikt muni vera.’ 
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Peir ggra nu sva. Eptir pat fara peir heim ok hafa kyrrt um sik, ok 
veit enginn maor hvat peir hafa idjat. 

Konungr spyrr um morguninn hvat peir viti til dyrsins, hvart pat 
hafi nokkut pangat vitjat um nottina. Honum var sagt at fé allt veri 
heilt i grindum ok ésakat. Konungr bad menn forvitnask hvart engin 
sei likindi til at pat hef6i heim komit. Varémenn g¢rdu sva ok k6mu 
skj6tt aptr ok sogdu konungi at dyrit foeri par ok heldr geyst at borginni. 
Konungr bad hirémenn vera nt hrausta ok duga nt hvern eptir pvi 
sem hann hef6i hug til, ok ra6a af 6veett pennan; ok sva var gort, sem 
konungr baud, at peir bjuggu sik til bess. Konungr horf6i 4 dyrit ok 
meelti sidan: 

‘Ongva sé ek for 4 dyrinu, en hverr vill né taka kaup til ok ganga f 
moti pvi?’ 

Boovarr melti, ‘Pat veri nesta hrausts manns forvitnisbot. Hottr 
félagi, rektu af pér illmeeli pat at menn lata, sem enginn krellr edr dugr 
muni i bér vera. Farpt nt ok dreptu dyrit. Mattu sj4 at enginn er allftiss 
til annarra.’ 

‘Ja,’ svaradi Hottr, ‘ek mun til bessa radask.’ 

Konungr melti, “Ekki veit ek hvadan pessi hreysti er at bér komin, 
Hottr, ok mikit hefr um pik skipazk 4 skammri stundu.’ 

Hottr melti, ‘Gef mér til sverdit Gullinhjalta, er pti heldr 4, ok skal 
ek pa fella dyrit eda fA bana.’ 

Hr6lfr konungr meelti, ‘Petta sverd er ekki beranda nema beim manni 
sem bedi er gd6r drengr ok hraustr.’ 

Hottr sag6i, ‘AEtla sva til, konungr, at mér muni sva hattat.’ 

Konungr melti, ‘Hvat ma vita, nema fleira hafi skipzk um hagi pina 
en sja bykir? Pvi feestir menn bykjask pik kenna, at bu sért hinn sami 
ma6r. Nu tak vid sverdinu ok njét manna bezt, ef betta er til unnit.’ 

Sidan gengr Hottr at dyrinu alldjarfliga ok hgger til bess, ba hann 
kemr i hoggfceri. Dyrit fellr nidr dautt. Bodvarr meelir: 

“$jaid nu, herra, hvat hann hefr til unnit.’ 

Konungr segir, ‘Vist hefr hann mikit skipazk, en ekki hefr Hottr 
einn dyrit drepit; heldr hefr pti pat gort.’ 

Boovarr segir, ‘Vera ma at sva sé.’ 

Konungr meelir, ‘Vissa ek, pa bt’ komst hér, at fair mundi pinir 
jafningjar vera, en 6 pyki mér pat pitt verk fregiligast, at pt hefr gert 
hér annan kappa par er Hottr er, ok 6venligr potti til mikillar gefu. 
Nu vil ek hann heiti eigi Hottr lengr ok skal hann heita Hjalti upp fra 
pessu; skaltu nu heita eptir sverdinu Gullinhjalta.’ 

Ok endar hér bennan batt fra Bodvari ok brcedrum hans. 


II: Snorri Sturluson, EDDA: SKALDSKAPARMAL 


Skdldskaparmal is the second part of the Prose Edda, written by 
Snorri Sturluson in Iceland, probably after his first visit to Nor- 
way in 1218—20, and he may have been intermittently engaged on 
the work until his death in 1241. It is a treatise on poetry, claim- 
ing to be addressed to young poets; Skaldskaparmadl (‘the language 
of poetry’) is mainly about poetic diction, and Hdttatal (“enumeration 
of verse-forms’), the third part, is about metre and formal devices 
such as alliteration and rhyme. Gyl/faginning, the first part, and 
the first section of Skdldskaparmadl, given here, contain a series 
of mythological narratives that give the background to many of the 
kennings (periphrastic expressions, often metaphorical, for various 
concepts which sometimes require knowledge of the mythology 
of heathen Scandinavia for their understanding). A purportedly 
historical introduction to the mythology is provided in a Prologue 
to Gylfaginning, and in this first section of Skaldskaparmal the 
mythological narratives told to explain various kennings lead up 
to a story about the origin of the mead of poetry. 

Like most of the rest of the Prose Edda, the first section of 
Skdldskaparmal is in dialogue form, the questions being asked by 
ABgir, a personification of the sea, and the stories being told by 
the god Bragi, according to Snorri a god of poetry. The setting is 
a feast, as in the eddic poem Lokasenna, and the dialogue, between 
one of the gods and a visitor to their hall, is reminiscent of both 
Gylfaginning and Vafpridnismdl, another of the eddic poems. 

The first story has a close parallel in the skaldic poem Haustlong 
by bj6d6lfr of Hvinir, a Norwegian poet of the ninth century, which 
is quoted by Snorri in other parts of his Edda, and the story of the 
origin of the mead of poetry is paralleled in Havamadl verses 104-10. 
There are allusions to all the stories told in this selection in skaldic 
kennings, but even though there are analogues for some of them 
from mythologies outside the Norse area, it is uncertain how ancient 
they are. 

The text here is based on the Codex Regius (GkS 2367 4to; 
= R). Emendations are from Codex Wormianus (AM 242? fol.) or 
Codex Trajectinus (MS No. 1374, University Library, Utrecht). 
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II: Snorri Sturluson: EDDA 


Skaldskaparmal 


E[inn maJér er nefndr Agir eda Hlér. Hann bjé i ey peiri er nu 
er kollud [Hlé]sey. Hann var mjok fjolkunnigr. Hann geri ferd 
sina til Asgards, en er Asir vissu ferd hans var honum fagnat vel 
ok p6 margir hlutir med sjénhverfingum. Ok um kveldit er drekka 
skyldi, pa 1ét Odinn bera inn f hollina sverd, ok varu sv4 bjort at 
par af lysti, ok var ekki haft lj6s annat medan vid drykkju var 
setit. ba gengu Asir at gildi sinu ok settusk f haseti tolf AEsir, peir 
er d6mendr skyldu vera ok sva varu nefndir: Pérr, Njorér, Freyr, 
Tyr, Heimdallr, Bragi, Vidarr, Vali, Ullr, Hoenir, Forseti, Loki; 
slikt sama Asynjur: Frigg, Freyja, Gefjun, Idunn, Gerdr, Sigyn, 
Fulla, Nanna. 4gi potti gofugligt par um at sjask. Veggpili oll 
varu par tjgldu6 med fogrum skjgldum. Par var ok 4fenginn mjooér 
ok mjok drukkit. Nesti madér Agi sat Bragi, ok Attusk peir vid 
drykkju ok oréaskipti. Sagdi Bragi Agi fra morgum tidindum beim 
er Asir hofou att. 

Hann hof par frasggn at ‘prir Asir foru heiman, Odinn ok Loki 
ok Heenir, ok féru um fjoll ok eydimerkr ok var illt til matar. En 
er peir koma ofan i dal nakkvarn, sja beir xna flokk ok taka einn 
uxann ok snua til seydis. En er beir hyggja at sodit mun vera, raufa 
peir seyoinn ok var ekki sodit. Ok f annat sinn er peir raufa seydinn, 
pa er stund var lidin, ok var ekki sodit. Mela peir ba sin 4 milli 
hverju betta mun gegna. Pa heyra beir mal i eikina upp yfir sik at 
s4 er bar sat kvazk rada pvi er eigi so6nadi 4 seyOinum. Peir litu 
til ok sat par orn ok eigi litill. Pa melti orninn: 

““Wilid pér gefa mér fylli mina af oxanum, pa mun so6na 4 
seyoinum.” 

‘Peir jata pvi. Pa leetr hann sigask 6r trénu ok sezk 4 seydinn ok 
leggr upp pegar it fyrsta ler oxans tvau ok bada bogana. Pa vard 
Loki reidr ok greip upp mikla stong ok reidir af gllu afli ok rekr 


4 kroppinn erninum. Qrninn bregzk vid hoggit ok flygr upp. Pa 3 


var fost stongin vid kropp arnarins ok hendr Loka vi6 annan enda. 
QOrninn flygr hatt sva at foetr taka niOr grj6tit ok urdir ok vidu, 
[en] hendr hans hyggr hann at slitna munu 6r oxlum. Hann kallar 
ok bidr allparfliga orninn fridar, en hann segir at Loki skal aldri 
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lauss verda nema hann veiti honum svardaga at koma I6unni tt of 
Asgard med epli sin,! en Loki vil pat. Verdr hann pé lauss ok ferr 
til lagsmanna sinna ok er eigi at sinni sgg6 fleiri tféindi um peira 
ferd adr beir koma heim. En at 4kvedinni stundu teygir Loki Idunni 
Gt um Asgard i skég nokkvorn ok segir at hann hefir fundit epli 
pau er henni munu gripir f pykkja, ok bad at hon skal hafa med 
sér sin epli ok bera saman ok hin. Pa kemr par Pjazi jotunn f arnarham 
ok tekr Idunni ok flygr braut med ok f Prymheim til bts sins. 

‘En Asir ur6u illa vid hvarf IOunnar ok gerousk peir bratt harir 
ok gamlir. Pa Attu beir sir bing ok [spyrr hverr annan] hvat sfdarst 
vissi til ISunnar, en pat var sét sidarst at hon gekk 6r Asgardi med 
Loka. Pa var Loki tekinn ok foerdr 4 pingit ok var honum heitit 
bana eda pislum. En er hann var6é hreddr ba kvazk hann mundu 
soek<jra eptir IS6unni i Jotunheima ef Freyja vill 1j4 honum valshams 
er hon a. Ok er hann fer valshaminn flygr hann nordr f Jotunheima 
ok kemr einn dag til Pjaza jotuns. Var hann réinn 4 se, en Idunn 
var ein heima. Bra Loki henni f hnotar liki ok haf6if kl6m sér ok 
flygr sem mest. [E]n er Pjazi kom heim ok saknar Idunnar, tekr 
hann arnarhaminn ok flygr eptir Loka ok dré arnstg i flugnum. 
En er Asirnir sa er valrinn flaug me6 hnotina ok hvar orninn flaug, 
pa gengu beir ut undir Asgard ok baru pannig byrdar af lokarspénum, 
ok pa er valrinn flaug inn of borgina, lét hann fallask nidr vid 
borgarvegginn. Pa sl6gu Asirnir eldi i lokarspanu en orninn maitti 
eigi stodva er hann missti valsins. Laust pa eldinum i fidri arnarins 
ok tok pa af fluginn. PA varu Asirnir ner ok drapu Pjaza jotun 
fyrir innan Asgrindr ok er pat vig allfraegt. 

‘En Ska6i, d6ttir Pjaza jotuns, t6k hjalm ok brynju ok oll hervapn 
ok ferr til Asgards at hefna fgdur sins. En sir budu henni sett 
ok yfirbeetr, ok hit fyrsta at hon skal kjosa sér mann af Asum ok 
kjdésa at fotum ok sja ekki fleira af. PA s4 hon eins manns feetr 
forkunnar fagra ok melir: 

‘“Penna kys ek, fatt mun lj6tt 4 Baldri.”? 

‘En bat var Njoror 6r Noéattinum. Pat hafdi hon ok f settargjoré 
sinni at Asir skyldu pat gera er hon hug6i at beir skyldu eigi mega, 
at hleegja hana. ba gerdi Loki pat at hann batt um skegg geitar 
nokkvorrar ok Qdrum enda um hredjar sér ok létu pau ymsi eptir 


S1oR. 
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ok skrekti hvarttveggja vid hatt. ba lét Loki fallask i kné Skada 
ok pa hl6 hon. Var pa gjor sett af Asanna hendi vid hana. 

‘Sva er sagt at Odinn gerdi pat til yfirbéta vid hana at hann tok 
augu Pjaza ok kastadi upp 4 himin ok ger@éi af stjornur tver.’ 

Pa melir A gir: ‘Mikill pykki mér Pjazi fyrir sér hafa verit, eda 
hvers kyns var hann?’ 

Bragi svarar: ‘Olvaldi hét fadir hans, ok merki munu pér at pykkja 
ef ek segi bér fra honum. Hann var mjok gullaudigr, en er hann 
do ok synir hans skyldu skipta arfi, pa hof6u beir meling at gullinu 
er peir skiptu at hverr skyldi taka munnfylli sina ok allir jafnmargar. 
Einn peira var Pjazi, annarr 10i, pridi Gangr. En bat hofum vér 
orotak nt me oss at kalla gullit munntal pessa jotna, en vér felum 
f rinum eda { skaldskap sva at vér kollum pat mal e6a ordta<k>, 
tal bessa jotna.’ 

Pa melir Agir: ‘Pat pykki mér vera vel folgit i rinum.’ 

Ok enn melir Agir: ‘Hvadan af hefir hafizk su {prott er bér kallid 
skaldskap?’ 

Bragi svarar: ‘Pat varu upphof til bess at gudin hofdu désett vid 
pat folk er Vanir heita, en peir logdu me6 sér fridstefnu ok settu 
grid 4 pa lund at peir gengu hv4rirtveggju til eins kers ok spyttu 
f hraka sinum. En at skilnadi pa toku godin ok vildu eigi lata tynask 
pat gridamark ok skgpu6éu par 6r mann. Sa heitir Kvasir. Hann er 
sva vitr at engi spyrr hann peira hluta er eigi kann hann orlausn. 
Hann fér vida um heim at kenna monnum froedi, ok pa er hann 
kom at heimbo0i til dverga nokkvorra, Fjalars ok Galars, pa kglluou 
peir hann me6 sér 4 einmeli ok drapu hann, létu renna b166 hans 
{ tvau ker ok einn ketil, ok heitir sa Odreyrir, en kerin heita Sén 
ok Boon. Peir blendu hunangi vid bl16dit ok var6 bar af mjgodr sa 
er hverr er af drekkr ver6r skald eda froedamaoér. Dvergarnir sogou 
Asum at Kvasir hefdi kafnat { mannviti fyrir pvi at engi var par 
sva fré6r at spyrja kynni hann frdéleiks. 

‘Pa bu6éu pessir dvergar til sin jotni peim er Gillingr heitir ok 
konu hans. Pa budu dvergarnir Gillingi at réa 4 se med sér. En er 
<peir foru fyrir land fram, rdéru dvergarnir 4 boda ok hvelf6i skipinu. 
Gillingr var Osyndr ok tyndisk hann, en dvergarnir réttu skip sitt 
ok reru til lands. Peir sogdu konu hans penna atbur6, en hon kunni 
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illa ok grét hatt. ba spur6i Fjalarr hana ef henni mundi hugléttara 
ef hon sei tt 4 seinn par er hann haf6i tynzk, en hon vildi pat. Ba 
melti hann vid Galar brodur sinn at hann skal fara upp yfir dyrrnar 
er hon gengi tt ok lata kvernstein falla i hofu6 henni, ok tal6i sér 
leidask 6p hennar, ok sva ger6i hann. Pd er petta spurdi Suttungr 
brddurson Gillings, ferr hann til ok t6k dvergana ok flytr 4 se ut 
ok setr pa i floedarsker. Peir bidja Suttung sér lifsgrida ok bj6da 
honum til settar { fodurgjold mjodinn dyra, ok pat verodr at sett 
meo beim. Flytr Suttungr mjgdinn heim ok hirdir par sem heita 
Hnitbjorg, setr par til gezlu déttur sina Gunnlgdéu. Af bessu kgllum 
vér skaldskap Kvasis b166 e6a dverga drekku eda fylli eda nakkvars 
konar log Odreris eda Bodnar eda Sonar eda farskost dverga, fyrir 
pvi at s4 mjoor f[lut]ti beim fjorlausn Or skerinu, eda Suttunga 
mjoo eda Hnitbjarga logr.’ 

Pa melir Agir: “Myrkt pykki mér pat melt at kalla skaldskap 
meo bessum heitum, en hvernig kému beir Asir at Suttunga midi?’ 

Bragi svarar: ‘Sj saga er til bess at Odinn for heiman ok kom 
par er prelar niu slogu hey. Hann spyrr ef peir vili at hann bryni 
ljA beira. Peir jata pvi. Pa tekr hann hein af belti sér ok bryndi, en 
peim potti bita ljarnir myklu betr ok foludéu heinina. En hann mat 
sva at sé er kaupa vildi skyldi gefa vid hof, en allir kv4dusk vilja 
ok badu hann sér selja, en hann kastaédi heininni f lopt upp. En er 
allir vildu henda pa skiptusk peir sva vid at hverr bra ljanum 4 
hals Qdrum. Odinn sétti til ndttstadar til jotuns pess er Baugi hét, 
brodir Suttungs. Baugi kalla6i illt fjarhald sitt ok sag6i at prelar 
hans niu hof6u drepizk, en taldisk eigi vita sér van verkmanna. 
En Odinn nefndisk fyrir honum Bolverkr. Hann baud at taka upp 
niu manna verk fyrir Bauga, en melir sér til kaups einn drykk af 
Suttunga mi6i. Baugi kvazk enskis ra6 eiga af midinum, sagéi at 
Suttungr vildi einn hafa, en fara kvezk hann mundu me6 Bolverki 
ok freista ef beir fengi mjgdinn. Bolverkr vann um sumarit niu 
mannsverk fyrir Bauga, en at vetri beiddisk hann Bauga leigu 
sinnar. bé fara peir badir «til Suttungs>. Baugi segir Suttungi brédur 
sinum kaup peira Bolverks, en Suttungr synjar pverliga hvers dropa 
af midinum. Pa melir Bolverkr til Bauga at peir skyldu freista 
véla nokkvorra, ef beir megi na midinum, en Baugi letr pat vel 
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vera. ba dregr Bolverkr fram nafar pann er Rati heitir ok mzlir at 
Baugi skal bora bjargit ef nafarrinn bitr. Hann gerir sva. Pa segir 
Baugi at gognum er borat bjargit, en Bolverkr bless { nafars raufina 
ok hrjota speenirnir upp f moti honum. Pa fann hann at Baugi vildi 
svikja hann, ok bad bora gognum bjargit. Baugi boradi enn. En er 
Bolverk<r> blés annat sinn, pa fuku inn spenirnir. Pa brask Bolverkr 
f orms Ifki ok skreié { nafars raufina, en Baugi stakk eptir honum 
nafrinum ok missti hans. For Bolverkr par til sem Gunnlg6 var ok 
ld hja henni prjar netr, ok pa lofadi hon honum at drekka af midinum 
prja drykki. [ inum fyrsta drykk drakk hann all<t> 6r Odreri, en i 
gorum 6r Boon, if inu<m> pridja 6r Son, ok hafdi hann pa allan 
mjooinn. ba brask hann i arnarham ok flaug sem 4kafast. En er 
Suttungr sa flug arnarins, tok hann sér arnarham ok flaug eptir 
honum. En er Asir s4 hvar Odinn flaug pé settu peir Gt { gardinn 
ker sin, en er Odinn kom inn of Asgaré pa spytti hann upp midinum 
fkerin, en honum var pa sva4 ner komit at Suttungr mundi na honum 
at hann sendi aptr suman mjgdinn, ok var bess ekki gett. Hafdi 
pat hverr er vildi, ok kollum vér bat skaldfifla hlut. En Suttunga 
mjod gaf Odinn Asunum ok beim mennum er yrkja kunnu. Pvi 
kollum v[ér] skdldskapinn feng Odins ok fund ok drykk hans ok 
gjof hans ok drykk Asanna.’ 


' According to Gylfaginning ch. 26, Bragi’s wife Idunn had charge of 
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the golden apples from which the gods needed to take bites so as to 
remain eternally young. 


Baldr is described in Gy/faginning ch. 22 as the most beautiful of the 


gods and Ska0i naturally hopes that she has chosen him. 
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III: Sturla bérdarson: [LSLENDINGA SAGA 


Sturla bérdarson (1214-84) belonged to the great Sturlung family and 
was nephew of Snorri Sturluson (d. 1241). His Islendinga saga is the 
longest single saga in the compilation known as Sturlunga saga, which 
was probably made about 1300 and covers the history of Iceland from 
1117 to 1264 with special attention to the thirteenth century. Other 
sagas in the collection (and by other authors than Sturla) are, for 
example, Porgils saga ok Haflida (covering the period 1117-21), 
Hrafns saga Sveinbjarnarsonar (about a chieftain and notable physi- 
cian from the Western Fjords killed in 1213), Pérdar saga kakala (about 
Sturla’s cousin, Pérdr kakali Sighvatsson, and with a description of a 
famous sea-battle fought in Hunafl6i in 1244) and Svinfellinga saga 
(about family feuds in south-eastern Iceland in the years 1248-52). 
The sagas of the Sturlunga-compilation (often referred to as ‘Sagas of 
Contemporaries’) have significant value as contemporary historical 
sources for the turbulent period leading up to the country’s submis- 
sion to Norway in 1262-64. This, perhaps paradoxically, was also a 
time of intense literary activity during which many of the Sagas of 
Icelanders were written. 

Sturla’s Islendinga saga covers the period 1183-1262 and was prob- 
ably composed towards the end of his life, between 1271 and 1284. 
Sturla’s other literary works include Hdkonar saga gamla, a biography 
of the Norwegian king Haékon Hakonarson (r. 1217-63; written 1264— 
65); Magniss saga lagabetis, about Hakon’s son Magni (r. 1263- 
80), probably completed shortly after his death; a redaction of 
Landndmaboék, and probably Kristni saga, which describes the con- 
version of Iceland and the early history of its church. Further, he may 
have written a version of Grettis saga. Sturla was also a poet and, for 
example, composed skaldic poetry in praise of the kings Hékon 
Hakonarson and his son Magnis lagabcetir. He probably played a sig- 
nificant part in the compilation of the law-code Jdarnsida which re- 
placed the laws of the Commonwealth in 1271-73 (but which was 
itself replaced in 1281 by another called Jénsbék). Like other mem- 
bers of the Sturlung family, Sturla was closely involved in the often 
tumultuous political events of thirteenth-century Iceland (described 
not least in / slendinga saga); but unlike several of them (for example, 
Snorri Sturluson), he survived the violence of the age and died of natural 
causes on the day after his seventieth birthday. 
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The protagonist of the story told in this extract, Gizurr Porvaldsson 
(1208-68), played a central part in the history of Iceland in the period 
leading up to the end of the Commonwealth. After returning from Nor- 
way in 1252, Gizurr established himself at the farm Flugumyrr (mod- 
ern Icelandic Flugumyri) in Skagafjorér in northern Iceland, in terri- 
tory which Pérér Sighvatsson kakali had entrusted to Eyjolfr Porsteins- 
son and Hrani Kooransson. At the same time Gizurr sought to cement 
his relationship with Sturla Pérdarson by marrying his son Hallr to 
Sturla’s daughter Ingibjorg. The wedding was celebrated at Flugumyrr 
in October 1253, and it was here, after many of the guests (including 
Sturla) had departed, that Eyjolfr and Hrani with a band of followers 
made their attack and eventually set fire to the farm. The extract de- 
scribes the burning and the loss of Gizurr’s wife Grda and their three 
sons. Gizurr escaped, however, to take a dreadful revenge, and within 
two years many of the attackers of Flugumyrr, including Eyjélfr and 
Hrani, were dead by the actions of Gizurr and his allies. 

Sturla’s account of the burning has been admired for its vivid detail 
and objective narrative skill. It should be remembered that he had left 
the scene of the event only shortly before Eyjélfr’s attack and that his 
own thirteen-year-old daughter Ingibjorg, the bride, was one of the 
major figures in the drama as, fatally, was his newly-acquired son-in- 
law, Hallr, son of Gizurr. He was probably, however, writing his ac- 
count some twenty years after the event. Accounts of the burning at 
Flugumyrr (though not necessarily Sturla Pérdarson’s) may well have 
influenced the story of the burning of Njall and his sons as told in 
chapters 127—130 of Njdls saga. 

The context of the episode given here may be summarised as fol- 
lows. As noted above, Pérér Sighvatsson kakali had put Eyjélfr and 
Hrani KoGransson in control of the territory (in effect the whole of 
Iceland) which had been assigned to him by King Haékon Hakonarson. 
Eyjélfr had control over the westerly part of the area, including 
Skagafjor6r, and Hrani the easterly part with Eyjafjor6r. When Gizurr 
arrived back from Norway in 1252, however, the farmers of Skagafjor6r 
accepted him as their leader and the following year Gizurr drove Eyjolfr 
out of Skagafjorér and settled at Flugumyrr. Eyjélfr moved to 
Mooruvellir in Horgardalr. Goaded on by his wife Puridr (the daugh- 
ter of Sighvatr Sighvatsson who had been killed by Gizurr at the Battle 
of Orlygsstadir in 1238), Eyjélfr, together with Hrani Kodransson, 
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attacked Gizurr at Flugumyrr in an episode the latter part of which is 
described in this selection. The intention was to kill Gizurr, but as will 
be seen, he escaped. After Gizurr went abroad in 1254, hostilities con- 
tinued between Eyjélfr and Gizurr’s ally, Oddr Pérarinsson, and in 
these Eyjélfr appears to have had the support of Heinrekr Karsson 
(bishop of Holar, 1247-60). Eyjolfr and Hrafn Oddsson, a prominent 
chieftain from north-western Iceland, killed Oddr at his home in 
Skagafjoror early in 1255. Oddr’s brother Porvaror allied himself with 
Porgils Bodvarsson skar6i, Sturla Pordarson and a third chieftain and 
attacked and killed Eyjolfr at Pverdreyrar on 19th July, 1255. 

At the point where the selection begins, Gizurr and his companions 
in the farm at Flugumyrr have put up a stout and lengthy resistance to 
Eyjolfr and his band of assailants before the expedient of fire is resorted 
to. Time was not on the side of Eyjélfr and his band, who were in 
hostile territory (cf. lines 122—23). Their power base was in Eyjafjor6r 
and eastwards from there, and they had to do something to resolve the 
impasse. 

Sturlunga saga, and with it Islendinga saga, is preserved in two 
medieval vellums, Kroksfjaréarb6k (AM 122 a fol.; written c.1350— 
70) and Reykjarfjardarbok (AM 122 b fol.; written c.1375—1400). Both 
manuscripts (particularly the latter) are now defective and, in recon- 
structing lost parts of their texts, recourse must be had to the many 
copies in paper manuscripts (including a good one in the British Li- 
brary) which were derived from them when they were more complete 
than now. The text of the selection here follows Kréksfjardarbok (ff. 
101vb28—102vb26) but with certain emendations and additions mostly 
based on British Library Add. 11,127. 
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III: Sturla Pordarson: [SLENDINGA SAGA 
Gizurr Porvaldsson’s escape from the burning at Flugumyrr, 1253 
Chapter 172 


... Ok pa er Eyjolfr s4 at beim s6ttisk seint, <en uggdi> at heradsmenn 
myndi at koma, pé baru peir eld at. Jon af Bakka haf6i haft tjgrupinn! 
med sér, ok pa t6ku peir geerur af bonum <er bar varu tir? ok baru par 
{eld ok tjoruna. Sumir toku todu ok tradu f gluggana ok logdu par eld 
{, ok var6 pa reykr mikill bratt {i hisunum ok sveelumikit. 

Gizurr lagdisk nidr i skalanum me6 setstokkinum Qdrum megin ok 
lagdi nasirnar ok hofudit vid gélfit? ok par Gréa, kona hans, hj4 honum.* 
Porbjorn nef 14 par hjé peim, ok horfousk peir Gizurr at hofSunum.> 
Porbjorn heyrdi at Gizurr bad fyrir sér 4 marga vega haleitliga til 
Gués, své at eigi kvazk hann slikan formala heyrt hafa, en hann pottisk 
eigi sinn munn mega f sundr hefja fyrir reyk. Ok eptir pat st66 Gizurr 
upp, ok helt Gréa 4 honum. Gizurr gekk f anddyrit sy6ra, ok var honum 
pa erfitt mjgk, be6i af reyk ok hita, ok var pat pa i hug at leita ut heldr 
en vera lengr inni sveldr. 

Gizurr gladi st66 vid dyrrin ok taladi vid Kolbein gron ok baud 
Kolbeinn honum grid, pvi at beir hofdu fyrr pat vid melzk at hvarr 
skyldi gdrum grid gefa, hvarr sem vald hef6i til.° Gizurr Porvaldsson 
st66 at baki nafna sinum medan peir teludu petta, ok svaladi honum 
heldr medan. Gizurr gladi beiddisk at hann mundi kj6sa mann med 
sér til grida. Kolbeinn jatadi pvi, begar fra veeri Gizurr ok synir hans. 

Pa kom bar til Gro f anddyrit Ingibjorg Sturlud6ttir ok var { nattserk 
einum ok berfcett.’ Hon var pd prettén vetra gomul ok var bedi mikil 
vexti ok skorulig at sja. Silfrbelti haf6i vafizk um foetr henni, er hon 
komsk or hvilunni fram; var par 4 pungr ok par i gull hennar morg. 
Haf6i <hon> bat par me6 sér. Grda vard fegin henni mjok ok segir at 
eitt skyldi yfir ber ganga badar. 

Ok er Gizuri haf6i heldr svalat, ba var honum bat i hug at hlaupa 
eigi ut. Hann var i linkledéum ok i brynju, stalhuifu 4 hof6i, sverdit 
Brynjubit i hendi. Gréa var ok { nattserk einum. Gizurr gekk at henni 
Gro ok té6k fingrgull tvau 6r brékabeltispungi sinum ok fekk henni f 
hond, pvi at hann etladi henni lif en sér dauda. Annat fingrgullit hafoi 
Att Magnus biskup, fodurbrddir hans, en annat Porvaldr, fadir hans.® 
Kvazk hann vilja at beira gripa nyti vinir hans, ef sva foeri sem hann 
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vildi. Gizurr fann pa 4 Gré at henni fannsk mikit um skilnadinn peira. 
Leitadi Gizurr pa innar eptir hisunum ok med honum Gudmundr, 
freendi hans. Hann vildi aldri vid hann skilja. Peir kému at litlustofu 
ok etludu bar ut at leita. Pa heyrdi hann par mannamial uti ok bolvan. 
Brott hvarf hann badan. 


Chapter 173 


Nu veror par fra at hverfa. Per Groa ok Ingibjorg gengu nu Ut at 
durunum. Gréa bad Ingibjorgu itggngu. Pat heyrdi Kolbeinn gron, 
freendi hennar,? ok bad hana ut ganga til sin. Hon kvazk eigi pat vilja, 
nema hon kgri mann me6 sér. Kolbeinn kva6 eigi pat mundu. Groa 
bao hana tt ganga, — ‘en ek ver6 at leita sveinsins Porlaks, systursonar 
mins,’ segir hon — Porleifr hreimr var fadir hans.!° Sveinninn haf6i tit 
hlaupit 46r, ok logudu um hann linklzdin er hann kom ofan 4 vollinn. 
Hann var tfu vetra gamall. Komsk hann til kirkju.!! 

Pat er sumra manna sggn at Porsteinn genja hryndi Gro inn ij eldinn, 
ok par fannsk hon { anddyrinu.!? 

Kolbeinn gron hljép inn j eldinn eptir Ingibjorgu ok bar hana tt til 
kirkju. Téku pa htisin mjok at loga. 

Hallr Gizurarson kom litlu sfdar at beim inum sydérum durunum ok 
Arni beiskr med honum, fylgdarmadr hans.!3 Peir varu baédir mjok 
preyttir ok m6dir af hita. Bordi var skotit um pverar dyrrnar.!4 Hallr 
horf6i litt 4 ok hljop pegar ut yfir bordit. Hann haf6i sver6 i hendi ok 
ekki fleira vapna. Einarr Porgrimsson var neer staddr er Hallr hlj6p ut, 
ok hj6 f hofué honum med sverdi, ok var pat banasar.!° Ok er hann 
fell, hjé annarr 4 fotinn hoegra fyrir nedan kné sv4 at neer tok af. Pérdlfr 
munkr fra Pvera, glgerSarmaér, var nygenginn 4dr Ut ok var par i 
tininu.!® Hann tok geru, er par 14, ok skaut undir Hall, pa er peir 
Einarr gengu fra honum. Hann kippti ollu saman, Halli ok gzerunni, 4 
lei6 til kirkjunnar, pa er beir hug6u eigi at. En Hallr var fakladdr ok 
kom kul6i i sar hans. Munkrinn var ok berfcettr, ok k6l hann ok. Gat 
hann p6 komit peim bédum ij kirkju of sidir.!” 

Arni beiskr hljp begar tit eptir Halli. Hann drap fotum i bordit — 
var pa vid aldr — ok fell, er hann kom tt. Peir spuréu, hverr par fceri 
sva hrapalliga. 

‘Arni beiskr er hér,’ segir hann, ‘ok mun ek ekki grida bidja. Sé ek 
ok, at sa liggr hér skammt fra mér er mér likar eigi illa at ek hafa slika 
for ok hann.’!8 
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Kolbeinn melti pa: ‘Man engi nu Snorra Sturluson, ef pt fer grid.’ !9 

Badir unnu peir Kolbeinn 4 honum ok Ari Ingimundarson; ok fleiri 
hjoggu peir hann, ok lét hann pegar Iif sitt. 

ba fell ofan skalinn, fyrst nordan af skalanum sudr um loptit 
er { var skalanum. Pessir menn urdu par undir: {sleifr Gizurarson, Ketil- 
bjorn, brodir hans, Bjorn Olafsson, Steinn smidr, Kolbjorn, Asgrimr. 
Gudlaugr piltr, Ketill sitari, Kormakr bryti létusk i klefanum. Sokki 
Ormsson lézk i litlustofu. Pall hét lausama6r einn er fannsk daudr 
{ bordhusi i stofunni. Snaudir menn kofnudu niu i gestahtisi ok hét 
maor Porfinnr, fadir Pérdélfs tinsmids. Halfr pridi tugr manna lézk f 
brennunni. 

Halldérr Gudmundarson” gekk tt sudrdyrr af birinu, ok var par 
fyrir Eyjolfr Porsteinsson ok gaf honum grid. Ok er hann kom mjok at 
kirkjunni, var bar fyrir s4 ma6r er Porkell smi6r hét, er sfOan var veginn 
4 Mooruvollum.?! Hann tok til hans ok kva6 eigi sv 6tt { kirkjuna, en 
annarr hjo til hans me6 sver6i vid forkirkjuna ok kom framan 4 halsinn 
inum hoegra megin, ok hraut bl6dit allt 4 kirkjuna. Var pat mikill averki. 
Komsk hann vio pat i kirkju. 

N& toku oll husin at loga, nema eldhts brann eigi ok litlastofa ok 
skyrbur. 


Chapter 174 


Nt er at segja fra Gizuri Porvaldssyni at hann kom at skyrbtri, ok 
hann Guémundr, frendi hans, fylg6i honum.”* Gizurr bad hann fara 
fra sér, kvad heldr mega einn fa nokkut undanbrag6 ef bess vildi audna, 
par sem peir fengu eigi badir. Par kom pd ok J6n prestr Halldérsson,”? 
ok kva6 Gizurr pa bada skyldu brott fara fra sér at sinni. Gizurr steypti 
pa af sér brynjunni ok stalhufunni, en haf6i sverdit { hendi. Peir Jon 
prestr leitudu til sudrdura af birinu ok fengu badir grid. Gizurr 
Porvaldsson gekk { birit. Hann sa hvar skyrker st66 4 stokkum i birinu. 
Par hleypti <hann> sverdinu Brynjubit ofan i skyrit sv at pat sokk upp 
um hjgltin. Gizurr sé at par var ker { jordu hja, litit, ok var f syra.?4 En 
skyrkerit st66 par yfir ofan ok huldi mjok syrukerit pat er i jordunni 
var. Par var rim pat er ma6r matti komask i kerit, ok for Gizurr par f 
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Averka vid hann, ok skyldi sitt hogg hoggva hverr ok fara ekki tt at, 
ok vita hvernig hann yrdi vid. Hrani*> var til etladr ok Kolbeinn gron 
ok Ari Ingimundarson. Nu komu beir f burit med 1jési ok leitudu allt. 
Peir k6mu at kerinu er Gizurr sat { kerinu,”° ok logéu f kerit prir menn 
me6 spjétum eda fjorir. Peir preettu um: sogdu sumir, at fyrir yroi, en 
sumir ekki. Gizurr haf6i lofana fyrir kvidi sér sem hégligast, at peir 
skyldi sem sizt kenna at fyrir yrdi. Hann skeindisk 4 l6funum ok sva 
framan 4 beinum 4 skgfnungunum. Varu pat litil sar ok morg. Sva 
hefir Gizurr sagt sjalfr, 46r peir koemi i burit, at hann skalf af kulda, 
sva at svagladi f kerinu; en er beir kému f btrit, pa skalf hann ekki. 
Tvisvar leitudu peir um burit, ok for sva f hvarttveggja sinn. Eptir <pat 
gengu> beir i brott ok ut ok bjoggusk f brott. 

Gengu menn pa til grida, peir er lifs varu, Gudmundr Falkason, Poror 
djakni, Olafr er sidan var kalladr gestr, ok hafdi Einarr Porgrimsson 
unnit 4 honum.”’ Pa var f dagan. Stigu brennumenn pd 4 bak ok ridu tit 
6r gardi. Fotar-Orn8 reid sidast ok segir Eyj6lfi at hann s4 mann ganga 
til kirkju ok var leiddr, ok kvazk hyggja at Gizurr veri; kva6 pat eitt 
ra at sntia aptr. Peir svorudu margir, kv4du pat ekki vera mega. Var6 
ok ekki af, at beir sneri aptr. 

Gizurr haf6i ba gengit til kirkju, sem Orn etla6i, pvi at sva var honum 
kalt ordit at hann poldi eigi lengr par at vera. Ok er Gizurr kom f 
kirkju, varu kle6i borin at honum, ok vermdi st: kona hann 4 lerum 
sér er Hallfridr hét ok var kollué Gardafylja, er si6an var heimakona 
meo Ka4lfi Brandssyni 4 Vidimyri.29 Hann var hass ordinn mjok af reyk 
ok kul6da. Gizurr hresstisk bratt ok bar sik vel ok drengiliga eptir slika 
mannraun ok harma. Hallr, son hans, andadisk pa er ner var halfljést 
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Notes 


' Jon and his son, Ljotr (‘Ugly’) were probably the last to join Eyjélfr’s 
party. His farm lay in @xnadalr, only a little to the east of Oxnadals- 
heidr, the high ground to be crossed before Skagafjordér, where 
Flugumyrr lay, was reached. It is natural, then, that it was he who 
should provide the tjgrupinnr, particularly if it were a relatively heavy 
object (see below). After the burning, in October 1253, a band of men 
under Gizurr ravaged Bakki while Jon was absent. And in late January 
of the following year, they surprised him while he was sleeping in his 
house (rather than in the church there where he had slept since the 
burning) and killed him. The meaning of the word tjgrupinnr is uncer- 
tain. It may refer to a piece of wood covered in tar which could be 
used in starting a fire. But it more probably refers to a small barrel (or 
other vessel) containing tar (cf. older English pin, ‘small cask, keg’). 


2 There would have been sheepskins stretched out to dry outside the 
farm at Flugumyrr. 


3 Gizurr did this to be able to breathe the fresher air near the floor. 


4 Gréa Alfsdéttir was Gizurr’s second wife, whom he had only mar- 
ried in 1252. She was certainly mother of Hallr (line 51) and {sleifr 
(line 74), and possibly also of Ketilbjorn (line 74). 


5 Porbjorn nef was son of Pérdr Narfason, brother of Helga, mother of 
the bride, Ingibjorg Sturludottir. 


© On grid, cf. Laws, I 183-84, 210, 260. Gizurr gladi appears to have 
been a close companion and supporter of Gizurr Porvaldsson for at 
least a quarter of a century. He survived the burning at Flugumyrr, 
quite possibly by accepting Kolbeinn’s offer mentioned here. His home 
was at Lang(a)holt in Fldi in southern Iceland. His by-name gladi means 
‘the Cheerful’. Kolbeinn Dufgusson gron was one of the incendiaries. 
He was subsequently apprehended and killed at Espihdll in Eyjafjorér 
in January, 1254, by one of a band of men under Gizurr Porvaldsson. 
Gizurr composed a skaldic verse commemorating the killing. Cf. lines 
40-41 and note 9. 


7 Ingibjorg Sturlud6ttir was the daughter of Sturla Pérdarson, the author 
of [slendinga saga, by Helga Péréardottir. She was newly wed to Hallr 
Gizurarson. 
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8 Porvaldr Gizurarson (d. 1235), Gizurr’s father, is known for, among 
other things, his foundation (1226) of the Augustinian monastery on 
the island of Videy (off modern Reykjavik), of which he was first 
prior. See HOIC, 197-98 and Index. 


° Kolbeinn’s father Dufgus was a nephew of P6rdr Sturluson, father 
of Sturla Pérdarson, father of Ingibjorg. Cf. line 15 and note 6. 


10 Porleifr Ketilsson hreimr (died 1289; married to Gréa’s sister) had 
left the wedding-feast the day before the night of the burning (i.e. on 
Tuesday, 21st October, 1253), apparently leaving his son at Flugumyrr. 
He also joined Gizurr in the revenge for the burning. Porleifr later 
distinguished himself by being elected lawspeaker (/ogsegumadr ) on 
three occasions (1263-1265, 1268, 1271) and was the last person to 
hold the position. 


!! Most of the churches of thirteenth-century Iceland were attached to 
farms and privately owned. It is natural that there should have been 
one at an important farm like Flugumyrr. In situations like the one 
described here, churches would have been regarded as places of sanctuary. 


2 This refers to the gruesome scene where Gizurr returns to the farm 
soon after the burning and finds the remains of his wife and his son, 
[sleifr. borsteinn genja may well be identical with Porsteinn Gud- 
mundarson, who after the event praised the stout resistance presented 
by the defenders at Flugumyrr. 


13 Arni beiskr was the man who dealt Snorri Sturluson his death-blow 
at Reykholt on 23rd September, 1241. He was killed by Kolbeinn gron 
Dufgusson and Ari Ingimundarson at Flugumyrr. 


'4 A board had been put across the doorway by the attackers to prevent 
escape from the burning building. 


!5 Kinarr Porgimsson was from @xnaholl in @xnadalr (cf. note 1). He 
was killed there in January, 1254, by Olafr gestr in Gizurr’s revenge 
for the burning (cf. lines 119-20). 


'6 b6rdlfr munkr fra Pverd was presumably from Pverd, often called 
Munka-Pvera, in Eyjafjorér. A Benedictine monastery was established 
there in 1155 (cf. HOIC, 194). Ale was specially brewed for great 
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feasts such as this one at Flugumyrr and Porolfr had presumably played 
at least some part in this. 


'7 heim bddum must refer to Hallr and P6rélfr himself. 


18 Arni’s reference to Hallr here presupposes a situation prior to the 
events described in lines 58—63; in other words, the narrative is here 
going back in time. Sturla recognised the difficulties of telling of a 
number of more or less simultaneous events. Earlier in the description 
of the events at Flugumyrr, he explicitly writes: ‘Now a number of 
things happened simultaneously, but one can only tell about one thing 
at a time’ (Nu urdu margir atburdir senn, ok ma po fra einum senn 
Segja). 


'° Tt is appropriate that Kolbeinn should draw attention to Snorri 
Sturluson’s killing. His father was Snorri’s nephew as well as Poror 
Sturluson’s. Cf. lines 15-16, 40 and notes 6 and 9. 


20 Gudmundarson: so Kréksfjaréarb6k; but some manuscripts have 
Ogmundarson here, and earlier in Islendin ga saga (ch. 172), a Halldorr 
QOgmundarson is mentioned amongst the defenders of Flugumyrr 
‘er sidan var kalladr halshogg’ (who afterwards was known as ‘neck- 
chop’); cf. lines 85-86. 


21 Mooruvellir was a farm in Horgardalr (not to be confused with 
Mooruvellir in Eyjafjorér, about 33 km further south) some 50 km 
north-eastwards from Flugumyrr. In late January, 1254, three of the 
incendiaries were seized at Mooruvellir and killed. One of the three is 
named Porgils Sveinsson, and it is quite possible that ‘Porkell’ here is 
an error for “Porgils’. 


2 Excavations of the eleventh-century farmhouse at Sténg in southern 
Iceland have revealed the remains of a skyrbur and evidence of large 
vats, some half-buried in the earthen floor, and similar remains have 
also been found at the Augustinian monastery on the island of Videy 
off modern Reykjavik (cf. note 8 above). Skyr was a common dish in 
Scandinavia of the Middle Ages and is still widely consumed in present- 
day Iceland (often eaten with sugar and milk or cream); it consists of 
milk, soured and thickened, and is sometimes likened to yoghurt. 
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Although modern skyr has something of the consistency of cream- 
cheese, medieval sources refer to it being drunk. 


23 Probably not the same as Prest-Jéan, who was involved in the kill- 
ing of Kolbeinn gron (cf. note 6 above). 


24 S¥ra was sour whey; this was a common drink in medieval Iceland 
and would have been stored in large quantities on farms. It was often 
mixed with water to make a drink called blanda. 


25 Hrani Kodransson, of Grund in Eyjafjorér, one of the incendiaries, 
was subsequently killed in revenge (May, 1254) on the island of 
Grimsey by a band of men under the leadership of Oddr Poérarinsson, 
an ally of Gizurr Porvaldsson. 


6 The repetition of the antecedent kerinu is perhaps for emphasis, 
though er Gizurr sat i may mean ‘while Gizurr was sitting in [it]’ 
rather than ‘which Gizurr was sitting in’. 


27 Olafr gestr survived the burning at Flugumyrr; cf. note 15 above. 


28 We learned earlier that Fotar-Qrn acted as look-out for Eyjélfr’s 
band. We are also told that during the attack he spent most of his time 
on his horse. The latter circumstance might be consistent with the sug- 
gestion that he may have been called Fétar-Orn because he had some- 
thing wrong with his leg or foot. 


29 Kalfr Brandsson had himself been at the wedding-feast but had pre- 
sumably left before the attack by Eyjélfr. He later married Guony, 
another daughter of Sturla Pérdarson. In 1259 he also allied himself 
with Gizurr Porvaldsson against his enemy, Pérér Andrésson. Like 
his father and grandfather before him, he lived at Vidimyrr, a major 
farm in Skagafjoror. 


IV: KORMAKS SAGA 


The other Family Sagas with which Kormaks saga has most in com- 
mon are Hallfredar saga, Bjarnar saga Hitdelakappa, Gunnlaugs saga 
ormstungu and Laxdeela saga. In all of these apart from Laxdela saga 
the hero, as in Kormaks saga, is a poet; and in all five sagas the hero 
seems to hesitate between, on the one hand, the idea of committing 
himself in marriage to a woman with whom he is intimately involved 
in Iceland and, on the other, the lure of the vtanferod (‘journey abroad’), 
the need (as the hero sees it) to travel abroad to win fame and fortune. 
Kormaks saga is exceptional among these sagas in that its hero’s hesi- 
tation is attributed to supernatural causes, as this extract shows; and in 
the fact that the hero, Kormakr, does not travel abroad until relatively 
late in the history of his relations with Steingerdr, the woman with 
whom he is involved. Kormaks saga also resembles Bjarnar saga and 
Gunnlaugs saga but differs from Hallfredar saga and Laxdela saga 
in that its hero’s journey abroad does not lead to his marrying another 
woman. Kormaks saga nevertheless raises the question of whether the 
supernatural explanation of Kormakr’s failure to marry Steingerd6r is 
to be seen as symbolic of an emotional ambivalence in his character, 
such as the heroes of the other four sagas all have, in greater or lesser 
degree. 

Opinions have been divided as to whether these stories with the 
motif of the wavering hero owe more to European romances such as 
the story of Tristan and Isolde, a prose version of which was made in 
Norwegian in the thirteenth century as Tristrams saga ok Isondar, or 
to Germanic stories such as that of Sigurdér Fafnisbani (‘the slayer of 
Fafnir’), a relatively full version of which is preserved in Volsunga 
saga, a thirteenth-century Icelandic fornaldarsaga based largely on 
the heroic lays of the Poetic Edda. See Bjarni Einarsson, Skd/daségur 
(‘sagas of poets’, 1961; English summary, pp. 280-99). Kormaks saga 
is probably the oldest of the five Family Sagas listed above (see Paul 
Bibire’s review of Bjarni Einarsson’s To skjaldesagaer (1976) in Saga- 
Book XX:3 (1980), 238-40, p. 239), and may have influenced the 
other four. All five are anonymous, but probably written in the west or 
north-west of Iceland. 

There has also been disagreement about whether or not the verses 
of Kormaks saga were composed along with the prose by the author of 
the saga at the time of its composition, i.e. early in the thirteenth 
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century. The claim that the author of the prose also composed the verse 
is made in spite of the apparent discrepancy in content between some 
of the verses and the prose (e.g. in the first verse in the extract here, it 
is Kormakr’s shield that the scythe strikes against, rather than a sword 
as in the prose). Those who decide that the saga author did not com- 
pose the verse then debate whether the verses were made by the persons 
to whom they are attributed in the saga or indeed by any other poet or 
poets living between the time in which the events of the saga are set 
(the tenth century) and the author’s time. See, besides the works al- 
ready cited, Theodore M. Andersson, ‘Skalds and troubadours’, Medi- 
aeval Scandinavia 2 (1969), 7-41; Bjarni Einarsson, ‘The lovesick 
skald: a reply to Theodore M. Andersson’, Mediaeval Scandinavia 4 
(1971), 21-41; Einar Ol. Sveinsson, ‘Kormakr the Poet and his Verses’, 
Saga-Book XVII:1 (1966), 18-60; Peter Hallberg, Old Icelandic po- 
etry: eddic lay and skaldic verse, tr. Paul Schach and S. Lindgrenson 
(1975), 141-53. 

Kormaks saga is preserved in its entirety in M6druvallabok (AM 
132 fol.; = M), a mid fourteenth-century collection of Family Sagas. A 
small part of the saga (beginning half-way through chapter 3 and end- 
ing at a point corresponding to the end of line 56 of this extract) is also 
preserved on one of the three surviving leaves of the late fourteenth- 
century manuscript AM 162 F fol. (= 162; the other two leaves pre- 
serve parts of Bjarnar saga Hitdelakappa). The saga has been edited 
from these manuscripts by Theodor Mébius (1886) and by Einar Ol. 
Sveinsson (iF VUI, 1939, 201-302), and it is in the latter edition that 
the full text of the saga is most readily available. The present extract is 
based mainly on the text of that edition, though it has been collated 
with that of M as edited in facsimile by Einar Ol. Sveinsson (in CCIMA 
V, ff. 121v—122r). The interpretations of the verses reflected in the 
present text differ in several respects from those of Mébius and Einar 
Olafur, and indeed from those of Finnur Jénsson in his critical edition 
of the verses in Skj B I 73-74. The readings from 162 given in the 
textual notes are derived from those supplied in the two editions of 
Kormaks saga just mentioned, as well as from those given by Finnur 
J6énsson in his diplomatic edition of the verses in Skj AI 82—83. Read- 
ings from 162 are, however, given only in cases where the text of M is 
in one way or another problematic. 
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The spelling of Kormakr’s name with a short a (Kormakr as opposed 
to Kormdkr), recommended by Einar Ol. Sveinsson in his article of 
1966 referred to above, in preference to the long d spelling used in his 
1939 edition of the saga, has been adopted here. 

In this extract, which corresponds to chs 5-6 in IF, toa single chapter 
in M, Steingerodr’s father Porkell takes steps to end Kormakr’s visits to 
his daughter, of which he disapproves. A literal transcription of the 
text of M can be found in extract XVIII, and a facsimile of the two 
pages of the manuscript at http://vsnrweb-publications.org.uk/NION- 
2-facs.pdf. 
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Chapter 5: Fall Porveigarsona 


Porveig hét kona; hin var mjok fjolkunnig. Htin bjé 4 Steinsstgdum i 
Midfirdi. Hon atti tva sonu. Hét hinn ellri Oddr en hinn yngri Guémundr; 
peir varu haévadamenn miklir. Oddr venr kvamur sinar ¢ Tungu til 
Porkels ok sitr 4 tali vid Steinger6éi. Porkell gerir sér datt vid ba broedr 
ok eggyjar pa at sitja fyrir Kormaki. Oddr kva6 sér pat ekki ofrefli. 

Pat var einnhvern dag er Kormakr kom i Tungu; var Steingerér f 
stofu ok sat 4 palli. Porveigarsynir satu i stofunni ok varu bunir at 
veita Kormaki tilre6i er hann gengi inn, en Porkell haf6i sett g6rum 
megin dyra svero brugdit, en gdrum megin setti Narfi lja i langorfi. En 
pa er Kormakr kom at skaladyrum, skara6i ofan lj4inn ok meetti hann 
sverdinu, ok brotna6i { mikit skard. ba kom Porkell at ok kva6 Kormak 
mart illt gera ok var mal606i1; snyr inn skyndiliga ok kvedr Steingerdi 
af stofunni. Ganga pau Ut um aorar dyrr, ok lykr hann hana i einu 
Uutiburi; kvad pau Kormak aldri sjask skulu. Kormakr gengr inn ok 
bar hann skjétara en ba var6i, ok var6 peim bilt. 

Kormakr litask um ok sér eigi Steingerdi, en sér pa broedr er beir 
st<cmuku vapn sin, snyr i brott skyndiliga ok kva6 visu: 


Hneit vid Hrungnis féta 
hallvitj<g>ndum stalli, 

inn var ek Ilmi at finna, 
engisar, of genginn; 

vita skal hitt, ef heetir 
hand-Vidris mér grandi, 
—ne Yggs fyr lid leggjum — 
liti<ls meira Vitis. 


Kormakr finnr <eigi> Steingerdi, ok kva6 visu: 
Braut hvarf 6r sal seta, 
sunds erum hugr 4 Gunni, 
hvat merkir nu, herkis, 


holl pverligar alla? 


21 engisar M. fenginnM. 22 hann hettir M. 
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Rennda ek allt it innra 
Eir <h>argeirs at peiri, 
hans erum Horn at finna, 
hus brageislum, fusir. 


Eptir pat gekk Kormakr at husi<nu> er Steinger6dr var { ok braut upp 
hdsit ok taladi vid Steingerdi. 

Hon melti, ‘Pu breytir 6varliga, scekir til tals vid mik, pvi at 
Porveigarsynir eru etladir til hofuds pér.’ Pa kvad Kormakr: 


Sitja sverd ok hvetja 

sin andskotar minir, 
eins karls synir, inni; 
erut beir banar minir. 
En 4 vioum velli 

vega tveir at mér einum; 
pa er sem eer at Ulfi 
oreeknum fjor sceki. 


Par sat Kormakr um daginn. 

Nu sér Porkell at betta ra6 er farit er hann haf6i stofnat. Nu bidr hann 
Porveigarsonu at sitja fyrir Kormaki i dal einum fyrir Utan gar6 sinn. 

Pa melti Porkell: ‘Narfi skal fara me ykkr, en ek mun vera heima 
ok veita yor lid, ef bér purfus.’ 

Um kveldit ferr Kormakr f brott, ok begar er hann kemr at dalnum, 
s4 hann menn prja ok kva6 visu: 


Sitja menn ok meina 
mér eina Gna steina; 
peir hafa vil at vinna 

er mér varda Gna boréa; 
pvi meira skal ek peiri 
er beir ala meira 

ofund um 6rar gongur 
unna solva Gunni. 


ba hljopu Porveigarsynir upp ok séttu at Kormaki lengi. Narfi skrjadi 
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um it ytra. Porkell sér heiman at peim scekisk seint, ok tekr vpn sin. [ 
pvi bili kom Steingerér Ut ok sér etlan fodur sins; tekr hon hann 
hondum, ok kemsk hann ekki til lids med peim broedrum. Lauk sva 
pvi mali at Oddr fell, en Gudmundr varo évigr ok dé p6 sidan. Eptir 
petta for Kormakr heim, en Porkell sér fyrir beim broedrum. 

Litlu sfdar ferr Kormakr at finna Porveigu ok kvezk ekki vilja bygg6 
hennar par i firdinum. 

‘Skaltu flytja pik f brott at 4kvedinni stundu, en ek vil allra bota 
varna um sonu pina.’ 

Porveig melti, ‘Pat er likast at pvi komir pt 4 leid at ek verda 
heradflotta, en synir minir Obeettir, en pvi skal ek bér launa at pt skalt 
Steingerdar aldri njota.’ 

Kormakr segir, “‘Pvi mantu ekki ra6a, in vanda kerling.’ 


<Chapter 6> 


Sidan ferr Kormakr at finna Steingerdi jafnt sem d6r; ok eitt sinn, er 
pau tala um pessa atbur6i, letr hon ekki illa yfir. Kormakr kveor visu: 


Sitja menn ok meina 

mér Asjanu pina; 

peir hafa logdis Loddu 
linna foetr at vinna, 

pvi at upp skulu allar, 
olstafns, 4dr ek pér hafna, 
lysigrund, i landi, 

linns, bj664r rinna. 


‘Mel pt eigi sva mikit um,’ segir Steingerdr. ‘Mart ma pvi bregda.’ 
Pa kvadé Kormakr visu: 


Hvern myndir pu, Hrundar, 
Hlin, skapfromu6, linu, 

— liknsynir mér ltka 

1j6s — pér at ver kjésa? 


Steingeror segir: 


88 Grundar M. 
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Bredr mynda ek blindum, 
bauglestir, mik festa; 

yrdi goo, sem gerdisk, 
g606 mér ok skop, Froda. 


Kormakr segir, “NU kaustu sem vera etti; opt hefi ek higat minar 
kvamur lagéar.’ 

Nut bidr Steingerdr Kormak stunda til fodur hennar ok f4 hennar, ok 
fyrir sakir Steingerdar gaf Kormakr Porkatli gjafar. Eptir petta eigu 
margir menn hlut i, ok par kom um sidir at Kormakr bad Steingerdar, 
ok var hon honum fgstnu6d ok 4kvedin brullaupsstefna, ok stendr nt 
kyrrt um hrid. Nd fara ord 4 milli peirra, ok verda f nokkurar greinir 
um fjarfar, ok sva veik vid breytiliga, at sf6an bessum radum var radit, 
fannsk Kormaki fatt um, en pat var fyrir pa sok at Porveig seiddi til at 
pau skyldi eigi njétask mega. 

Porkell i Tungu atti son roskinn er Porkell hét ok var kalladr tann- 
gnjostr; hann haf6i verit Gtan um stund. Petta sumar kom hann tt ok 
var meo fodur sinum. 

Kormakr soekir ekki brullaupit eptir pvi sem akvedit var, ok lei6d 
fram stundin. Petta bykkir freendum Steingerdéar 6virding er hann bregor 
pessum radahag, ok leita sér rads. 


93 Bradr M. 100 gjofum M. 
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V: BJARNAR SAGA HITD@LAKAPPA 


Bjarnar saga Hitdelakappa, like Kormaks saga, belongs to the group 
of poets’ sagas which tell of the rivalry between men for a woman’s 
love. In the case of Bjarnar saga, the hero’s rival, Pérdr Kolbeinsson, 
is a historically-attested court poet, whose eulogistic verses are 
preserved in texts of the Kings’ Sagas; the more fictitious poetic 
reputation of the hero Bjorn Arngeirsson depends entirely on the 
frequently scurrilous verses preserved in his saga. The feud arises from 
competition for the love of Oddny Porkelsdottir, originally betrothed 
to Bjorn but married instead to Pérér, who treacherously spreads a 
false report of the hero’s death during his youthful adventures in Russia 
and England. On Bjorn’s return to Iceland his justifiable antagonism 
to Péror inaugurates a lifelong hostility, involving an adulterous 
relationship with Oddny and a series of slanderous exchanges between 
the two poets, reflecting the details of life in a farming community in 
Borgarfjor6r in the west of Iceland. Slander, especially in verse, was 
an offence heavily punished by law in Iceland, a law also breached by 
Bjorn’s erection of nid — a carved representation of Pérér involved in 
a homosexual encounter. The sexual connotations of the insult 
correspond metaphorically to Bjorn’s sexual appropriation of Pérér’s 
wife, as does the saga’s unusually negative representation of Pérdr as 
a paradoxical blend of coward and aggressor. The feud finally modu- 
lates into the physical violence conventionally found in the Sagas of 
Icelanders, culminating in the scene reproduced below, in which Péror, 
assisted by a host of minor characters who have been drawn into the 
feud — including Pordr’s nominal son Kolli, who learns only in the 
course of battle that Bjorn is his real father — finally gets the better of 
the hero. 

The saga is poorly preserved, mainly in the seventeenth-century paper 
manuscript AM 551 D a 4to (= 551). The first five chapters are missing, 
although a summary text survives in an expanded version of Snorri 
Sturluson’s separate Saga of St Oldfr. Two leaves survive of the 
medieval manuscript (AM 162 F fol., = 162; late fourteenth century) 
from which the seventeenth-century copy was made; the first part of 
the text below (to line 45) is found on the second of these leaves. The 
saga’s relatively unsophisticated structure and absence of overt 
influence from other sagas suggest an early date of composition, around 
1220, although an attempt has recently been made to establish it as a 
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late and derivative work (Bjarni Gudnason 1994). The text refers to 
earlier traditions which served as its sources, and to the twelfth-century 
cleric Runélfr Dalksson, who may have written a short biography of 
Bjorn. Most of the verses cited must also be older than the prose. 

The full text of the saga can be found in IF Ill. The following extract 
is based on that edition, with some modifications from A Critical 
Edition of Bjarnar saga hitdeelakappa, edited by John LeC. Simon, 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1966. 
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Chapter 32 


Pat er sagt i Qdru lagi fra Birni, at hann var snimma 4 f6tum pann 
morgin ok matadisk, en Sigmundr, htskarl hans, var farinn upp ij dal. 
Birni potti illar hisgoengur, er hann atti sekott, ok pétti aldri grveent 4 
hverri stundu hann purfti manna vid, ok var hann nokkut brinvolr ok 
sag0i Pordisi, konu sinni, at hann myndi fara 4 Hvitingshjalla ok skera 
mon 4 hrossum Porsteins, 45r hann sendi pau vestr;! ok p6 kvad hann 
heldr hafa harkat um draumana um nottina ok kvazk po égorla vita 
fyrir hverju pat mun vera. Hann kvazk mjok opt 4 ba lei6 dreyma sem 
nd ok kva6d pd nu mest um vera. 

Hon melti, “Pat vilda ek at pt foerir hvergi fra husi f dag, ok ertu 
6varr um pik, par er fjandmenn pinir sitja umhverfum pik; eda hvat 
dreym6i pik?’ 

“Ekki let ek drauma ra6a forum minum,’ segir hann. 

‘Eigi vilda ek at pti foerir fra huisi, ok verir sem varastr um pik ok 
hefir pat fyrir engum spillt; en mér virdisk sem raunillar hafi verit 
svefnfararnar { nott, ok seg mér hvat fyrir bar.’ En Bjorn kvad visu:? 


Undr er, ef ekki bendir, 

opt vakir drengr at lengrum, 
6gn hef ek fyr6a fregna, 
framvisar mér disir, 

pvi at armleggjar orma 

Ilmr dagleygjar hilmis 

heim 6r hverjum draumi 
hjalmfaldin by6r skaldi. 


“Petta hefir mik opt dreymt,’ sag6i hann, “ok ni med mestu moti i ndtt.’ 

Hon latti hann fra husi at fara, en hann lét ekki letjask. Huskarlar, 
peir sem heima varu, féru { sk6g at hoggva vid, ok var Bjorn einn 
roskinna manna. Nut byr hann til hrossanna ok hefir manskeri mikil 4 
linda ok hott 4 hofdi ok skjgld 4 hlid; sverd hafdi hann i hendi, er 
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Sveinn fimmtan vetra gamall for med honum. Ok er beir gengu 6r 
tuni, kva6 Bjorn visu: 


Ut geng ek med lid litit, 

litt sé ek hers vi6 viti; 

sverd fylgir menmyrdi> 
mitt ok skjgldr enn hviti; 

en fyrir einum runni 

egis dyrs of Myrar, 

vondr skal hjalts 6r hendi 
hrgkkva, fyrr en ek stgkkva. 


Peir féru pa gotu er liggr til Hvitingshjalla; en peir eigu at fara yfir 
Hitara, skammt fra pvi er hon fellr 6r vatninu. Ok er beir hafa farit um 
hri6, pa sér sveinninn sex menn fara i moti peim fra stakkgar6i af 
Hvitingshjalla. Bjorn spyrr sveininn ef hann s@i hrossin® 4 hjgllunum, 
kva6 audse vera munu fyrir litar sakir. Hann kvazk sj hrossin ok sva 
sex menn fara i mot beim. Bjorn kva6 pa enn visu: 


Tveir erucm>, voror,’ en varum, 
vapn-Eirar, vel fleiri; 

opt <v>ar <s>kald und skildi 
skél<kinn>i<s> at j6lum; 

enn hraustge6i 4 hausti, 
hoddlestis, kom vestan, 

sveit vara seggja litil 
snarfengs, meo lid drengja. 


Bjorn haf6i kyrtil g6dan ok var { hosum ok vafit silkireemu um f6t sér, 
peiri er hann haf6i skipt um vid inn helga Olaf konung.’ Hann bra 
sverdinu er Porfinnr Pvarason atti, ok melt: 

‘Tilt sverd A hér go6r drengr,’ segir hann. 

Kalfr sér pa bratt, par sem hann var kominn, ok heldr eptir beim ok 
melti: 

‘Eigi er minni van,’ segir hann, ‘at skipti med oss gefunni; peir 
pottusk mik hafa { hettu settan,? en ek hygg at ek veida nu pann bjorn, 
er vér vildum allir veida.’ 


48 Tver 55/1. 52 hraustgodi55/. 54 leggja 551. 
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‘Skammt eigu beir nu hingat, Bjorn,’ segir sveinninn, ‘pvi at peir 
fara hart.’ 

Bjorn svarar, ‘Pvi au6veldara mun okkr at taka hrossin sem fleiri 
beina at.’ 

Sveinninn melti, “Ekki munu petta fridarmenn vera; peir eru allir 
med vapnum. Ok enn sé ek fleiri menn, pvi at sumir fara eptir okkr ok 
enn vapnadir.’ 

‘Eigi skyldir pt of mikit um gera,’ segir Bjorn; ‘kann vera, at pat sé 
réttamenn.”!° 

Sveinninn melti, ‘Ek sé enn fleiri menn, ok fara fra Hdlmi; ok er 
okkr pat eitt ra6 at snua til Hellisdals, ok forum sidan Klifsdal ok 
fordum okkr.’!! 

Bjorn meelti, ‘Ekki hefi ek enn eltr verit hér til, ok sv4 mun enn, ok 
mun ek eigi aptr hverfa; forum eptir Klifsandi til Klifsjorva, ok gjarnan 
vilda ek fara til Grasteins ins mikla, ef vit mettim bangat komask.’ 

‘Eigi ma ek pat vita,’ segir sveinninn, ‘hvé okkr ma pat endask, pvi 
at menn scekja at okkr gllum megin, ok sé ek pat gorla, at sex eru hvar 
saman, Pott sumir eigi lengra til okkar en sumir; ok sé ek nti alls eigi 
feeri menn en fjéra ok tuttugu.’ 

Bjorn spyrr, ‘Hvern veg er beim monnum varit, er okkr eru nestir?’ 

Sveinninn segir, ok pottisk Bjorn kenna Kalf at frasggn hans.!? Kalfr 
var madér mikill ok svartr, ok atti skammt til peira 4 bak beim, er Kolli 
ok synir Eids kému fyrir pa. Dalkr ferr at fra H6lmi ok er synu first 
peim ok peir er honum fylgja. Bjorn meelti vid sveininn: 

‘Far pt nu upp f hjallann eptir hrossunum, en ek mun hér bia; ekki 
mun stoda at fara lengra.’ 

Nut settisk Bjorn ni6r, en sveinninn ferr at taka hrossin ok vildi vikja 
ok maitti eigi, pvi at ha haf6i tekizk fundr peira. 

Peir koma fyrst at Birni, Kalfr vid sétta mann, Kolli ok synir Eiés 
med honum vid sex menn. Porvaldr Eidsson skytr spjoti at Birni begar 
er hann nair til hans. Bjorn tok spjotit 4 lopti ok sendi aptr til eiganda. 
Pat kom 4 Porvald midjan, ok fell hann dau6r til jardar. Peir hofou 
komizk 4 milli hans ok Grasteins, svd at Bjorn komsk eigi bangat. 
P6ror vildi hefna brddur sins ok hjo til Bjarnar mikit hogg; en Bjorn 
helt 4 skildinum sv at handleggr hans var {i mundridanum, ok kom 
hoggit 4 skjoldinn ok var6 sva mikit, at handleggr Bjarnar gekk f sundr, 
ok fell skjgldrinn nidr. ba preif Bjorn spor6 skjaldarins hinni hendinni 
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ok rak { hofu6 Pérdi, sva at hann fekk pegar bana; en sumir menn 
segja at hann legdi hann med sexunum til bana.!? Kolli sétti Bjorn 
fast, neer { mesta lagi einna manna i sffellu, pott vér kunnim eigi at 
greina hvert sarafar hann veitti honum. Kalfr melti, kvad honum nt 
fyrir allt eitt koma, pott hann felldi nokkura menn, ok kva6 hann skyldu 
nd eigi undan ganga. 

‘Er oss nt eigi mannfatt,’ segir hann. 

Sumir meltu at sla skyldi hring um Bjorn ok var6veita hann, at 
hann komisk hvergi fi brott, ok bida Péréar Kolbeinssonar at vega at 
honum til lyk6a. Ok medan peir roeddusk petta vid, pa leysti Bjorn 
manskeri af linda sér, ok varu pau nyhvott er hann for heiman, bedi 
mikil ok bitrlig. Ni kom Dalkr til med sex menn ok vill begar scekja at 
Birni, pvi at hann var hraustr karlmadr, ok pottisk hann varla 4<n» 
hdélmsok vid Bjorn, er hann atti sonar sins at hefna. En Bjorn bregor 
sverdinu Porfinns, er hann haf6i heiman haft, ok hgggr 4 fot Dalki sva 
hart at fétrinn brotnadi, en eigi beit, ok var6é Dalkr 6vigr ok fluttr 4 
brott bangat sem honum var ohett. 

Ok pvi nest kom Pérér Kolbeinsson; ok er Bjorn sa hann, pa melti 
hann: 

‘Seinn til sliks mots, litill sveinn.’ 

‘Sa skal pér 6 nu neer standa i dag,’ segir Pordr, ‘ok hoggva pik 
klekishogg.’ 

“Pau ein muntu hoggva,’ segir Bjorn, ‘medan pti lifir.’ 

P6rdi vard mismelt, ok vildi hann sagt hafa at s4 skyldi hann hoggva 
kldmhoggvi pann dag.!5 Bjorn gripr ni skerin, pvi at hann veit at 
sveroit dugir ekki, ok hleypr at P6rdi ok etlar at reka 4 honum skeerin. 
Pér6r veiksk undan, en fyrir vard hiskarl Pérdar er Grimr hét, ok 
fekk pegar bana. Ok i pvi bili hjé Ka4lfr til Bjarnar ok veitti honum 
mikit sar, ok fell Bjorn nu, sva at hann st66 4 knjém ok vardisk med 
skerunum af mikilli hugpry6i, pvi at hann var inn mesti fullhugi, sem 
opt hofdu raunir 4 ordit, ok veitti beim morg sar er hann sottu. Peir 
sottu hann nd sva fast, ok engi meir en Kolli. 

Bjorn melti, ‘Fast soekir pti mik f dag, Kolli,’ segir Bjorn. 

‘Eigi veit ek hverjum i er at byrma,’ segir hann. 

‘Své er ok,’ segir Bjorn, ‘m6dir bin mun petta fyrir pik hafa lagt at 
pt skyldir mér hardasta atgongu veita; en sj4 pykkjumk ek at annat 
mun pér betr gefit en zttvisin.’!® 

Kolli segir, ‘Eigi pykkir mér pti pat snimma sagt hafa, ef mér er 
nokkurr vandi 4 vio pik.’ 
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Ok pegar gengr Kolli brott ok heettir atsékninni. 

Bjorn vardisk mjok lengi me6d skerunum, sv4 at hann st66 4 knjam, 
ok allir undrudusk peir hvi hann maitti slika vorn veita, neesta vapnlauss 
ma0or, sv4 margir sem peir séttu hann, ok pottusk po allir hafa fullleiksa, 
er honum urdu nestir. Nu er bat sagt at Pordr hjo til Bjarnar, ok beit af 
honum pjohnappana, ok fellr Bjorn pa. Pérdr vill pa eigi lata hoggva 4 
milli ok h¢gggr af Birni hofud f gdru heggvi ok gengr 4 milli bols ok 
hofuds,!” ok pd kvad Poror visu: 


Laskat, snarr at snerru, 
(segg bann bitu eggjar, 
hinn er fyrir heidi sunnan 
hugpry6i mér fry6i) 

at, mordvandar, myndak, 
meids hlutum ran af beidi 
(bitu pann fyrir sek sanna 
sverO) hans bani veréa. 


P6rodr tok hofud Bjarnar ok batt vid Alar sér; lét par hanga vid sgdul 
sinn.!8 Kélfr kvazk vilja at peir kcemi f Hdlm ok lysti par viginu, ok 
lézk vilja foera beim men, er Bjorn haf6i haft 4 sér. Dalkr svarar ok 
kva6 pat é6skylt vera ok kappsamligt, kva6 pat betr s6ma at syna sik f 
yfirbotum vid freendr Bjarnar eptir betta verk heldr en auka vansem6 
vid pa. Poror lagoi par hvartki til. Kalfr reié pegar af vetfangi. Ok er 
peir ridu f brott ok varu komnir ofan yfir Klifsand, pa flugu moti beim 
hrafnar nokkurir, ok pa orti Pérdr visu pessa: 


Hvert stefni pér, hrafnar, 
hart meo flokk enn svarta? 
Fario ljost matar leita 
landnor®or fra Klifsandi. 
Par liggr Bjorn, en Birni 
bl6dégogl of skor st66u; 
pollr hné hjalms 4 hjalla 
Hvitings ofar litlu. 
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Notes 


' The trimming of horses’ manes has aristocratic and heroic resonances. 
Prymr, lord of the giants, is said to trim his horses’ manes and twist 
golden collars for his dogs as he sits on his ancestors’ burial mound 
(Prymskvida 6); it is also named as one of the activities (along with 
making shafts for their spears and driving horses) which the mur- 
dered young sons of the great king Atli have not lived to perform 
(Atlakvida 37). The horses are a gift from Bjorn to the influential 
chieftain, Porsteinn Kuggason, who had attempted to bring about a 
settlement between Bjorn and Pordor. 


? The verse includes a strange blend of pagan and Christian symbolism. 
The helmeted woman who invites the poet home — that is, to his 
death — suggests the valkyrie, one of the supernatural ‘shield-maidens’ 
whose function was to help Odinn in his task of choosing warriors 
doomed to die. The chosen heroes would join the god in Valholl and 
engage in perpetual warfare in preparation for the final battle against 
the predestined enemies of gods and men. But this apparition is 
explicitly associated with the ‘ruler of day’s fire’, clearly a kenning 
for the Christian God, though it has been argued that the kenning may 
refer to Odinn, or to a deity blending pagan and Christian conceptions. 
There is a parallel in a number of verses in Gisla saga in which the 
poet describes two women, one benign and one hostile, who appear to 
him in dreams; in one of these the expression bj6da heim ‘invite home’ 
is used, as in Bjorn’s verse. It has been argued that the ‘good’ dream- 
woman is the poet’s fy/gja or protective spirit. 


3 Porfinnr Pvarason, Bjorn’s cousin, is said earlier in the saga to have 
borrowed Bjorn’s famous sword, though no reason is given. Porfinnr 
has little role in the saga other than to account for the hero’s weaponless 
state. 


* It is not uncommon for sagas to include a description of the hero 
shortly before his death, a passage described by Theodore M. Andersson 
as a ‘necrology’ (1967, 60-62), and generally used to present him ina 
positive light. It has been suggested that skalds were stereotypically 
portrayed as dark and ugly; Bjorn does not conform to this type, but 
shares his red hair and freckled colouring with another hero with 
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poetic leanings, Grettir. There are some indications that red hair or 
beard was associated with shrewdness and wit; Snorri godi in Eyrbyggja 
saga is also red-bearded, and Raudgrani ‘Red-beard’ was one of 
Odinn’s names. The purpose of the reference to Bjgrn’s poor sight 
must be to motivate the dialogue between him and the boy who 
describes the approaching attackers (lines 44-85). 


5 The man-kenning menmyrdir must refer to Bjorn himself, although 
it seems inappropriate that the verse stresses his ownership of the sword 
and shield he is carrying (Bjorn’s own weapons have, according to the 
prose narrative, been borrowed by his father, and he is carrying the 
inadequate sword of his cousin Porfinnr Pvarason). This has been cited 
as one instance of the disparity between verse and prose in this part of 
the saga (Vogt 1921, 54, 65); it would be more accurate, in fact, to 
refer it to the multiplicity of traditions, in both verse and prose, about 
Bjorn’s last battle and the weapons he carried to it. 


6 At this point the text preserved in the second of the two surviving 
medieval manuscript fragments breaks off; the remaining text comes 
from the seventeenth-century paper copy of this manuscript which is 
the major source for the saga. 


7 Again it is inappropriate, though not unprecedented, for Bjorn to 
address the boy accompanying him with a full-blown warrior kenning 
(vapn-Eirar voeror). The author seems determined to push the idea of 
an unequal encounter to its extremity. Bjorn is attacked by no fewer 
than twenty-four, and while the saga’s presumed source, the verse, 
emphasizes the vulnerability of the warrior stripped of all but one of 
his supporters, the prose pares this down to the point where Bjorn’s 
companion, though adequate as an audience for his last verse, is 
negligible as a combatant, and in fact leaves the scene before the fight 
begins. The ‘bold man’ who ‘brought a band from the west in autumn’ 
may be Bjorn’s powerful ally Porsteinn Kuggason. 


8 Chapter 9 of the saga relates how Bjorn accidentally exchanges garters 
with King (later Saint) Olafr of Norway as they dress after a communal 
bath; Bjorn continues to wear the garter all his life and is buried with 
it after his death. When his bones are later disinterred the garter is found 
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uncorrupted — a testimony to the king’s sanctity — and is claimed to 
be still in existence at the time of the saga’s writing, used as a belt on 
a set of mass vestments. Another version of this story exists in some 
manuscripts of Snorri’s Saga of St Oldfr. 


° ¢ hettu: ‘in danger [of missing him]’. This must be the sense of Kalfr’s 
remark. It is improbable that he should be the first attacker to catch up 
with Bjorn in view of the detailed account of Pérér’s disposition of 
forces, which places Kalfr not on the way to Hvitingshjalli, but in the 
opposite direction, towards Vellir. The subsequent narrative, however, 
makes it clear that Kalfr is overtaking Bjorn from behind; the six men 
the boy sees in front of them must be the sons of Ei6r, Kolli and their 
companions. K4lfr’s pun on the meaning of the name Bjorn, “bear’, is 
taken up later as the attackers encircle their disarmed opponent (line 109). 


10 Bjorn’s insistence that the attackers are men of peace is clearly a 
heroic pretence, since he has already drawn his sword. 


'l The names appear in this order in the manuscripts, but have 
apparently been mistakenly reversed, as the route to Hellisdalr lies 
through Klifsdalr. 


!2 For the literary convention of characters identified from a distance 
by their clothing, see Laxdela saga ch. 63; Andersson and Miller 
(1989), 141 n. 38, 172 n. 90. See note 4 above. 


13 This reference to two conflicting versions of the narrative is the 
strongest indication of the existence of differing traditions, presumably 
oral, about Bjorn’s life before the writing of the saga. In his examination 
of the relationship between verse and prose in the saga, Vogt (1921) 
suggests that the author was attempting to reconcile the testimony of 
the verse Ut geng ek meo lio litit, lines 34-41, which says that Bjorn is 
carrying a sword and shield, with that of a narrative in which he is 
unarmed except for the mane-shears (his weapons having been 
borrowed by his father). 


'4 Bjorn’s slighting epithet /étill sveinn is also used of Péror in verses 
earlier in the saga. 
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15 Bo Almqvist, analysing this and other slips of the tongue in saga 
literature, argues that in folk-belief a slip of the tongue was a portent 
of death, and speculates that ‘it is not impossible that the folk tradition 
upon which the saga was based ascribed the slip of the tongue to Bjérn’ 
(1991, 248 note 30). But Almqvist also acknowledges that in literary 
manifestations of the theme, the person whose tongue slips is frequently 
made to reveal an accidental truth, in this case the cowardly strain in 
P6ror’s own character. Pérér intends to threaten Bjorn with a klamhogeg, 
a blow struck from behind on the thighs or buttocks, shaming both 
because it implies that the victim was turning to flee, and also, as 
Meulengracht Sgrensen argues, as ‘a symbolic action with a sexual 
component, corresponding to that of nid; the mutilated man was 
deprived of his manhood’ (1983, 68). The law-code Grdgds includes 
klamhogg among injuries categorised as in meiri sdr, ‘major wounds’. 
By involuntarily substituting the word klekishogg, “coward’s blow’, 
similar in sound and structure but opposite in meaning, Pérér turns 
the shame upon himself. 


16 This dramatic revelation to Kolli of his relationship with Bjorn 
concludes the ‘paternity theme’ (Dronke 1981) running through the 
saga. Once again traditional heroic motifs are called upon; in the Old 
High German Hildebrandslied, father and son fight to the death. 


17 This phrase might conceivably have something to do with the an- 
cient ritual of passing between a severed head and trunk in order to 
prevent the dead person from returning. 


18 The cutting off of an enemy’s head as a trophy is frequently men- 
tioned in the sagas. Orkneyinga saga tells of Jarl Sigurdr of Orkney 
tying the head of his defeated enemy, Melbrikta “Tooth’, to his saddle 
‘for his own glory’, but wounding his leg on Melbrikta’s protruding 
tooth and eventually dying of the wound. The custom is thought to be 
of Irish origin. 
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Fagrskinna is a history of Norway written in the early thirteenth century 
in Norway, possibly by an Icelander. It covers in a more compressed 
form the same time-span as Snorri Sturluson’s Heimskringla, excluding 
the legendary Ynglinga saga: the period from the reign of the ninth- 
century Halfdan svarti to 1177. Whether Snorri knew Fagrskinna is 
uncertain, but Fagrskinna and Heimskringla certainly share many 
features and at times the wording is identical, though the author of 
Fagrskinna falls short of Snorri’s sophistication and skill. The author’s 
taste for set-piece battles is well illustrated in the extract reproduced 
here; he gives full value to the account of this climactic scene found 
in his source, but dispenses with its hagiographic dwelling on the 
missionary efforts of Olafr Tryggvason and does not aspire to the 
psychological and political depth of Snorri’s account of the manceuv- 
rings preceding the battle. 

The name Fagrskinna, “beautiful parchment’, was applied in the 
seventeenth century to a now lost manuscript of the work, which was 
apparently known in medieval times as Néregs konunga tal, ‘Catalogue 
of the kings of Norway’. Compared with the earlier prose Latin and 
vernacular histories which were its sources, the work is a well- 
constructed and serious attempt at historical objectivity, avoiding 
excesses of piety and fantastic elements, as witness the measured 
treatment in this extract of the legend of Olafr Tryggvason’s survival 
of the Battle of Svolor. The high proportion of verses, many of them 
unknown elsewhere, which are interwoven with the prose text and 
drawn on for authenticating detail, shows this author as a pioneer of 
the historiographical techniques perfected by Snorri. 

The text survives in two versions, both now existing only in seventeenth- 
century and later copies of two medieval manuscripts. The older version 
(B, c.1250) is the basis of the text edited in Bjarni Einarsson’s edition 
in [F XXIX and is that followed in this extract. This version, however, 
has numerous gaps which are filled by reference to the later version 
(A, c.1300); the latter third of the extract below follows the A version 
because of a lacuna in B. Although the surviving copies are Icelandic, 
the survival of many Norwegian word-forms reflects the origin of the 
text in Norway (see below). 
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The place of Fagrskinna in early Norse historiography 


Histories of Norway and other Scandinavian topics were among the 
first texts to be written in Iceland, and provide important evidence of 
the transition from Latin to vernacular composition and of the shifting 
of the literary focus from continental Scandinavia to Iceland. The 
interrelationship of the various texts is difficult to disentangle, since 
some are completely lost, and others are now found only in later copies 
and reworkings that have often incorporated material from supposedly 
later works. The following is a summary account of historians and 
texts relevant to Fagrskinna: 


Adam of Bremen, Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum. The author 
was an eleventh-century canon who wrote (c.1073), in Latin, on matters of 
concern to the Archbishop of Bremen. Book 4 includes material, valuable 
because of its early date but sometimes of dubious accuracy, about the pre- 
Christian practices of the Scandinavian peoples. 


Szmundr Sigftsson ‘inn frdé6i’ (the Wise), an Icelandic scholar (d. 1133), is 
referred to as an authority in many historical texts. His lost work probably 
took the form of a chronological summary of the lives of the Norwegian kings. 
It is presumed to have been in Latin, since Ari, whose work was composed 
later, is referred to by Snorri Sturluson as the first writer of history in the 
vernacular. 


Ari Porgilsson is best known for his surviving short vernacular history of 
Iceland, now known as [slendingabok; but the manuscript gives the surviving 
book a Latin title, Libellus Islendorum, and refers to an earlier, now lost, version 
as [slendingabok, which it seems to say included lives of kings and genealogies. 
Whether these were in Latin or the vernacular, and whether they were more 
than brief regnal lists, is not known. The first version was written between 1122 
and 1133 (see the introduction to VIII below). 


Theodoricus monachus, Historia de Antiquitate Regum Norwagiensium ‘The 
Ancient History of the Norwegian Kings’. This is an account in Latin, brief 
but with many digressions, of the Norwegian kings from Haraldr harfagri to 
Sigurdr Jérsalafari (d. 1130). Theodoricus (Périr) was probably a Benedictine 
monk at Nidarhdélmr in Trondheimsfjord in Norway who wrote the work for 
presentation to Archbishop Eysteinn (1161-88) of Nidarédss (modern Trond- 
heim). Theodoricus claims to be the first to write down the material he records, 
naming as sources the memories preserved by Icelanders and in particular 
their poems, though he may not have known these directly. He may also have 
had access to regnal lists and chronologies such as those attributed to Ari and 
Szemundr. 
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Historia Norwegiae. A Latin text found only in a fragmentary manuscript 
from 1500 or later, but originally written probably in Norway before 1200. 
After a geographical preface, it deals briefly with the history of Norway down 
to 1015, and probably concluded with an account of its conversion to Christi- 
anity. 


Agrip af Néregskonunga segum. A short history (dgrip ‘summary’) in Norse, 
surviving, though incompletely, in an Icelandic copy (c.1230) of a Norwegian 
manuscript. The text was probably written sometime before 1200, and probably 
originally covered the reigns from Halfdan svarti to 1177, though it now breaks 
off in the middle of the twelfth century. It is believed that the author made use 
of Theodoricus and of Historia Norwegiae, but the relative dating of the three 
texts is difficult to establish; it also incorporates vernacular poetry. 


Oddr Snorrason, Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar. Oddr Snorrason was a monk at 
Pingeyrar in the north of Iceland who wrote a Latin life of Olafr Tryggvason 
c.1190 (according to some c.1170). It now survives only in three different 
redactions (one fragmentary) of an Icelandic translation. Oddr made use of 
the early Latin histories as well as oral traditions, including skaldic verse. It is 
clear that Oddr’s work is the main source for Fagrskinna’s account of Oléfr, 
though the relationship is made problematic by the late date of the surviving 
translation, some versions of which may in turn have been influenced by 
Fagrskinna itself, as well as other later texts. 


Gunnlaugr Leifsson, Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar. Gunnlaugr, also a monk at 
Pingeyrar, wrote another Latin life of Olafr Tryggvason which probably used 
and expanded Oddr’s version. It is now lost, but some passages survive trans- 
lated into Icelandic in the form of interpolations in The Greatest saga of Oldafr 
Tryggvason (Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta). This early fourteenth-century 
work is based on a version of the saga of Olafr Tryggvason in Heimskringla, 
expanded with material relevant to the king’s life from a variety of texts. 


Morkinskinna. In its present state this history, covering approximately the 
years 1035-1177, is found in an Icelandic manscript from about 1275, of which 
about a third is apparently missing. This version is considered to be a reworking, 
including interpolations from Agrip and additional skaldic stanzas, of an older 
text written c.1220, which may have lacked the many digressive anecdotes or 
pettir about Icelanders abroad; some argue, however, that these are integral 
to the work. The early Morkinskinna was an important source for the latter 
parts of Fagrskinna and Heimskringla. 


Heimskringla. Snorri Sturluson is generally accepted as the author. He is 
believed to have written it c.1230, reworking his own earlier Oldfs saga helga 
as the centrepiece. It covers the same chronological range as Fagrskinna, with 
the addition of the largely legendary Ynglinga saga, but on a more ambitious 
scale, with the biographies of individual kings presented as self-contained 
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sagas. Snorri made wide use of existing prose sources although they are 
rarely overtly acknowledged; his account of the battle of Svolor depends as 
heavily as Fagrskinna does on Oddr’s Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar, but is more 
economically narrated, and more fully supported by Snorri’s account of the 
events preceding it. 


Snorri famously articulated the importance of skaldic verse as historical source 
material and cites it extensively, though there is proportionately more in 
Fagrskinna. Scholars disagree as to whether Snorri knew Fagrskinna; it may 
not have been known in Iceland before the composition of Heimskringla, 
though Snorri could have encountered it during his first visit to Norway. There 
are many similarities of structure and wording, but these can often be attributed 
to common sources, such as Oddr’s Oldfs saga. It has been suggested that 
Snorri came to know Fagrskinna only at a late stage in the composition of 
Heimskringla. 


The Battle of Svolor 


This extract (chapter 24 of the IF edition) tells of the defeat and death at 
Svoldr of King Olafr Tryggvason in 999/1000, at the end of a five-year 
reign. He was celebrated as the bringer of Christianity to northern 
lands, as Fagrskinna relates: ‘He was the first of the kings of Norway 
to hold the true faith in God, and from his direction and power all the 
kingdom of Norway became Christian, and the Orkneys, Faroes, 
Shetland, Iceland and Greenland.’ This is an overstatement, since it 
was only the coastal areas of Norway that were touched by Oldfr’s 
proselytising; it was left to his more celebrated namesake, King Olafr 
Haraldsson (the Saint) to complete the conversion. Hagiographic 
legends concerning both kings began to spring up almost immediately 
after their deaths, and there is considerable transference of material 
from one body of legend to another: for instance, the famous tale of 
the breaking of Einarr bambarskelfir’s bow at Svol6r, found in Heims- 
kringla but not in Fagrskinna, is told of Olafr Haraldsson at the Battle 
of Nesjar in the early thirteenth-century Legendary Saga of St Oldfr. 
Fagrskinna’s main source for the life of Olafr was the hagiographic 
account by the Icelandic monk Oddr Snorrason, but Fagrskinna 
minimises the hagiographic element and heavily compresses the 
narration of the king’s life, though the account of the battle, with its 
colourful heroic and rhetorical devices, is more expansive. We know 
of the events leading up to the battle from a variety of contradictory 
sources and traditions, most of which the author of Fagrskinna ignores. 
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The language of Fagrskinna 


Although the text exists in late Icelandic copies, its Norwegian 
provenance is clear from the prevalence of Norwegian spellings. These 
are found in both versions, though the distribution is somewhat different 
in the two. At the time of the settlement of Iceland, the language was 
that taken there by settlers mostly from the western districts of Norway; 
by the thirteenth century, significant dialectal divergences can be 
detected in manuscripts. The following are the most conspicuous 
Norwegian features, and are retained where they occur in the extract 
edited here: 


ey for ey. Where Icelandic ey is produced by i-mutation of au, the 
corresponding Norwegian form is ey or dy (leypizk, Icel. hleypizk; leyniliga, 
Icel. leyniliga). 

a for 9. The vowel produced by u-mutation of a, rendered in Old Icelandic 
by @, often does not occur in Norwegian where the u is, or would normally be, 
retained; in this text the wu is often lost (fadr, Icel. fodur; annr, Icel. gnnur). 
The absence of mutation (i.e. the spelling with a) is more consistent in the B 
version (compare frdsegur, line 320, from A, with fadr, line 42, and hafud, 
line 76, from B). 

1, 7,n for hl, hr, hn. The voiceless initial consonant groups hl, hr, hn, were 
voiced to /, 7,n in Norwegian (Jd, Icel. hl6; reddr, Icel. hreddr). In one of the 
verses attributed to Hallfreédr hnekkir is required for alliteration with 
hertryggoar and hyggja, so the h is added here to the manuscript form nekkir 
(line 178). 

u for 6. The negative prefix, more commonly 6- in Icelandic, was more 
commonly i- in Norwegian; see here wkristni alongside okristni. 

sunr for son(r). The Icelandic form -son is probably a reduction, because of 
its frequent unstressed use in nominal compounds, of the form represented in 
Norwegian as sunr. 

hanum for honum. The Icelandic form honum derives from mutation of d to 
6 under the influence of a nasal consonant and following back vowel; the 
vowel was then reduced to o because it was frequently unstressed. 

meor and vidr for meo and vid. These forms are more prevalent in the A 
version (the latter part of this extract). 

Other Norwegianisms (frequent occurrence of @ for e, vowel harmony in 
unaccented syllables, y for i, gh for g) are also found in this text but are not 
represented in this extract. 

Where the text is extant in both versions, the earlier (B) version has been 
followed, but some emendations have been adopted from the A version without 
annotation. 
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Chapter 24: The Death of Oldfr Tryggvason 


Sveinn Danakonungr pottisk missa mikilla eigna peira er vera skyldu 
{ tilgjof Gunnhildar konu hans, pvi at Pyri haf6i eignir per er Haraldr 
konungr, fadir hennar, haf6i gefit henni. En Burizleifr pottisk ba mjok 
svikinn, p6 at hann hef6i tilgjof pa er Pyri skyldi hafa, pvi at konan 
kom eigi til hans.! Af atkalli Gunnhildar ok deggjun sendi Sveinn 
konungr menn eptir Pyri ok lét fylgja henni naudgri 4 Vindland til 
fundar Burizleifs konungs, ok gerdi hann brullaup til hennar. En hon 
vildi eigi eiga heidinn mann pd heldr en fyrr, ok var hon sv4 netr sjau 
meo konunginum at hon pa at peim hvarki mat né drykk, ok med 
radum f6strfadr sins gat hon loeypizk 4 braut 4 sk6g einn ok sva til 
bess er hon kom til sj6var, ok fengu pau par eitt lftit skip ok foru til 
Danmarkar. En hon por6i par eigi at leggja, pvi at hon ugg6i at Sveinn 
konungr, brodir hennar, myndi begar lata fylgja henni til Vindlands 
aptr, ef hann vissi at hon veri par komin. Hon for ba loeyniliga til 
Noregs 4 fund Oldfs konungs ok bad hann leggja til hjdlpradi med 
sér. Hann tok vid henni ok gerédi sér at eiginkonu 4n radi Sveins 
konungs, brodur hennar. 

Hon bad Olaf konung opt at hann skyldi heimta fé hennar at Burizleifi 
konungi 4 Vindlandi, ok kalladisk hafa litit af pvi er hon atti me6 réttu 
at hafa. ba gerdi konungr fero sina 6r landi, bau6 ut 1idi miklu ok haf6i 
sex tigu skipa, fér austr til Vindlands f gegnum Danakonungs riki fyrir 
titan hans pokk ok vilja. Olfr konungr fer mikit fé, ok allt eignadisk 
hann pat er hann vildi, ok olli pvi mest lidveizla Astridar, déttur 
Burizleifs konungs, er atti Sigvaldi jarl at Jomi. 

bd er Olafr konungr for af Vindlandi, sigldi hann yfir til Danmarkar 
litinn byr ok fagrt ve6r, ok féru pau skip fyrir er smeeri varu, en pau 
sfdar er stoerri varu, fyrir pvi at bau purftu meira veorit en bau er smeri 
varu. Vid einn hélma fyrir Vindlandi varu saman komnir margir st6rir 
hofdingjar. Pessi hélmi heitir Svoldr.2 [ pessum flota var Sveinn 
Danakonungr, er miklar sakar pottisk eiga vid Olaf konung. Sui var ein 
at Olafr atti Pyri, systur hans, ok fengit hennar at 6lceyfi hans. Annr 
sok var at hann sagdi at Olafr hafdi sezk i skattlond hans, Noregs riki, 
er Haraldr konungr, fadir hans, hafdi lagt undir sik.? Sigvaldi jarl var 
par med Danakonungi fyrir pa sok at hann var Danakonungs jarl. 
[ pessum flota var ok mikill hofdingi, Olafr sveenski Sviakonungr, er 
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hefna pottisk eiga 4 Oldfi konungi mikillar svivirdingar. Hann hafdi 
slitit festarmélum ok lostit med gléfa sinum Sigridi, modur Olafs 
konungs, déttur Skgglar-Tésta.* bA samu Sigridi atti pd Sveinn 
Danakonungr, ok var hon mjok fysandi at Sveinn Danakonungr ger6i 
Oldfi konungi mein eda svivirding. Ok { pessu 1idi var Eirikr jarl 
Hakonarsunr, er mestar sakar pottisk eiga vid Oléf konung ok hans 
menn, er verit hafSu ner drapi fadr hans, Hakonar, ok fleemt 6r landi 
alla sunu hans ok sezk i rikit eptir. 

Astridr hafdi fengit Olafi konungi ellifu skip, ok skyldi petta 1id 
fylgja konunginum til bess er hann keemi um Danmork. En pat var 
mest til at bau Burizleifr ok Astridr toku sva vel vid Oléfi konungi, at 
Geila hafdi verit déttir Burizleifs konungs ok systir Astridar, er Olafr 
konungr hafdi atta p4 er hann var 4 Vindlandi.5 Olafr Tryggvasunr 
haf6i alls eitt skip ok sjau tigu skipa, sem segir Halldérr 6kristni:° 


(Eyna for ok einu, 
unnviggs, konungr sunnan, 
svero raud metr at mordi 
meior, sjau tigum skeida, 
pa er hinlagar hreina 
haf0i jarl’ um krafda, 

sett gekk seggja dttar 
sundr, Skanunga fundar. 


Pessir hofOingjar hafdu tvigjan her ok lagu f hofn einni innan at 
holmanum, en skip Oldfs konungs sigldu hit ytra fyrir, ba er hofding- 
jarnir varu uppi 4 hélmanum ok s4 til er flotinn sigldi austan. 
Peir sA at sma skip sigldu fyrir. NU sj4 peir eitt mikit skip ok mjok 
glesiligt. 

Pa melti Sveinn konungr, ‘Farum til skipa sem tidast, par siglir nt 
Ormr enn langi austan.”® 

Pa svaradi Eirikr jarl, ‘Bioum enn, fleiri hafa beir stor skip en Orm 
enn langa.’ 

Ok sva var. Petta skip atti Styrkarr af Gimsum. Pa s4 beir enn annat 
skip mikit ok vel buit, hofSaskip. 

Pa melti Sveinn konungr, ‘Ni man hér fara Ormr enn langi, ok 
verdum eigi of seinir { m6ti beim.’ 


54hanum MS. 55 skref6an, krafoan MSS. 56 zttar MS. 
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Pa svaradi Eirikr jarl, “Eigi man betta vera enn Ormr enn langi; fa 
hafa enn farit stor skip beira, en morg munu til vera.’ 

Sva var bat sem jarlenn sagdi. Nokkur skip féru ba um ddr en skip 
sigldi meo stafadu segli. Pat var skeid ok miklu meira en annr skip 
pau er siglt hafSu. Pa er Sveinn konungr sa at betta skip haf6i engi 
hafud, st6d hann upp, melti ok 16 vid: 

‘Reddr er Oldfr Tryggvasunr ni, eigi borir hann at sigla med hofdum 
dreka sins; farum nt ok leggjum at sem har@ast.’ 

Pa svaradi Eirikr jarl, ‘Eigi er betta, herra, Oldfr konungr. Kenni ek 
petta skip, opt hefi ek pat sét, pat 4 Erlingr Skjdlgssunr,? ok er betr at 
vér leggim um skut hanum til pessar orrostu.!° Peir drengir eru par 
innan bords at vér megum vist vita ef vér hittum Olaf Tryggvasun. 
Betra er oss skar6 i flota hans en skei6 pessi sva buin.’ 

PA melti Olafr Sviakonungr, ‘Eigi skyldum vér edrask at leggja til 
bardaga vid Olaf, p6 at hann hafi skip mikit. Er pat skgmm ok neisa, 
ok man pat spyrjask 4 oll lond, ef vér liggjum hér me6 6vigjan her, en 
hann siglir pj6dleid fyrir titan.’ 

Pa svara6i Eirikr jarl, ‘Herra, lat sigla betta skip; ek man segja bér 
206 tidendi, at eigi man Olafr Tryggvasunr um oss hafa siglt, ok benna 
dag munum vér kost eiga at berjask vid hann. Nt eru hér margir 
hoefdingjar ok ventir mek peirar riOar at allir vér skulum hafa cerit at 
vinna fyrr en vér skiljumsk.’ 

Pa meltu peir enn, er fram kom eitt mikit skip, ‘Petta man vera 
Ormr enn langi, ok eigi vill Eirikr jarl,’ sagdu Danir, ‘berjask ok hefna 
faor sins, ef hann vill eigi nu.’ 

Jarlenn svaraéi reidér mjok, ok lét vera eigi minni van at Danum 
myndi eigi vera Oleidari at berjask en hanum eda hans mannum. Pa 
var eigi langt at bida bess er prjti skip sigla ok eitt miklu mest, ok haf6i 
drekahafu6 gyllt. 

Pa meltu allir at jarlenn haf0i satt sagt, ‘ok hér ferr ni Ormr enn 
langi.’ 

Eirikr jarl svaradi, ‘Eigi er petta Ormr enn langi,’ ok bad pa pé til 
leggja ef beir vildi. Pa tok Sigvaldi jarl skei6 sina ok reri ut til skipanna, 
1ét skj6ta upp skildi hvitum.!! Peir laja seglum ok bia. Petta et mikla 
skip er Tranan, er styrdi Porkell nefja, konungs frendi.!? Peir spyrja 
Sigvalda hver eru tidendi. 

Hann sagdi peim pau tidendi af Sveini Danakonungi, ‘pau er Oléfi 
Tryggvasyni er skylt at vita, ok parf hann pess, at hann varisk.’ 

ba létu peir Porkell fljéta skipen ok bida. Pvi nest sa peir Sveinn 
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konungr sigla fjogur skip ok eitt miklu mest ok 4 drekahafu6, pau er 
gull eitt varu 4 at sja. Pa meeltu allir senn: 

‘Furdu mikit skip er Ormr enn langi. Ekki langskip man jafnfritt f 
vergldu vera, ok mikil rausn er at lata gera slikan grip.’ 

ba melti Sveinn Danakonungr, ‘Hatt mun Ormr enn langi bera mik. 
Hanum skal ek styra i kveld fyrr en sél setisk,’ ok hét 4 1i6 sitt at biask 
skyldi. 

Pd meelti Eirfkr jarl sv at fair menn heeyrdu, ‘P6 at Olafr Tryggvasunr 
hef0i ekki meira skip en pat er nu ma sja, pa man Sveinn konungr vid 
Danaher einn aldrigi pessu skipi styra.’ 

Sigvaldi, er hann sa hvar skipen sigldu, bad pa Porkel nefju draga 
Ormenn undir hélmenn, lét vedret beim betr standa at sigla 4 hafet ok 
at fara landhallt vid stor skip ok litinn byr. Peir gerdu sv4, heimtu 
undir hélmann pessi fjogur, fyrir pvi at peir s4 sum sin skip undir 
hélmann réa, ok grunadi pa at vera myndi nokkur tfdendi, beita 4 vedr 
peim ner hélmanum, 166u seglum ok taka til ara. Petta et mikla skip 
er kallat Ormr enn skammi. PA sa peir hofdingjarnir hvar sigla prju 
skip allstor ok et fjorda sidast. PA meelti Eirikr jarl vid Svein konung 
ok vid Olaf Sviakonung: 

“Standi6 nt upp ok til skipa; ni man ek eigi preta at Ormr enn langi 
siglir, ok bar megu pér nt hitta Olaf Tryggvasun.’!3 

Pa pagnaou peir allir ok var6 at 6tti mikill, ok margr maor reeddisk 
par vid sinn bana. 

Olafr Tryggvasunr s4 hvar menn hans hafdu lagt undir holmann, ok 
p6ttisk vita at beir myndu hafa spurt nokkur tfdendi, vendir ok bessum 
skipum inn at hdlmanum ok 166u seglum. Sigvaldi styrdi skeid sinni 
inn meo hélmanum i moti 1idi konunganna, er innan féru. Fyrir bessa 
sok kva6 Stefnir petta um Sigvalda:!4 


Mankat ek nefna 

— ner man ek stefna: 
nidrbjuigt er nef 

4 nidingi — 

pann er Svein konung 
sveik 6r landi, 

en Tryggva sun 

4 talar dro. 


Sveinn Danakonungr ok Oldfr Sviakonungr ok Eirikr jarl hafdu gort 
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pat rad 4 milli sin, ef peir felldi Olaf Tryggvasun, at s4 peira er bessu 
veri nestr skyldi eignask skip hans ok allt lutskipti pat sem fengisk i 
orrostu, en veldi Néregskonungs skyldi hafa at pridjungi hverr vid 
annan. 

ba s4 Olafr konungr ok menn hans at peir varu sviknir, ok at sj6r allr 
var pak@r f ndnd peim af herskipum, en Oldfr konungr hafdi litit 1i3, 
sem segir Hallfrgér, er lid haf6i siglt { fra hanum:!> 


Par hygg ek mjok til misstu 
— morg kom drétt 4 fl6tta — 
gram bann er gunni fram6i, 
gengis Proenzkra drengja. 
Neefr va einn vid jofra 
allvaldr tva snjalla 

— freegr er til sliks at segja 
sidr — ok jarl enn pridja. 


ba lag6i i sinn sta6 hverr beira priggja hofdingja, Sveinn Danakonungr 
med sitt lid, Olafr Sviakonungr med Sviaher; pridja stad bjo Eirikr jarl 
sitt lid. 

PA melti vid Olaf konung einn vitr madr, Porkell dyrdill: 

“Hér er ofrefli lids, herra, vid at berjask. Dragum upp segl var ok 
siglum tt 4 haf eptir lidi varu. Er bat engum manni bloey6i at hann etli 
hof fyrir sér.’ 

Pa svaradi Olafr konungr hatt, ‘Leggi saman skipen ok tengid, 
herkledisk menn ok breg6i6 sverdum. Ekki skulu minir menn 4 fldtta 
hyggyja.’ 

Petta ord vattadi Hallfr@or 4 pa lund: 


Geta skal mals bess, er mela 
menn at vapna sennu 

dolga fangs vid drengi 
dadoflgan ber kvadu. 

Ba6at hertryggéar hyggja 
<honekkir sina rekka 

— pess lifa pjOdar sessa 
prottar ord — 4 flotta. 


160 freg6, fregt MSS. 161 pidr, sudr MSS. 176 bir MS. 
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Pa spurdi Olafr Tryggvasunr menn sina, ‘Hverr er hofdingi fyrir pessu 
116i, er hér liggr nest oss?’ 

Peir svaradu, ‘Pat hyggjum vér at Sveinn Danakonungr sé.’ 

PA melti Oldfr konungr, ‘Eigi skulum vér 6ttask pat lid, pvi at aldrigi 
baru Danir sigr i orrostu, pa er beir bardusk 4 skipum vid Nordmenn.’ 

Enn spurdi Olafr konungr, ‘Hverir liggja par tt i fra ok hafa morg skip?’ 

Hanum var sagt at par var Oldfr Sviakonungr. Oldfr konungr segir: 

“Ekki burfum vér at 6ttask Svia, rosseturnar. Peim man vera blidara 
at sleikja blotbolla sina en ganga upp 4 Orm enn langa undir vapn yor.’ ! 

PA spurdi enn Oléfr Tryggvasunr, ‘Hverir eigu pau skip en st6ru, er 
bar liggja ut i fra flotanum?’ 

Hanum var sagt at pat var Eirfkr jarl Hakonarsunr me6 Jarnbardann, 
er allra skipa var mest.!7 bé meelti Oldfr konungr: 

“Mjok hafa peir tignum mannum { penna her skipat { m6ti oss, ok af 
pessu 116i er oss van harérar orrostu. Peir eru Norémenn sem vér ok 
hafa opt sét bl6dug sver6 ok margt vapnaskipti, ok munu peir pykkjask 
eiga vid oss skapligan fund, ok sva er.’ 

Pessir fj6rir hoefdingjar, tveir konungar ok tveir jarlar, leggja til 
orrostu vid Oléf Tryggvasun, ok er Sigvalda litt vid orrostuna getit. 
En b6 segir Skuli Porsteinssunr f sinum flokki at Sigvaldi var par:!8 


Fygléa ek Frisa dolgi,!° 
fekk ungr par er spjor sungu 
— nt finnr old at eldumk — 
aldrbot, ok Sigvalda, 

pa er til mts vid meeti 
malmpings f dyn hjalma 
sunnr fyrir Svgl6rar mynni?? 
sarlauk rodinn barum. 


Pessi orrosta var6 hardla snorp ok mannskce6. Fellu Danir mest, pvi at 
peir varu nestir Norémannum. Peir heldusk eigi vid ok leggja i fra or 
skotméli, ok f6r bessi herr, sem Oldfr Tryggvasunr sagdi, medr alls 
engan ordstir, en eigi at sfor?! var hord orrosta ok long; fell af hvarum- 
tveggja mikit lid ok mest af Svium, ok bar kom at Oléfr sveenski sd pat 
at bezta ra6i fyrir sér ok sinu 1i6i at vera sem fjarst ok lét siga 4 homlur 
aptr undan, en Eirikr jarl 14 vidr sibyrdt. Olafr konungr Tryggvasun 


207 munni, myéde MSS. 
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haf6i lagt Orm enn langa f millum Orms ins skamma ok Tronunnar, 
en hin smestu skipin yzt. En Eirikr jarl lét fra hoggva hvert sem rodit 
var, en lagi at peim er eptir varu. 

Nu er smeri skip Oldfs konungs rudusk, stukku mennirnir undan 
ok gengu upp 4 hin steerri skipin. Varo i pvi mikit mannspjall { hvarn- 
tveggja flokkenn. En sv4 sem lidit fell af skipum Eiriks jarls, pa kom 
annat eigi minna i stadenn af Svium ok Danum, en ekki kom i staSenn 
bess lids er fell af Olafi konungi. Rudusk p4 skip hans gll gnnr nema 
Ormr enn langi eigi, fyrir pvi at hann var bordi hestr ok bazt skipaér, 
en medéan lidit var til, ba haf6i pangat 4 gengit, ok haf6i hann haldit 
sinni fullri skipan at manntali, pd at sumir létisk fyrir hanum. En pa er 
rodinn var Ormr enn skammi ok Tranan, pa lét Eirikr pau i fra hoggva, 
en sidan lagéisk Jarnbardinn sibyrér vidr Orm enn langa, sem segir 
Halld6rr tikristni:?2 


Fjord kom heldr i haréa, 
hnitu roeyr saman dreeyra, 
tung] skérusk pé tingla 
tangar, Ormr enn langi, 

pa er borémikinn Baroda 
brynflag<6>s reginn lagdi 

— jarl vann hjalms und holmi 
hrié — vid Fafnis sfou.?3 


Gerdisk snarpra sver6a, 
slitu drengir frid lengi, 
pa er gullin spjor gullu, 
gangr um Orm enn langa. 
Dolgs kva6u fram fylgja 
frans leggbita hanum 
svenska menn at sennu 
sunnr ok danska runna. 


Hykkat ek veg6 at vigi 

— vann drétt jofur sdttan, 
fjord kom«<sk> jarl at jordu — 
6gnharodan sik spordéu, 
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pa er fjarémyils foerdus 
folkharor 4 tr9d Baréa 

— litt var Sifjar s6ti 

svangr — vidr Orm enn langa. 


Pessi orrosta var sva hor6, fyrst af sékn drengiligri ok pé6 mest af 
vornenni, er alla vega logdu skip at Ormenum, en peir er vordusk 
gengu sva i mot at beir stigu nidér af borOunum ok { sj6inn ok sukku 
nidr me6d vapnum sinum ok gzttu eigi annars en peir berdisk 4 landi 
ok vildu z fram.24 Sv4 kvad Hallfr@dr:25 


Sukku ni6r af Na6ri, 

naddfars { bQ6 sarir, 

baugs, gerOut vid vegjask, 
verkendr Hedins serkjar. 

Vanr man Ormr, pott Ormi 
alldyrr konungr styri, 

par er hann skrior meGr 116 lyda, 
lengi slikra drengja. 


ba fellu menninir fyrst um mitt skipit, par sem borden varu legst, en 
fram um stafnenn ok aptr i fyrirréminu heldusk menninir lengst vi6r. 
Pa er Eirikr jarl s4 at Ormrinn var audr midskipa, pa gekk hann upp 
meor fimmtanda mann, ok er pat sa Ulfr enn raudi ok adrir stafnbuar, 
pa gengu peir 6r stafninum framan ok sv hart at par er jarlenn var at 
jarlenn var6 undan at rgkkva ok aptr 4 skip sitt, ok pa er hann kom 4 
Bardann, ba eggjaéi jarlenn sina menn at scetti at vel, ok gengu pa upp 
{ annat sinn medr miklu lidi. Var pa Ulfr ok allir stafnbiiarnir komnir 
at lyptingunni, en rodit var allt skipit fram. S6tti pa lid Eiriks jarls 
allumveginn at beim Olafi konungi, sv4 sem Halldorr tikristni segir:2 


Hét 4 heiptar nyta 

hugreifr — med Oleifi 

aptr stokk j66 um poptur — 
pengill sina drengi, 


250 fjarémykils MS, myils Oddr Snorrason. 
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pa er hafvita hoféu 
hallands um gram snjallan 
— var6 um Vin6a myroi 
vapnreid — lokit skeidum. 


ba sotti Eirikr jarl aptr at fyrirrominu meor sina menn ok var par hord 
vidrtaka. Oldfr konungr hafdi verit pann dag allan f lyptingunni 4 
Orminum. Hann haf6i gylltan skjgld ok hjalm, punga ringabrynju ok 
sva trausta at ekki festi 4 henni, ok er pé sva sagt at ekki skorti vapna- 
burdenn at lyptingunni, fyrir pvi at allir menn kenndu konungenn, af 
pvi at vapn hans varu audkennd ok hann st66 hatt i lypting. En i hja 
konungenum st66 Kolbjorn stallari me6r pvilikan vapnabtinad sem 
konungrenn hafdi. Nu for bessi orrosta sem likligt var, bar sem 
hvarttveggja hofdu raustir 4 hizk, at peir létusk p6 er famennari varu, 
ok pé er allt var fallit lid Olafs konungs, pa ljop hann sjalfr fyrir bord, 
ok bra skildinum upp yfir hafu6 sér ok sv4 Kolbjorn stallari, en hans 
skjgldr vard undir honum 4 sjOnum, ok kom hann sér eigi f kafit, ok 
peir menn er varu 4 smam skipum téku hann ok hug6u at konungrinn 
veri sjalfr. Hann fekk p6 grid af jarlenum. En eptir bat, pa lj6pu allir 
fyrir bord, peir er eptir lifou ok pé flestir sarir, ok peir er gridin fengu 
varu af sundi teknir. Pat var Porkell nefja, Karlshafu6 ok Porsteinn ok 
Einarr pambarskelfir.7’ 

En eptir pat er orrostunni var lokit, ba eignadisk Eirikr jarl Orm enn 
langa ok gnnr skip Olafs ok margs manns vpn, peira er drengiliga 
hafou borit til daudadags. Pat hefir Hallfrg6r vattat, at Porkell nefja 
flydi sv4 at oll varu skip Oldfs konungs rodin:28 


Ogreedir s4 auda 
armgrjots Tranu fljéta 

— hann rauo geir at gunni 
glaér — ok bada Nadra, 
46r en hjaldrporinn heldi, 
hugframr / bg6 ramri, 
snotr 4 sneerivitni 

sunds Pérketill?? undan. 


Pessi orrosta hefir freegust verit 4 Nordrlandum, af pvi at sagt er um 
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vorn drengiliga, par nest af ats6kn ok sigrenum, er bat skip var6 unnit 
4 djipum se er engi maor etladi vapnum sott verda, en bé mest fyrir 
sakar bess er pvilikr hofdingi fell er ba var fregastr 4 danska tungu. 
Sva mikit gerdu menn sér um at vingask { allri umroedu vid Oléf konung 
at mestr lutr manna vildi eigi hoeyra at hann myndi fallit hafa, nema 
létu at hann var { Vindlandi eda i Sudrriki, ok eru margar frasqgur um 
pat gorvar. En hans Astvinir reddusk at bat myndi logit vera, ok 
lysti Hallfrodr pvi vandredaskald, s4 madr er sv4 mikit hafdi unnt 
konungenum at menn segja at eptir fall konungsins fekk hann vanheilsu 
af harmi, bd er hanum vannsk til daudadags.*” Petta vitni bar Hallfrgdr:3! 


Veit ek eigi hitt, hvar<t> Heita 
hungrdeeyfi skal ek loeyfa 
dynsz6inga daudan 

dyrbliks eda pé kvikvan, 

alls sannliga segja 

— sarr mun gramr at hvaru, 
heett er til hans at frétta — 
hvarttveggja mér seggir. 


Samr var arr um evi 
oddflag<6>s hinn er pat sagdi, 
at lofoa gramr lif6i, 

lestyggs burar Tryggva. 
Vera kveor old 6r éli 

Olaf kominn stala; 

menn geta mali sonnu — 
mjok er verr en sv4 — ferri. 


Ok enn kva6 hann petta: 
Mundut pess, er pegnar 
protthardan gram séttu, 


— fer ek me@r lyda lidi 
landherdar — skop verda, 


325 hetta MS. 344 lifi MS, 1{51 Heimskringla. 


Ok enn kva6 hann: 


Ok enn sag6i hann:3? 
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at mundjokuls myndi 
margdyrr koma styrir 
— geta bykkjat mér gotnar 
glikli<g>s — 6r her slikum. 


Enn segir audar kenni 

austr 6r malma gnaustan 
seger fra sArum tyggja 

sumr eda brott of komnum. 
Nt er sannfregit sunnan 
siklings 6r styr miklum, 
kann ek eigi margt at manna, 
mor6, veifanar ordi. 


Nordmanna hygg ek nenninn 
— nter pengill fram genginn, 
dyrr hné dréttar stj6ri — 
drottin und lok séttan; 

grams dau0i bra goedi 

2606s ufarar pjddar. 

Allr glepsk f<ri6r af falli 
flug<s»tyggs sunar Tryggva. 
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Notes 


' Fagrskinna, ch. 19, outlines the abortive betrothal of Pyri, arranged 
by Jarl Sigvaldi of Jomsborg as part of a peace settlement between 
King Sveinn of Denmark and Burizleifr, King of the Wends: 


Next Sigvaldi sent word to his father-in-law, King Burizleifr, and said 
that King Sveinn had come to Jomsborg, and that he himself was willing 
to arbitrate between them or else allow King Sveinn to go back to Den- 
mark. In turn, he persuaded King Sveinn to make peace with King 
Burizleifr according to the settlement that Sigvaldi decided between them. 
If he was not willing to do that, then he would come into the presence and 
power of King Burizleifr. They came to terms in this way, that each of the 
kings agreed to Jarl Sigvaldi’s judgement, and when they had settled this 
by a binding agreement between them, the jarl pronounced the terms of 
their settlement, saying first that King Sveinn should marry Gunnhildr, 
daughter of King Burizleifr, and her dowry should be that part of Wendland 
which the Danes had conquered in the realm of the king of the Wends. On 
the other hand, King Burizleifr was to marry Pyri, daughter of King Haraldr 
and sister of King Sveinn. She had previously been married to Styrbjorn, 
son of King Olafr of the Swedes; her father, King Haraldr, was still alive 
then. He had given her extensive estates on Fyn and south in Falster and 
Bornholm. Jarl Sigvaldi made a division in this way: Burizleifr was to 
keep that part of Wendland which had previously been apportioned to the 
estates of Gunnhildr, Burizleifr’s daughter, whom King Sveinn was to 
marry, and King Haraldr’s daughter Pyri was now to have that; and 
Gunnhildr Burizleifsd6ttir was now to possess all those estates in Den- 
mark which Pyri had owned, and receive all her bridal gift in Denmark, 
and Pyri all her bridal gift in Wendland, except that the jarl reserved from 
the division Jomsborg and all the districts that he specified. Then King 
Burizleifr and Jarl Sigvaldi prepared a great feast in Jomsborg, and at that 
feast the wedding of King Sveinn and the betrothal of King Burizleifr 
were celebrated. 

After that, King Sveinn went home to his kingdom with his wife Gunn- 
hildr. They later had two sons, the elder called Knttr riki (the Great), the 
younger Haraldr. 

When King Sveinn came back from Wendland, he sent word to his 
sister Pyri, and told her everything he had agreed in Wendland with King 
Burizleifr. Pyri was not pleased at this news, for she was Christian, and 
said that she would rather die among Christians than come into the power 
of a heathen king and violate her Christianity. She stayed on her estates 
and looked after her property for some years after that. 


> The site of the battle is uncertain. Fagrskinna and Heimskringla agree 
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in locating it by an unidentified island, Svol6r, in the southern Baltic, 
while Agrip and Adam of Bremen say that it took place in @resund, 
between Sjelland and Skane. 


3 Sveinn’s father, Haraldr Gormsson, had seized power in Norway in 
alliance with Jarl Hakon, after the death in battle of King Haraldr 
grafeldr (976). Olafr Tryggvason established himself as king on the 
death of Jarl Hakon (995). 


4 Heimskringla (Olafs saga Tryggvasonar, ch. 61) relates Olafr Tryggva- 
son’s breach of his betrothal to the pagan Sigridr (mother of King 
Olafr of Sweden), on her refusal to accept Christianity, calling her 
hundheidin ‘absolutely heathen, ?heathen as a dog’ and slapping her 
face with his glove. The words meo gldéfa sinum occur only in the A 
version of Fagrskinna. 


5 Olafr’s marriage to Geila during his early Viking adventures is 
mentioned only briefly in Fagrskinna, but Heimskringla, in which 
she is called Geira, gives a probably fictitious account of the marriage 
and of Geira’s death three years later. 


© This verse is also cited in Heimskringla and Oddr Snorrason’s saga 
of Olafr. Nothing is known of the poet Halldorr 6kristni other than the 
verses cited in the Kings’ Sagas, four of them in Fagrskinna; some or 
all of these belong to a poem in honour of Jarl Eirikr, to which Snorri 
refers. This verse supports the timing of the battle during Olafr’s return 
from Wendland (sunnan), rather than on his way south as Adam and 
A grip assert, and is the source for the statement in the prose that Olafr 
commanded 71 ships. This is contradicted in other sources; Historia 
Norwegiae assigns the 71 ships to Olafr’s opponents, and according 
to Theodoricus, ‘it is said that with only eleven ships he engaged in 
battle against seventy’. Fagrskinna is vague about the size of the wvigr 
herr opposing Olafr, although he is still overwhelmed by force of 
numbers, presumably because the actual battle involves only the small 
number of Oldfr’s ships lured into Sigvaldi’s trap. 


7 It is unclear whether this jarl is Eirikr Hékonarson — referred to 
elsewhere in Halldorr’s verses, as here, as jar! without further quali- 
fication — or the treacherous Sigvaldi. The verse is also cited in 
Heimskringla (/F XXVI, 352), where Snorri explicitly uses it as a source 
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for his account of Sigvaldi’s apparent support for Oldfr: ‘This verse 
says that King Olafr and Jarl Sigvaldi had 71 ships when they sailed 
from the south.’ See note 14 below. 


8 Fagrskinna (ch. 23) recounts the building of Ormr inn langi, Olaft’s 
famous ‘Long Serpent’: 


King Olafr had a ship built at HlaSahamrar. It was much larger and more 
splendidly built than other longships. It had thirty-four rowing-benches. 
On it were placed dragon-heads decorated with gold, and that ship was 
called Ormr inn langi (the Long Serpent). On this ship there was to be no 
man younger than twenty and none older than sixty. Many things were 
forbidden to the men who were to be on the Ormr, and none was to be on 
it unless he was an impressive man in some way, and many examples 
show that on that ship were only heroes, and no cowards or weaklings. 


° Erlingr Skjalgsson was Oldfr Tryggvason’s brother-in-law. 


10 leggim um skut hdnum til pessar orrostu: go into this battle round 
his stern, that is, after he has sailed on, avoiding a confrontation with him. 


'l [ét skj6ta upp skildi hvitum: showing a white shield was a token of 
peaceful intentions. 


!2 porkell nefja was Oldfr Tryggvason’s half-brother, according to 
Heimskringla (Oldafs saga Tryggvasonar, ch. 52). 


'3 The long, tension-building scene in which the leaders wrongly iden- 
tify one ship after another as the Long Serpent is an obvious literary 
device, and has been traced to the ninth-century De Gestis Karoli Magni 
by the Monk of St Gall, where it occurs in an account of the approach 
of Charlemagne’s army against the Langobards. Its treatment in 
Fagrskinna is somewhat confused and repetitive. In the more succinct 
version of Heimskringla, there are four rather than six false alarms; 
the sightings help to identify two of the leaders serving with the king, 
as well as his two lesser named ships, the Trana ‘Crane’ and Ormr inn 
skammi ‘the Short Serpent’, both of which were introduced earlier in 
the narrative of Olafr’s reign. Fagrskinna mentions both these ships 
here for the first time, and is undecided whether Porkell nefja com- 
mands the Trana or Ormr inn skammi. According to Heimskringla, Ormr 
inn skammi was commanded by Porkell nefja, the Trana by Porkell 
dyr6ill, the king’s uncle (mentioned in Fagrskinna simply as ‘a wise 
man’). 
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'4 This fornyrdislag verse, attributed to the poet Stefnir Porgilsson, is 
also found in Oddr Snorrason’s saga, which also quotes a Latin version 
of it said to have been composed by Oddr. Heimskringla does not cite 
the verse but, like Oddr’s saga, gives a clearer account of Sigvaldi’s 
treachery. He is sent by the alliance against Oléfr to lure him from 
Wendland, assuring him that there is no army lying in wait for him. 
Fagrskinna presents him less ambiguously as a subordinate of King 
Sveinn of Denmark, and Skuli Porsteinsson’s verse (below) associates 
him with Eirikr’s force. The allusion in the verse to Sigvaldi’s tricking 
Sveinn into leaving his country is to the story recorded in ch. 19 of 
Fagrskinna (see note | above) of Sigvaldi feigning sickness in order 
to capture King Sveinn and carry him off to an enforced settlement 
with the Wends. 


'5 Hallfredr vandradaskald (‘troublesome poet’) was an Icelandic poet 
who composed extensively in honour of King Olafr, and also, para- 
doxically, for the king’s enemies, the jarls Hékon and Eirfkr. Hallfredar 
saga records his conversion to Christianity by Oldfr, who agreed to 
act as his godfather, and his probably fictitious love affairs. This and 
the subsequent verse are also found in Oddr Snorrason’s saga and 
Heimskringla, and these and the other verses of Hallfredr’s in this 
extract are believed to belong to the erfidrdpa ‘memorial lay’ composed 
by Hallfredr after the king’s death. Hallfredar saga relates his 
composition of another poem in Olafr’s honour during his lifetime; 
nine surviving verses or half-verses about the king’s early viking 
adventures, preserved in Fagrskinna and elsewhere, are attributed to 
this poem. 


'6 These are conventional gibes at the stereotypically pagan Swedes. 
A verse in Hallfredar saga includes a similar taunt (/F VIII, 188): 


heldr mun heeli-Baldri 
hrevinns fyr pvi minna, 
vén erumk sliks, at sleikja 
sinn blottrygil innan. 


[The boastful Baldr of the carrion-maker (god of the sword = warrior, 
man) will find it less trouble — so I expect — to lick out the inside of his 
sacrifice-bowl (than to fight).] 


'7 Birikr’s ship Jérnbardinn (‘the Iron-Beak’) or Bardi (as the ship is 
named in Halld6rr’s next verse), is mentioned earlier in Fagrskinna, 
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but without description. The related neuter noun bard was used of a 
ship’s prow and of the edge of a steep hill. 


'8 Sktili Porsteinsson was an Icelandic poet, grandson of Egill Skalla- 
Grimsson. Egils saga ends with a reference to his presence at Svolor: 
‘hann var stafnbii Eiriks jarls 4 Jarnbardanum, pa er Oldfr konungr 
Tryggvason fell’ (IF Il, 300). Little is known of him in historical 
sources, and of his poetry only this verse and a number of half-stanzas 
preserved in Snorra Edda survive, most of them probably belonging 
to the flokkr referred to here, about the poet’s deeds. 


'° Frisa dolgr ‘enemy of Frisians’ is presumably Eirikr. 


20 Svyeldrar mynni ‘mouth’ suggests that Svgldr may actually have 
been a river; Icelandic authors, presumably unfamiliar with the 
topography, seem to have interpreted the references to it in verse sources 
as the name of the island referred to in the subsequently cited verse of 
Halldorr (line 236). 


>I At this point a lacuna begins in the older (B) text. The remainder of 
this extract follows the A version, and some changes in the spelling 
conventions are noticeable: vidr, medr instead of vid, med, and definite 
article forms with i rather than e (inn for enn); on the other hand, the 
mutated vowel ¢ before u occurs more frequently. 


>? The next three verses are also found in Oddr Snorrason’s saga and 
the first two of them also in Heimskringla. 


3 Fdfnir, the name of the legendary dragon killed by Siguror, refers to 
Ormr inn langi. 


*4 The suggestion that the defenders fought so furiously that they 
stepped overboard as if they were fighting on land is presumably an 
over-literal interpretation of Hallfredr’s following verse, ‘sukku nidr 
af Naori’. 


25 Also in Oddr Snorrason’s saga and in Heimskringla. 
26 Also in Oddr Snorrason’s saga and in Heimskringla. 


27 MS bambaskelmir, emended in accordance with Heimskringla and 
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other texts. Heimskringla, following Oddr’s saga, includes a colourful 
anecdote in which the breaking of Einarr the master-archer’s bow by 
an enemy arrow signals Oldfr’s downfall: 


‘Hvat brast par sva hatt?’ Einarr svarar, ‘Noregr 6r hendi bér, konungr.’ 


[‘What broke so loudly there?’ Einarr answered, ‘Norway, out of your 
hands, King.’] 


The story may be inspired by a misinterpretation of the element bomb 
‘belly’, which could also mean “bowstring’, in the nickname pambar- 
skelfir (see VII B:2, note 12). As recorded here, Einarr survives the 
battle to become a significant figure in the histories of Olafr Haraldsson 
and his successors (cf. Haralds saga Siguroarsonar in Heimskringla, 
extract VII B below). 


28 This verse is also in Heimskringla and Oddr Snorrason’s saga. 


29 Pérketill is an archaic form of Porkell, its trisyllabic form necessary 
to preserve the metre of the verse. The use of such archaic forms tends 
to confirm the authentic age of the verse, although they are common 
enough to be imitated by later poets. 


30 Legends of Olafr’s survival and possible future return to Norway 
are widespread, and sprang up almost immediately after the battle, as 
the reference in Hallfredr’s verse testifies. According to Theodoricus, 
“some say that the king then escaped from there in a skiff, and made 
his way to foreign parts to seek salvation for his soul.’ Oddr Snorrason’s 
saga records a tradition that he ended his life as a monk in Syria or 
‘Girkland’, i.e. the Byzantine empire. The author of Fagrskinna more 
sceptically sees in the rumours evidence for the sense of loss suffered 
by the king’s followers. 


31 The next four verses are also found in Heimskringla. Only the first 
half-verse is found in Oddr Snorrason’s saga. 


3? This verse is found only in Fagrskinna, except for the last two lines, 
which are quoted as the second half of the poem’s stef ‘refrain’ in 
Hallfredar saga and Oddr Snorrason’s saga. 


VII: Snorri Sturluson: HEIMSKRINGLA 


Snorri’s cycle of sixteen sagas about Norwegian kings is often regarded 
as supreme among the konungasdgur ‘Kings’ Sagas’. Works such as 
Morkinskinna, Fagrskinna and sagas of individual kings including 
Olafr Tryggvason and Olafr Haraldsson have chronological precedence, 
and they provided Snorri both with material and with literary models 
(see the list of historiographical antecedents in the introduction to 
extract VI above). Nevertheless, Heimskringla is outstanding for its 
scope, balance, literary verve, and shrewd penetration of human nature 
and political motive. 

Heimskringla may be seen as a triptych, in which the great saga of 
Olafr Haraldsson (St Oléfr), adapted from Snorri’s earlier separate 
saga, is flanked by sagas about his predecessors and successors. Extract 
A, from the concluding saga of the first ‘third’ of Heimskringla, shows 
something of the variety of the work. The narrative follows the 
adventures of Olafr Tryggvason in the British Isles before his coming 
to power in Norway c.995, as he engages in routine raiding and 
acquires, through a mix of supernatural influences and his own practical 
flair, a new religion, a distinguished wife and a famous dog. Many of 
the plot motifs have a distinctly folkloristic tinge — test, assumed 
identity, prophecy, rivalry in love and a ‘helpful animal’ — and can be 
paralleled, for instance, in I. Boberg’s Motif-Index of Early Icelandic 
Literature (1966). The theme of Icelandic independence under threat 
— of contemporary interest to Snorri writing probably in the years 
around 1230 — is then dramatised in the famous /andvettir incident 
(ch. 33). Extract B, from the racy Haralds saga Sigurdarsonar, is set 
in the mid eleventh century. It illustrates on a small scale Snorri’s gift 
for constructing powerful narrative, as he builds an expectation of 
treachery through skilful disposition of information and through 
manipulation of viewpoint as we follow the jealous gaze of Haraldr 
watching his rival from a balcony, and enter the darkened chamber 
with the doomed Einarr. Within Haralds saga as a whole the episode 
contributes to the portrayal of the power-hungry monarch who so well 
deserved his nickname hardrddi ‘the hard-ruler, the ruthless’, and it 
explores themes which run throughout Heimskringla: law, leadership, 
and the precarious balance of power between the royal descendants of 
Haraldr harfagri, the dynasty of the Hladajarlar, the /endir menn and 
the free farmers. Both extracts also illustrate the construction of prose 
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narratives from the suggestions of skaldic verses, of which Snorri cites 
over six hundred in the work as a whole. 

Most of the events told in the two extracts appear in others of the 
Sagas of Kings, but never with the same literary or ideological 
emphasis. There is, for instance, a strongly clerical flavour to the 
account of Oléfr’s baptism in Oddr Snorrason’s Olafs saga Tryggva- 
sonar and The Greatest Saga of Oldfr Tryggvason (Oldfs saga Tryggva- 
sonar en mesta; this is partly dependent on Heimskringla). The 
Morkinskinna account of the death of Einarr pambarskelfir contains 
some of the same fine dramatic strokes as Snorri’s, including Einarr’s 
words, Myrkt er i mdalstofu konungs, ‘it is dark in the king’s council- 
chamber’, but the circumstances leading up to his killing are quite 
different, and, as in Fagrskinna, the narrative is much more favourable 
to King Haraldr. Snorri’s account bears a strong resemblance to that 
in the fragmentary Hdkonar saga fvarssonar (an unusual early 
thirteenth-century Icelandic biography of an eleventh-century 
Norwegian chieftain who was neither a king nor a saint), but being 
more streamlined it has greater dramatic impact. 

Snorri Sturluson had much experience of the world, which to some 
extent conditioned his view of the past. An ambitious Icelandic magnate 
honoured with office at the Norwegian court, lawyer, poet and mytho- 
grapher, he lived at a time when struggles between the leading Icelandic 
families, tensions between ecclesiastical and secular powers and 
pressure from Norway were opening the way for Iceland’s formal 
submission to the Norwegian crown in 1262-64. His fascination with 
the complexities of political and social relationships is as apparent in 
Heimskringla as it is in Snorri’s own life as glimpsed through Sturlunga 
saga and other prose works (see further Bagge 1991; Whaley 1991). 

The present text is based on the manuscript readings presented in 
Finnur Jénsson’s four-volume Heimskringla (1893-1901, I 307-18 
and Il 132-37), supplemented by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson’s edition 
(islenzk fornrit XXVI 264-72 and XXVIII 122-26). Of the 
manuscripts, Kringla, a thirteenth-century vellum of which only one 
leaf survives, is considered to have, in general, the text closest to 
Snorri’s original; and it is from its opening words Kringla heimsins 
‘the circle of the world’, that the grandiose modern title of the work 
derives. The text of Kringla is preserved in seventeenth-century copies, 
especially AM 35, 36 and 63 fol. (which cover the three parts of 
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Heimskringla respectively and are referred to in the notes as K), and 
18 fol. in the Royal Library Stockholm (Stock. papp. fol. nr 18). The 
‘K’ readings have been adopted except where an alternative is clearly 
superior. The manuscripts most closely related to K are AM 39 fol. 
(= 39) and Codex Frisianus or Frissb6k (= F), while a second group is 
formed by Jéfraskinna (surviving mainly in two paper copies known 
as J1 and J2) and AM 47 fol. (= 47), known as Eirspennill, which 
contains little more than the final third of Heimskringla. 

Chapter headings are taken from 18; most are supported in at least 
one other manuscript, often J2. 
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VIIA: OLAFS SAGA TRYGGVASONAR 


Chapter 30: Hernadr Olafs konungs 


Sidan helt Olafr Tryggvason til Englands ok herjadi vida um landit. 
Hann sigldi allt nordr til Nordimbralands ok herjadi par. Padan helt 
hann noror til Skotlands ok herjadi bar vida. Padan sigldi hann til 
Sudreyja ok atti bar nokkurar orrostur. Sidan helt hann suor til Manar 
ok bardisk par. Hann herjadi ok vida um Irland. Pa helt hann til 
Bretlands ok herjadi vida pat land, ok sva par er kallat er Kumraland. 
Padan sigldi hann vestr til Vallands ok herjadi par. Pa sigldi hann 
vestan ok etladi til Englands. Pa kom hann f eyjar ber er Syllingar 
heita, vestr { hafit fra Englandi. Sva segir Hallfredr vandredaskald:! 


Ww 


a 


\o 


Gerdisk ungr vid Engla 
12 ofvegr konungr begja. 
Naddsktrar ré6 neerir 
Noroimbra sa mordi. 
15 Eyddi ulfa greddir 
ognblidr Skotum vida 
(geri seims) med sverdi 
18 (sverdleik { Mon skerdir). 


Ydrogar lét cegir 
eyverskan her deyja 

21 — Tyr var tjorva dyrra 
tirar gjarn — ok Ira. 
Bar6oi brezkrar jardar 

24 bygevendr ok hjé tyggi 
— gra6r pvarr geira hridar 
gj601 — kumrskar pjodir. 


27 Olafr Tryggvason var fj6ra vetr { hernadi sidan er hann fér af Vindlandi 
til bess er hann kom i Syllingar. 


22 tyjar K; most manuscripts have tirar. 
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Chapter 31: Skirdisk Olafr konungr { Syllingum 


Olafr Tryggvason, pa er hann 14 { Syllingum, spurdi hann at par f 
eyjunni var spamaor nokkurr, sa er sagdi fyrir 6ordna hluti, ok pdtti 
morgum mennum pat mjok eptir ganga. Gerdisk Oldafi forvitni 4 at 


reyna spadém manns pess. Hann sendi pann af mgnnum sinum er 2 


fridastr var ok mestr, ok bj6 hann sem vegligast, ok bad hann segja at 
hann veri konungr, pvi at Olafr var pd fraegr ordinn af pvi um gll lond 
at hann var fridari ok gofugligri ok meiri en allir menn adrir. En sidan 
er hann fér 6r Gardariki haf6i hann eigi meira af nafni sinu en kalladi 
sik Ola ok kvazk vera gerzkr. 


En er sendimaor kom til spamannsins ok sag6disk vera konungr, pa 3 


fekk hann pessi andsvor: 

“Ekki ertu konungr, en pat er ra46 mitt at pu sér trir konungi binum.’ 

Ekki sagdi hann fleira pessum manni. For sendimaor aptr ok segir 
Olafi, ok f¥sti hann pess at meir at finna benna mann er hann heyrdi 
slik andsvor hans, ok tok nu ifa af honum at hann veri eigi spama6r. 
For pa Oldfr 4 hans fund ok Atti tal vid hann ok spurdi eptir hvat 
spamadr segdi Olafi fyrir, hvernug honum myndi ganga til rikis eda 
annarrar hamingju. 

Einsetumaorinn svaradi med helgum spadémi: 

‘Pu munt verda 4getr konungr ok agzt verk vinna. Pu munt morgum 
monnum til triar koma ok skirnar. Muntu bedi bér hjalpa i pvi ok 
morgum Qgérum. Ok til pess at pti ifir eigi um pbessi min andsvor, ba 
mittu pat til marks hafa: bi munt vio skip bin svikum meeta ok flokkum, 
ok mun 4 bardaga reetask, ok muntu tyna nokkuru 116i ok sjalfr sar fa, 
ok muntu af pvf sari banveenn vera ok 4 skildi til skips borinn. En af 
pessu sari muntu heill verda innan sjau natta ok bratt vid skirn taka.’ 

Sidan fér Oldfr ofan til skipa sinna, ok bd meetti hann par 6fridar- 
mognnum peim er hann vildu drepa ok 1i6 hans. Ok f6ru peira vidskipti 
sva sem einsetumadr hafdi sagt honum, at Oléfr var srr borinn 4 skip 
Git, ok svd at hann var heill 4 sjau n6ttum. Péttisk pa Oldfr vita at 
bessi madr myndi honum sanna hluti sagt hafa ok pat, at hann var 
sannr spamaor, hvadan af sem hann hefdi bann spadém. 

For pa Oldfr annat sinn at finna penna mann, taladi pd mart vid 
hann, spurdi vendiliga hvaSan honum kom sti speki er hann sagoi 
fyrir 6ordna hluti. Einsetumadr segir at sjalfr Gu6d kristinna manna lét 
hann vita allt pat er hann forvitnadisk, ok segir ba Olafi morg stormerki 
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Guds. Ok af peim fortglum jatti Oldfr at taka skirn, ok sva var at Olafr 
var skfror par ok allt fgruneyti hans.” Dvaldisk hann par mjgk lengi ok 
nam rétta tru, ok haf6i padan meo sér presta ok adra lerda menn. 


Chapter 32: Oldfr fekk Gydu 


Olafr sigldi 6r Syllingum um haustit til Englands, 14 par { hofn einni, 
for pa me fridi, pvi at England var kristit ok hann var ok kristinn. En 
par for um landit bingbod nokkut, ok allir menn skyldu til pings koma. 

En er ping var sett, ba kom par dréttning ein er Gyda er nefnd, 
systir Olafs kvarans er konungr var 4 Irlandi { Dyflinni. Hon hafdi 
gipt verit 4 Englandi jarli einum rikum. Var sa pa anda6r, en hon helt 
eptir rikinu. En sA maor var i riki hennar er nefndr er Alvini, kappi 
mikill ok hélmgongumadér. Hann haf6di bedit hennar, en hon svaradi 
sva at hon vildi kjgr af hafa, hvern hon vildi eiga af beim mgnnum er 
f{ hennar riki varu, ok var fyrir pA sok pings kvatt at Gyda skyldi sér 
mann kjésa. Var par kominn Alvini ok buinn med inum beztum 
kladum, ok margir adrir varu par vel biinir. Oléfr var par kominn ok 
haf6i vaskle6i sin ok lodkapu yzta, st66 me sina sveit ut f fra pdrum 
monnum. 

Gyda gekk ok leit sér 4 hvern mann pann er henni potti nokkut 
mannsm6ot at. En er hon kom par sem Oldfr st65, ok s4 upp { andlit 
honum ok spyrr hverr madr hann er, hann nefndi sik Ola. 

“Ek em titlendr maor hér,’ segir hann. 

Gyda melti, ‘Viltu eiga mik, pa vil ek kjésa pik.’ 

‘Eigi vil ek neita pvi,’ segir hann. 

Hann spur0i hvert nafn pessarar konu var, ett eda @Oli. 

‘Ek em,’ segir hon, ‘konungsdéttir af [rlandi. Var ek gipt higat til 
lands jarli peim er hér ré6 riki. Nu sidan er hann anda6isk, pa hefi ek 
styrt rfkinu. Menn hafa bedit min ok engi sa er ek vilda giptask. En ek 
heiti Gyda.’ 

Hon var ung kona ok frid. Tala bau sidan petta mal ok semja pat sin 
A milli. Festir Oldfr sér Gydu. 

Alvina likar ni akafliga illa. En pat var sidr 4 Englandi, ef tveir 
menn kepptusk um einn hlut, at bar skyldi vera til hdlmganga. Byor 
Alvini Olafi Tryggvasyni til hélmggngu um petta mal. Peir leggja med 
sér stefnulag til bardaga, ok skulu vera télf hvarir. En er peir finnask, 
meelir Oldfr sv4 vid sina menn at peir geri sva sem hann gerir. Hann 
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hafoi mikla xi. En er Alvini vildi hoggva sver6i til hans, pa laust 
hann sverdit 6r hondum honum ok annat hogg sjalfan hann, sva at 
Alvini fell. Siéan batt Oldfr hann fast. Féru své allir menn Alvina at 
peir varu bardir ok bundnir ok leiddir svd heim til herbergja Olafs. 
Sidan bad hann Alvina fara 6r landi brott ok koma eigi aptr, en Olafr 
tok allar eigur hans. Oldfr fekk pa Gydu ok dvaldisk 4 Englandi en 
stundum 4 Irlandi. 

P4 er Oldfr var 4 {rlandi, var hann staddr i herferd nokkurri, ok foru 
peir meo skipum. Ok p4 er beir purftu strandhogegva, pa ganga menn 
<A land> ok reka ofan fjol6a bismala. Pa kgmr eptir einn béndi ok bad 
Olaf gefa sér kyr per, er hann atti. Olafr bad hann hafa kyr sinar, ef 
hann metti kenna. 

‘Ok dvel ekki fer6 vara.’ 

B6ndi haf6i bar mikinn hjardhund. Hann visaéi hundinum { nauta- 
flokkana, ok varu bar rekin morg hundruo nauta. Hundrinn hljé6p um 
alla nautaflokkana ok rak brott jafnmorg naut sem béndi sag6i at hann 
etti, ok varu pau oll 4 einn veg morku6. Péttusk beir pa vita at hundrinn 
myndi rétt kennt hafa. Peim pétti hundr sé furdu vitr. Pa spyrr Olafr ef 
boéndi vildi gefa honum hundinn. 

‘Gjarna,’ segir bondi. 

Olafr gaf honum pegar { stad gullhring ok hét honum vinattu sinni. 
Sa hundr hét Vigi ok var allra hunda beztr. Atti Olfr hann lengi sidan.3 


Chapter 33: Fra Haraldi Gormssyni 


Haraldr Gormsson Danakonungr spurdi at Hakon jarl haf6i kastat 
kristni en herjat land Danakonungs vida. Pa baud Haraldr Danakonungr 
her ut ok for sidan i Néreg. Ok er hann kom i pat riki er Hakon jarl 
haf6i til forrada, pa herjar hann par ok eyddi land allt ok kom lidinu i 
eyjar peer er Sdlundir heita. Fimm einir beeir st6du 6brenndir <i Sogni> 
{ Leradal, en félk allt fly6i 4 fjoll ok markir med pat allt er komask 
matti. 

Pa etladi Danakonungr at sigla lidi pvi til [slands ok hefna nids 
bess, er allir Islendingar hofSu hann niddan. Pat var f logum haft 4 
{slandi, at yrkja skyldi um Danakonung nidvisu fyrir nef hvert er 4 
var landinu.* En sd var sok til, at skip pat, er {slenzkir menn attu, braut 
{ Danmork, en Danir t6ku upp fé allt ok kolludu vagrek, ok ré6 fyrir 
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bryti konungs, er Birgir hét. Var nfd ort um pd baa. Petta er f nfdinu:> 


Pa er sparn 4 m6 Marnar 
mordkunnr Haraldr sunnan, 
vard pa Vinda myrdir® 

vax eitt, {i ham faxa, 

en bergsalar Birgir 

bondum reekr ij landi 

— pact» sa old — i joldu 
6rikr fyrir /fki.’ 


Haraldr konungr baud kunngum manni at fara { hamforum til [slands 
ok freista hvat hann kynni segja honum.® SA fér { hvalsliki. En er hann 
kom til landsins, pa f6ér hann vestr fyrir nordan landit. Hann s4 at fjoll 
oll ok holar varu fullir af landvéttum, sumt st6rt en sumt smatt.? En er 
hann kom fyrir Vapnafjor6, ba for hann inn 4 fjordinn ok etladi 4 land 
at ganga. Pa for ofan 6r dalnum dreki mikill ok fylgd6u honum margir 
ormar, poddur ok edlur ok blésu eitri 4 hann. En hann lagdisk i brott 
ok vestr fyrir land, allt fyrir Eyjafjor6. For hann inn eptir beim firdi. 
Par fér moti honum fugl své mikill at veengirnir toku tt fjollin tveggja 
vegna, ok fjgl6i annarra fugla, bedi stérir ok smdair. Braut for hann 
padan ok vestr um landit ok sva su6r i Breidafjoer6 ok stefndi par inn 4 
fjord. Par for méti honum gridungr mikill ok 66 4 szinn Ut ok tdk at 
gella é6gurliga. Fjgl6i landvétta fylg6i honum. Brott for hann padan ok 
sudér um Reykjanes ok vildi ganga upp 4 Vikarsskeidi. Par kom i moti 
honum bergrisi ok haf6i jarnstaf { hendi, ok bar hofudit hera en fjollin, 
ok margir a6rir jotnar med honum.!° 

Padan fér hann austr med endlongu landi. 

“Var pa ekki,’ segir hann, ‘nema sandar ok @rcefi ok brim mikit fyrir 
utan, en haf sva mikit millim landanna,’ segir hann, ‘at ekki er bar 
foert langskipum.’ 

Pa var Brodd-Helgi i Vapnafirdi, Eyjolfr Valgerdarson i Eyjafirdi, 
P6ror gellir { Breidafirdi, Poroddr godi i Olfusi.!! 

Sfdan sngri Danakonungr 1idi sinu sudr meo landi, for sidan til 
Danmerkr, en Hakon jarl lét byggva land allt ok galt enga skatta sidan 
Danakonungi. 


138 mornis K, Morar Jémsvikinga saga (291). 145 riki K, liki JJ, F, 
Jémsvikinga saga (291). 
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Notes 


' The following two stanzas belong to a sequence of verses about 
Olafr’s viking exploits which also appears in Oddr Snorrason’s Oldfs 
saga Tryggvasonar and in Fagrskinna and is edited by Finnur Jénsson 
in Skj AI 156-59, B I 148-50, where the two are printed as stanzas 8 
and 9. Oddr Snorrason and the Fagrskinna author quote 8a and 9b as 
a single stanza, then 8b (lines 7-8 then 5—6) and 9a as another. Bjarne 
Fidjest¢l suggests that Snorri’s ordering and his prefatory prose 
represent a rearrangement in the interests of greater geographical 
coherence (Det norr@ne fyrstediktet, 1982, 106-09). 


2 According to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (E and F versions), Olafr 
(Anlaf) was confirmed at Andover in 994, with King Athelred as his 
sponsor. 


3 The faithful Vigi is portrayed as pining to death after his master’s fall 
in Oddr Snorrason’s saga and The Greatest Saga of Oldafr Tryggvason. 


4 One verse per head (literally ‘nose’) of the population would of course 
have resulted in an impossibly long poem, unless only the chieftains 
were meant; but it is likely that each person was supposed to contrib- 
ute a single free-standing verse (/ausavisa). As Almqvist (1965, 164— 
65 and 232) suggests, this may be a play on the idea of a poll-tax. 


5 This verse is also quoted in AM 291 4to, a manuscript of Jémsvikinga 
saga. Almqvist (1965, 119-85 and 221-35) gives a full discussion of 
the verse and the whole episode. 


6 Almqvist (1965, 182-84) suggests that Vinda myrdir ‘slayer of Wends’ 
and mordkunnr ‘battle-famed’ may be ironic, taunting the Danes for 
their lack of success against the Wends. 


7 Birgir is fyrir ‘in front’, and... joldu Itki ‘in a mare’s form’ neatly 
parallels ¢ ham faxa ‘in the shape of a horse’, hence implying a jibe 
about passive homosexuality of the sort common in nio ‘slander’. The 
association of horses with sexual energy is also traditional. 


8 The following episode is virtually unique to Heimskringla. Elsewhere 
Snorri frequently prefers more rational explanations to supernatural 
ones, but here he vividly dramatises the hazards of sailing a fleet to a 
land whose coast is unfamiliar and inhabitants hostile. In The Greatest 
Saga of Oldfr Tryggvason these are merely presented in the form of 
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sober arguments which dissuade Haraldr from his intended invasion. 


° The landveettir (or landvéttir: ‘land-beings’ or ‘land-spirits’) appear 
in other sources, including Landnadmabok, as supernatural guardians 
or rulers of the land. 


'0 The resemblance of the four main creatures — a dragon, a huge 
bird, an ox and a giant — to the Evangelist symbols of Christian icono- 
graphy has been pointed out, e.g. by Einar Ol. Sveinsson in Minjar ok 
Menntir, Afmeelisrit helgao Kristjani Eldjarn (1976), 117-29, but 
Almgvist (1965, 136-47 and 225-27) argues for origins in the native 
concepts of fetches, shape-shifters and dream figures. Whether or not 
these four are to be counted among the /andvettir is unclear. The case 
against is put by Almqvist (1965, 147-50 and 227-28), who is sup- 
ported by Jon Hnefill Adalsteinsson, ‘Landveettir, verndarveettir lands’, 
in Skedagrés (1997), 83. The four figures were adopted to support the 
armorial bearings of Iceland in 1919. 


' The neat representation of all four quarters of Iceland by fabulous 
defenders and a parallel set of prominent chieftains is characteristic of 
Snorri’s often systematic approach. Almqvist points out (1965, 146-47 
and 227) the match of Poror gellir’s nickname, which means “bellower’ 
and is recorded as a name for an ox, with the bellowing ox of 
Breidafjoror. 


VII B: HARALDS SAGA SIGURDARSONAR 


Chapter 40: Fra Einari pambarskelfi 


Einarr pambarskelfir var rikastr lendra manna f Prandheimi.!* Heldr var 
fatt um me6 beim Haraldi konungi. Haf6i Einarr p6 veizlur sinar, beer 
sem hann haf6i haft medan Magnis konungr lifdi. Einarr var mjok 
st6raudigr. Hann atti Berglj6tu, déttur Hékonar jarls, sem fyrr var ritat.!* 
Eqpndriéi var pa alroskinn, sonr pbeira. Hann atti ba Sigridi, déttur 
Ketils kalfs ok Gunnhildar, systurdéttur Haralds konungs. Eindridi 
haf0i fridleik ok fegr6 af médurfreendum sinum, Hakoni jarli e6a sonum 
hans, en voxt ok afl haf6i hann af fodur sinum, Einari, ok alla ba atggrvi 
er Einarr hafdi um fram adra menn. Hann var inn vinselsti madr.!4 


Chapter 42: Fra Haraldi konungi 


Haraldr konungr var riklunda6r, ok 6x pat sem hann festisk jlandi<nu>, 
ok kom sva at flestum monnum dug@i illa at mela { m6ti honum eda 
draga fram annat mél en hann vildi vera lata. Svd segir Pj6d6lfr skald:!° 


Gegn skyli herr sem hugnar 
hjaldrvitjadar sitja 
dolgstceranda dyrum 
drottinvandr ok standa. 
Lytr folkstara feiti 

(fatt er til nema jatta 

pat sem pa vill gotnum) 
pj66 oll (konungr bjdda). 


Chapter 43: Fra Einari pambarskelfi 


Einarr pambarskelfir var mest forstj6ri fyrir bondum allt um Prandheim. 
Helt hann upp svorum fyrir pa 4 pingum er konungs menn sottu. Einarr 
kunni vel til laga. Skorti hann eigi dirf6 til at flytja pat fram 4 bingum, 
po at sjalfr konungr veri vid. Veittu honum 1i6 allir boendr. Konungr 
reiddisk bvi mjok, ok kom svaé at lykOum at beir preyttu kappmeli. 
Segir Einarr at boendr vildu eigi bola honum 6logg, ef hann bryti lands- 
rétt 4 beim. Ok for sv4 nokkurum sinnum milli beira. Pa tok Einarr at 
hafa fjglmenni um sik heima, en pé miklu fleira <pé> er hann for til 


15 


18 


21 


30 
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byjar sva at konungr var par fyrir. Pat var eitt sinn at Einarr for inn til 
33 byjar ok haf6i lid mikit, langskip atta eda niu ok ner fimm hundru6um 

manna. En er hann kom til beejar, gekk hann upp me6 1i6 pat. Haraldr 

konungr var { gardi sinum ok st66 Ut<i> { loptsvolum ok sé er 1i6 Einars 
36 gekk af skipum, ok segja menn at Haraldr kvad pa:!° 


Hér sé ek upp enn orva 
Einar, pann er kann skeina 
39 pjalfa, pambarskelfi, 
pangs, fjolmennan ganga. 
Fullafli bfor fyllar 
42 (finn ek opt, at drifr minna) 
hilmis stéls (4 hela 
hiskarla 1i6 jarli). 


45 Rj6dandi mun rada 
randa bliks 6r landi 
oss,!” nema Einarr kyssi 

48 @xar munn enn bunna. 


Einarr dvaldisk {i bynum nokkura daga. 


Chapter 44: Fall Einars ok Eindrida 


51 Einn dag var att mot, ok var konungr sjalfr 4 motinu. Haf6i verit tekinn 
{ bynum pjofr einn ok var hafér 4 métinu. Maérinn haf6i verit fyrr 
me6 Einari, ok haf6i honum vel getizk at manninum. Var Einari sagt. 

54 ba pottisk hann vita at konungr myndi eigi manninn lata undan ganga 
fyrir pvi at heldr pétt Einari poetti pat mali skipta. Lét ba Einarr vapnask 
lid sitt, ok ganga sidan 4 motit. Tekr Einarr manninn af motinu med 

57 valdi. Eptir petta gengu at beggja vinir ok baru sattmal milli peira. 
Kom 4 sva at stefnulagi var 4 komit. Skyldu peir hittask sjalfir. 

Malstofa var { konungsgar6i vid ana nidri. Gekk konungr f stofuna 

60 vid fa menn, en annat lid hans st66 uti i gardinum. Konungr lét sniia 
fjgl yfir ljorann, ok var litit opit 4. Pa kom Einarr i gardinn med sitt 
lid. Hann melti vid Eindrida, son sinn: 

63 ‘Ver pti med lidinu uti, vid engu mun mér pa heett.’ 


39 pjalma K, bjalfa Hulda, Hrokkinskinna, Flateyjarbok; -skelmi K, -skelfi 
39, Fagrskinna (B), Hulda. 
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Eindriéi st66 uti vid stofudyrrin. En er Einarr kom inn i stofuna, 
meelti hann: 

“Myrkt er { malstofu konungsins.’ 

Jafnskjétt hljopu menn at honum, ok logdu sumir en sumir hjoggu. 
En er Eindri6i heyr6i pat, bra hann sverdinu ok hljép inn f stofuna. 
Var hann begar felldr ok badir peir. 

Pa hlj6pu konungsmenn at stofunni ok fyrir dyrrin, en bondum fellusk 
hendr, pvi at peir hofou pa engan forggngumann. Eggjaoi hverr annan, 
segja at skomm var er peir skyldu eigi hefna hofdingja sins, en pd 
varo ekki af atgongunni. Konungr gekk ut til lids sins ok skaut 4 fylking 
ok setti upp merki sitt, en engi vard atganga béandanna. Pa gekk 
konungr Ut 4 skip sitt ok allt lid hans, r@ri sfSan Ut eptir Anni ok sva Ut 
4 fjord leid sina. 

Berglj6t, kona Einars, spurdi fall hans.!8 Var hon pd f herbergi pvi er 
pau Einarr hofdu haft ut f boenum. Gekk hon begar upp f konungsgar6, 
par sem bondalidit var. Hon eggjadi ba mjok til orrostu, en i pvi bili 
rgri konungr ut eptir 4nni. Pa melti Bergljot: 

‘Missum vér ni Hakonar [varssonar, franda mins. Eigi mundu 
banamenn Eindrida réa hér tt eptir anni, ef Hakon stoedi hér 4 
arbakkanum.’ 

Sidan lét Berglj6t bua um lik beira Einars ok Eindrida. Varu peir 
jardadir at Oldfskirkju hjé leidi Magntiss konungs Oléfssonar. 

Eptir fall Einars var Haraldr konungr sv4 mjok 6pokka6or af verki 
bessu at pat einu skorti 4, er lendir menn ok beendr veittu eigi atferd 
ok heldu bardaga vio hann, at engi var6 forggnguma¢r til at reisa merki 
fyrir boandaherinum. 


66 


69 
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Notes 


'2 Rinarr pambarskelfir Eindridason’s adult life spans the first half of 
the eleventh century, and he plays a prominent role in the sagas of 
several rulers of Norway (see the Fagrskinna extract in this volume). 
The meaning of his nickname has been debated, but ‘bow-string 
trembler’ or ‘paunch-shaker’ are among the possible interpretations 
(B. Fidjestgl argues for the former in Nordica Bergensia 14 (1997), 
6-8). Lendir menn, literally ‘landed men’, were powerful royal offic- 
ers who had been granted rights to revenues and entertainment from 
farms in a certain territory. Veizla, literally ‘grant, allowance’, hence 
‘feast’, was applied to the entertainment of the /endr madr and his 
followers, and extended to encompass broader rights and the farms 
from which they were extracted. According to Oldfs saga helga ch. 21 
in Heimskringla, Einarr’s veizlur in Prandheimr go back to the reign 
of the earls Eirikr and Sveinn at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
as does his marriage to their sister Bergljot. 


'3 See Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar (in Heimskringla) ch. 19. 


'4 Ch. 41, an account of Ormr jarl and other descendants of the earls of 
Hladir, still a notable force in Norway at this time, is omitted here. 


'5 The stanza is from Sexstefja ‘Poem with six refrains’; its second 
half comprises the only one of these that is preserved. It is also quoted 
in Hakonar saga Ivarssonar p. 7 and in the manuscripts Hulda and 
Hrokkinskinna. 


'6 The next stanza is also in Hdkonar saga fvarssonar p. 8, Fagrskinna 
(manuscripts B, A), Hulda, Hrokkinskinna and Flateyjarbok; in Snorra 
Edda the second half (only) is quoted to illustrate the use of huskarlar 
to refer to hirdmenn ‘king’s followers, retainers’. The following half- 
stanza is also in Hdkonar saga fvarssonar p. 9, Fagrskinna (manu- 
scripts B, A), Hulda, Hrokkinskinna and Flateyjarbok. 


'7 The pronoun oss ‘us’ seems to be used here for sg. ‘me’ — perhaps 
an instance of the ‘royal we’, though such use of pl. personal pro- 
nouns for sg. is common in skaldic poetry. Alternatively, the sense 
could be ‘me and mine’. 


'8 Berglj6t was the daughter of Earl Hakon inn riki (‘the mighty’) 
Sigurdarson. Her fleeting appearance as a ‘female inciter’ figure here 
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is emphasised in manuscripts 39, F and 47, where this sentence begins 
anew chapter, headed Fra Bergljot (39), Fra Bergljotu H. déttur (47; 
untitled in F). On this figure, see J. M. Jochens, “The female inciter in 
the Kings’ Sagas’, Arkiv for nordisk filologi 102 (1987), 100-19. 
Bergljét’s scene is absent from Morkinskinna and Fagrskinna. 


VII C: THE ART AND CRAFT OF THE SKALDIC STANZA 


This section offers a brief introduction to the techniques of skaldic 
poetry as illustrated by a stanza from VII A above. It was composed, 
according to medieval sources, by Hallfredr vandredaskald (‘trouble- 
some poet’) in praise of King Olafr Tryggvason at the end of the tenth 
century. It has been chosen here because it typifies in so many ways 
the court poetry which is the best-known application of the skaldic 
art. The text follows the Heimskringla version (see VII A above, and 
Glossary and Notes; also Den norsk-islandske Skjaldedigtning, ed. 
Finnur Jénsson (1912-15), AI 158-9 for text in manuscript spelling 
with variant readings). 

Ydré gar lét egir 

eyverskan her deyja 

— Tyr var tjorva dyrra 

tirar gjarn — ok Ira. 

Baroi brezkrar jardar 

byggvendr ok hjé tyggi, 

— grdor pvarr geira hridar 

gj60i — kumrskar pj6dir. 


Stanza re-ordered as if prose: 


Cgir ydrogar lét eyverskan her ok Ira deyja. 

Tyr dyrra tjorva var tirar gjarn. 

Tyggi bardi byggvendr brezkrar jardar ok hj6 kumrskar pjodir. 

Gra6r pvarr geira hridar gj661. 

Translation: 

The foe of the bow-string [warrior] caused the island army and the 
Irish to die. 

The Tyr of precious swords [warrior] was eager for glory. 

The prince beat the inhabitants of the ‘British’ land and felled the 
Cumbrian peoples. 

Hunger diminished for the osprey of the storm of spears [battle > 
raven]. 


Metrical features: 


The metre is drottkvett ‘court metre’, that of some five-sixths of the 
skaldic corpus. Its main features, setting aside certain licences, varia- 
tions and complications, are these: 
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i. The stanza (visa) consists of eight lines (visuord). The two half- 
stanzas (visuhelmingar or helmingar, sg. helmingr) are metrically in- 
dependent and often syntactically so. (In some cases they are also pre- 
served as separate entities.) 

i. Each line has six syllables. 

ili. Each line ends with a trochee € x, i.e. heavy, stressed syllable 
followed by an unstressed one). 

iv. Lines are linked in pairs by alliteration, shown here in bold: two 
alliterating sounds (studlar) in each odd line and one (the hefudstafr 
‘chief stave/post’) in the first stressed syllable of each even line. Any 
vowel or diphthong alliterates with any other, though preferably an 
unlike one (as in lines 1—2 of the stanza above, where it will also be 
noted that the pattern of alliteration helps to mark the clause bounda- 
ries). 

v. Individual lines contain pairs of internal rhymes or hendingar, 
indicated here by italics. These link the sounds in stressed syllables, 
the second rhyme in the line always falling on the penultimate sylla- 
ble. The rhyme involves the vowel (or diphthong) in each syllable and 
one or more postvocalic consonant(s), but where there is no postvocalic 
consonant belonging to the same syllable, the rhyme consists of vowel 
only. There are two types of internal rhyme. Odd lines normally have 
half-rhyme (skothending) in which the vowels are different but one or 
more of the postvocalic consonants are identical. Even lines have full 
rhyme (adalhending ‘chief rhyme’) in which vowels and one or more 
postvocalic consonant(s) are identical. Quite frequently an adalhending 
is introduced into an odd line, as in lines 3 and 5 of the stanza above. 

vi. There are further constraints on the patterns of stress within the 
line, and on the distribution of alliteration and internal rhyme. 


Clause arrangement and word order: 


The highly inflected nature of the Old Norse language means that syn- 
tactic relations can usually be made clear by grammatical endings and 
are less heavily dependent on word order than they are in languages 
such as modern English; and the skalds exploit this potential flexibil- 
ity to an often quite extraordinary extent. Within clauses there are fre- 
quent departures from the ‘normal’, ‘prose’ order, though because the 
syntax is usually quite straightforward this rarely causes real difficul- 
ties. It is in the arrangement of clauses within the he/mingr that skaldic 
style differs most from the everyday. Although skalds frequently use a 
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straightforward sequential pattern, each clause finishing before the 
next starts (pattern ab, or abc etc.), they also play with clause bounda- 
ries, suspending a clause while interrupting with another and hence 
making what can be termed ‘frame’ patterns (as in the first helmingr 
of the specimen stanza, where the clauses form a pattern aba) or “in- 
terlace’ patterns (abab etc.). Combined patterns are also possible, as 
in the second helmingr of the specimen stanza. This could be analysed 
in two ways: i) as ‘sequence’ and ‘frame’ in the pattern abcb, since 
the a clause bardi .. . byggvendr could be understood as complete, 
with an understood ‘he’ as subject of bardi; or ii) as ‘frame’ and ‘in- 
terlace’ in the pattern abacb, since once tyggi in line 6 has been reached, 
it can be taken as subject of bardi in the a clause as well as of hjé in 
the b clause. This is the analysis represented above in “Stanza re-ordered 
as if prose’. By breaking the linear flow of language, the skalds can 
allow phrases to float free, resonating with more than one clause in 
the helming, and they can also produce special effects, for instance 
mimicking simultaneous actions or expressing the brokenness of in- 
tense emotion. 


Content: 


The stanza promotes a general military ideology and the reputation of 
a specific, though unnamed, viking leader, who is grammatical sub- 
ject of four out of the five verbs. The defeated enemy is always re- 
ferred to by collective terms, and is always the grammatical and con- 
ceptual object. The claims about the slaughter of these enemies are 
extremely generalised, as are the intercalated clauses about the hero’s 
desire for glory and the waning of the raven’s hunger (because, it is 
understood, the hero provides carrion), and all these belong to an in- 
formal repertoire of motifs which are constantly deployed, and ingen- 
iously varied, by skalds. 
Diction: 
Much of the skalds’ virtuosity goes into expressing recurrent key 
concepts such as ‘man, ruler, battle, ship, sword, gold, woman’ by 
means of 

i. Poetic appellations known as heiti, such as tjgr(r) ‘sword’ (or pos- 
sibly ‘spear’), and tyggi ‘ruler, prince’ in the stanza by Hallfre6r. Heiti 
are words which are rare or non-occurring in prose, and often redolent 
with connotations in addition to the main concepts to which they re- 
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fer. Thus hilmir ‘ruler, prince’ has etymological associations with 
hjalmr ‘helmet’ and therefore may hint at a ‘helmet-provider’, ‘helmet- 
bearer’ or ‘defender’, while huginn ‘raven’ contains a mythological 
allusion since it is a generalised application of a proper name referring 
to one of Odinn’s two raven scouts. 

ii. Kennings, stereotyped and more or less figurative periphrases 
consisting of at least two elements, usually heiti, one functioning as 
the ‘base word’ and the other as the ‘determinant’ or qualifier. The 
base word is in whatever grammatical case is required by the syntax, 
while the determinant is either in the genitive case and separate from 
the base word, as in gredis hestr ‘ocean’s horse’ = ship, or is com- 
pounded with the base word, as in skyrann ‘cloud-hall’ = sky. Some 
kennings, including one in the Hallfredr stanza, are ‘double’ (tvikennt) 
since the determinant of a kenning is itself a kenning. Where this de- 
vice is repeated, the kenning is ‘extended’, ‘driven’ or perhaps ‘in- 
laid’ (rekit). 

The kennings in the specimen stanza are: 

ydroégar egir: ‘bow-string’s terrifier / foe’ = warrior. 

Tyr tjerva dyrra: ‘Tyr (god) of precious swords = warrior’: the 

adj. dyrra ‘precious’ is not essential to the working of the kenning. 
geira hrid: ‘spears’ storm’ = battle, its gjddr ‘osprey’ = raven; a 
tvikennt expression. 

The elements are juxtaposed according to certain stereotyped patterns 
which are almost infinitely variable. Here battle is ‘spears’ storm’, but 
almost any word for weather could be substituted, and any word for 
weapons or armour. 
The difficulty of skaldic poetry: 
Skaldic poetry has a reputation for tortuous and riddling complexity, 
and some poems, for example the best of the tenth-century pagan com- 
positions, are indeed extremely challenging to the textual skills, mythi- 
cal knowledge and historical imagination of modern readers. Verses 
such as the specimen here, however, are (local textual problems aside) 
readily interpretable. Although the skalds liked to surprise by novelty 
and by ingenious variation on themes, their art is very much based on 
the fulfilment of expectations, grammatical and poetic. In the verse 
above, for example, the past tense /ét ‘caused’ is extremely likely to 
be completed by an infinitive, so that although deyja is separated from 
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it by three words, the audience will be listening or looking for such a 
completion. The god-name Tyr similarly sets up the expectation of a 
‘warrior’ or ‘man’ kenning with a term for battle, weapon, ship or 
treasure as its determinant, and this is fulfilled almost immediately by 
tjorva ‘of swords’ (cf. Meissner 1921, 259-63, 273-79). Again, since 
many skaldic battle poems refer to the beasts of battle (raven, eagle or 
wolf) being fed or cheered (since the hero makes carrion of his 
enemies), grddr ‘hunger, greed’ triggers anticipation of a motif of this 
kind. It is therefore fully possible for modern readers, like the original 
early Nordic audiences, to acquire a set of frameworks for interpreta- 
tion, above all by gaining experience of the poetry, but also by consul- 
ting reference works on poetic diction such as Snorri Sturluson’s Edda, 
the medieval pulur or lists of heiti (printed in Skj A1 649-90; B I 656- 
80), LP, or Meissner 1921, though in all these cases we should beware 
of a too normative approach, and in the last two cases the examples 
are sometimes based on heavily emended texts. 


Preservation: 


On the preservation of skaldic poetry in general, see p. xxv above. 
The specimen stanza, together with others in praise of Oléfr, is pre- 
served in the Olafs saga Tryggvasonar by Oddr Snorrason ch. 82, 
Fagrskinna ch. 23, Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar ch. 30 in Heimskringla, 
and Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta ch. 77 (cf. note 1 on p. 87 
above; on these sources see p. 60 above). In the first two sources, this 
and others of Hallfredr’s verses about Oldfr are cited continuously, 
whereas in the last two they are punctuated by prose narrative and are 
in a somewhat different order. The two helmingar of the specimen 
above do not form a single stanza in Oddr’s saga and Fagrskinna but 
are the second helmingar of two different stanzas. 


VILL: Ari Porgilsson: [SLENDINGABOK 


Ari Porgilsson was probably born in 1068 on the Snefellsnes penin- 
sula of Iceland and died in 1148. He lost his father and grandfather 
while still a boy and at the age of seven went to live with a maternal 
relative, Hallr Pérarinsson of Haukadalr (cf. line 184) in the south- 
western part of the country. At Haukadalr he must have come into 
contact with some of the most prominent, learned and travelled Ice- 
landers of the time, in particular various members of the great 
Mosfellingar family (cf. note 35 below) to which belonged the first 
bishops of Iceland, {sleifr Gizurarson and his son, Gizurr {sleifsson, 
who would have resided at Skdlaholt some 25 km. away. And Isleifr’s 
son Teitr (cf. line 8) actually lived in Haukadalr where he ran a small 
school. Ari became one of Teitr’s pupils and he refers to him as his 
fostri ‘fosterer’ and the wisest man he knew. It must have been at 
Haukadalr and under the influence of men like Teitr and Hallr that Ari 
developed his interest in history and related subjects. Ari tells us in 
ch. 9 of Islendingabok that he spent fourteen winters at Haukadalr, 
which means he must have quit the place in about 1089. We have no 
precise knowledge of how and where he spent the remaining years of 
his long life. But he was an ordained priest and it can reasonably be 
inferred that he lived for some of this time at least in his ancestral area 
of Snzfellsnes. He could well have held a chieftaincy (godoro) there. 

Ari’s only preserved work, the second version of his Islendingabok, 
covers less than twenty pages in its main manuscript. Its contents may 
be summarised as follows. 

The Prologue (= lines 1-6) tells us of the circumstances surround- 
ing the writing of the first (now lost) version of the work and, in rather 
unclear terms, of the changes made in producing the second version. 
There follows a genealogy (which may well be a later interpolation) 
of Haraldr harfagri going back to the Swedish king Oléfr trételgja. 
Then comes a list of contents of the book’s ten chapters. Chapter | 
(lines 7-34) deals with the settlement of Iceland, presenting Ing6lfr as 
the first settler. Chapter 2 names four main settlers of the east, south, 
west and north of the country and tells (lines 35-43) how a Norwe- 
gian called Ulfljotr first ‘brought law’ out to Iceland. Chapter 3 (lines 
44-63) deals with the establishment of the Alpingi. Chapter 4 gives an 
account of certain changes made in the Icelandic calendar (see HOIC, 
44-45). Chapter 5 describes the events which led to the division of the 
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country into quarters (see HOIC, 49-52). A short chapter 6 (lines 64— 
74) and a lengthier chapter 7 (lines 75-149) cover respectively the 
discovery and settlement of Greenland by Eirikr enn raudi and the 
formal acceptance of Christianity by the Icelandic Alpingi. Chapter 8 
tells of the so-called ‘foreign’ or ‘missionary’ bishops who visited 
Iceland in the tenth and eleventh centuries (see HOIC, 138-44) and of 
events during the long lawspeakership of Skapti Péroddsson (1004— 
30), including the establishment of the so-called Fifth Court (see HOIC, 
70-74; Laws I, 83-88, 244-45). {sleifr Gizurarson, the first man to be 
formally consecrated as bishop of Iceland (1056-80), is the subject of 
Chapter 9 (see HOIC, 144-46). And the final chapter 10 (of which 
lines 150-97 form a major part) deals with Gizurr [sleifsson (bishop 
of Iceland from 1082 to 1106; bishop of Skalaholt from 1106 to 1118). 
Although the last words of ch. 10 are Hér lyksk sjad b6k (‘This book 
ends here’), two further items follow in both the extant manuscripts: 
(i) genealogies from original settlers of Iceland down to these five 
bishops: [sleifr Gizurarson and his son Gizurr, Jon Qgmundarson (cf. 
line 191), Porlakr Runélfsson (cf. line 1) and Ketill Porsteinsson (cf. 
also line 1); (ii) a genealogy from the mythical Yngvi Tyrkjakonungr 
down to Ari himself, ending with the words en ek heitik Ari, ‘and 1am 
called Ari’. 

As noted, Ari’s information in his Prologue on the changes he made 
in the first version of his work to produce the second is rather unclear 
and there has been much modern scholarly discussion on the matter. 
This has led to only uncertain and differing conclusions. The primary 
issue to be addressed in this context is whether the second version of 
Islendingabok represents an abridgement or an expansion of the first 
(cf. notes 1 and 3 below). 

It is normally assumed that Ari had virtually no written sources about 
the early history of Iceland. But he may well have used Seemundr Sigfts- 
son’s now lost work on the Norwegian kings which, it is assumed, was 
written in Latin (see p. 56 above; cf. line 145). And there is evidence 
to suggest that he knew such written works on non-Icelandic matters 
as Adam of Bremen’s Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum 
(cf. again p. 56), various works by the Venerable Bede and, quite clearly, 
a life of the martyr King Edmund, whoever its author (cf. lines 12-14). 
But it was primarily oral sources that he relied on for information 
about Icelandic history. He obviously learnt a great deal from acquain- 
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tances from his time at Haukadalr: Teitr [sleifsson would have been of 
particular importance to him in this respect (cf. lines 8-9, 36, 144), as 
well as Hallr Pérarinsson, Semundr Sigftsson (cf. lines 2, 145) and 
bishop Gizurr [sleifsson himself. He also received information from 
people from his home area in the west of Iceland, his uncle Porkell 
Gellisson (cf. lines 10, 73-74) and P6ri6r Snorradottir (cf. line 11). At 
least two lawspeakers, Marktis Skeggjason (cf. line 152) and Ulfhedinn 
(cf. line 55) would have been his informants (cf. note 51 below). 

The preserved version of Islendingabok was, then, based on an ear- 
lier one which Ari says he wrote for the bishops Porlakr Rundélfsson 
and Ketill Porsteinsson and subsequently showed to them and to the 
priest Semundr Sigftsson. From the wording of his statement and 
other factors it is clear that the first version must have been written 
between 1122 (when Ketill became bishop) and 1133 (when both 
Porlakr and Seemundr died). The preserved version of Islendingabok 
refers to the lawspeakership of Godmundr Porgeirsson (lines 170-71) 
which ran from 1123 to 1134. If this reference is original to the second 
version, then it must, of course, have been written in or after 1134. 
But there are good reasons for assuming that it is a later interpolation. 
Further there are reasons for thinking that Ari wrote his first version 
fairly early on in the period 1122—33 and produced the second version 
within four or five years of it. 

Ari’s work has great importance for the study of Icelandic history 
and literature. It is, in effect, the oldest original prose work in Icelan- 
dic and decades passed before other works of historiography were 
written in that language. Islendingabok exercised considerable influ- 
ence on later Icelandic literature, as did Landndmabok, the original 
(and now lost) version of which is probably also from his hand. Snorri 
Sturluson, writing some hundred years later, makes particular reference 
to him in the prologue to his Heimskringla. It is Ari’s specific mention 
of his oral sources and his careful attention to chronology in Islendin ga- 
bok that give his work such value. It is true that he does not always tell 
his story well. For example, his description of the foundation of the 
Alpingi (lines 44-55) is somewhat inconsequential. But his account 
of the conversion of Iceland shows him as an excellent narrator. And 
however desultory Ari’s narrative may occasionally seem, the value 
of his whole book can hardly be overestimated. 

Although there are various minor witnesses, we have to rely mainly 
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on two seventeenth-century paper manuscripts written by Jon 
Erlendsson (died 1672) for our text of the second version of 
[slendingabok. AM 113 b fol. (the better of the two) and AM 113 a fol. 
both go back directly to a lost original probably written about 1200 or 
perhaps a little earlier (and thus, of course, not Ari’s original). AM 
113 a fol. was written in 1651, AM 113 b fol. probably rather later. 
The text of the selections here is based on AM 113 b fol. (designated 
“A’) as follows: (a): f. 1r2—11; (b): ff. 1v4-2r14; (c): ff. 2r23—31r9; (d): 
f. 4r25—v 13; (e): ff. 4v14—-6v 10; (f): ff. 8r17—-9v2. Most of the emen- 
dations are from AM 113 a fol. (designated ‘B’). 
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VIII: Ari Porgilsson: [SLENDINGABOK 


(a) Prologue! 


<fslendingabék gorda ek fyrst byskupum 6rum, Porlaki ok Katli, ok 
syndak be6i peim ok Semundi presti.? En me6 pvi at peim likadi sv4 
at hafa eda par vir auka, pa skrifada ek pessa of et sama far, fyr Gtan 
Attartglu ok konungaevi,? ok j6kk pvi er mér vard sidan kunnara ok 
nd er gerr sagt 4 bessi en 4 peirri. En hvatki es mi<s»sagt es { freedum 
pessum, pd er skylt at hafa pat heldr, er sannara reynisk . . . 


(b) The settlement of Iceland‘ 


Chapter 1 


<sland byggdisk fyrst tr Norvegi 4 dogum Haralds ens harfagra,> 
Halfdanar sonar ens svarta, { pann ti6 — at etlun ok tolu peira Teits 
féstra mins,° pess manns er ek kunna spakastan, sonar [sleifs byskups; 
ok Porkels fgdurbr6dur mins Gellissonar, er langt mundi fram;’ ok 
b6ridar Snorra dottur goda,® es bedi vas margspgk ok éljigfr63 — es 
[varr, Ragnars sonr lodbrokar,? 1ét drepa Eadmund enn helga Engla- 
konung.!° En pat vas sjau tegum <vetra> ens nfunda hundrads eptir 
buré Krists, at pvi es ritit es { sogu hans.!! 

Ingolfr hét madr néroenn, es sannliga er sagt at foeri fyrst padan til 
{slands, pd es Haraldr enn harfagri var sextan vetra gamall, en { annat 
sinn fam vetrum sidarr.!? Hann bygg6i sudr { Reykjarvik. Par er Ingélfs- 
hofoi kalladr fyr austan Minpakseyri, sem hann kom fyrst 4 land, en 
par Ing6lfsfell fyr vestan Olfossa, es hann lag6i sina eigu 4 sidan. 

[ pann tid vas [sland vidi vaxit 4 midli fjalls ok fjgru.'3 

b4 varu hér menn kristnir, peir er Nordmenn kalla papa.!* En peir 
foru sidan 4 braut, af pvi at beir vildu eigi vesa hér vid heiéna menn, 
ok létu eptir boekr frskar ok bjollur ok bagla; af pvi matti skilja at peir 
varu menn frskir.!5 

En pa var6é for manna mikil mjok Ut hingat tr Norvegi til bess unz 
konungrinn Haraldr banna6i, af pvi at honum potti landaudn nema. Pa 
seettusk peir 4 pat, at hverr madr skyldi gjalda konungi fimm aura,'® s4 
er eigi veri fra pvi skilidr ok badan foeri hingat. En sva er sagt at 
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Haraldr veri sjau tegu vetra konungr ok yr6i attroedr. Pau hafa upphof 
verit at gjaldi pvi es nt er kallat landaurar.!” En par galzk stundum 
meira en stundum minna, unz Oléfr enn digri!® gordi skyrt at hverr 
ma6or skyldi gjalda konungi halfa mork, sa er foeri 4 midli Norvegs ok 
Islands, nema konur eda peir menn es hann nemi fra. Sv4 sagdi Porkell 
oss Gellissonr. 


(c) The establishment of the Alpingi!® 


Chapter 2 


... En pes Island vas vida byget ordit, pa hafdi madr austroenn fyrst 
log tit hingat tir Norvegi sé er Ulfljétr hét — sv4 sagdi Teitr oss — ok 
varu pa Ulfljotslog kollud — hann var fadir Gunnars er Djtipdeelir eru 
komnir fra f Eyjafirdi2° — en pau varu flest sett at pvi sem pa varu 
Golapingslog eda ra6 Porleifs ens spaka Horda-Kérasonar?! varu til, 
hvar vid skyldi auka eda af nema eda annan veg setja. Ulfljétr var 
austr { Loni. En sva es sagt at Grimr geitskor veri f6stbrddir hans, sa 
er kannadi [sland allt at radi hans, 4dr Alpingi veri att. En honum fekk 
hverr ma6r penning til 4 landi hér, en hann gaf fé pat sidan til hofa.?2 


Chapter 3 


<A>lpingi vas sett at r40i Ulfljéts ok allra landsmanna bar er nd es. En 
adr vas ping 4 Kjalarnesi, pat es Porsteinn Ingélfs sonr landnéma- 
manns, fadir Porkels mana logsogumanns, haf6i par, ok hofdingjar 
peir es at pvi hurfu.2? En mar haf6i sekr ordit of prels mord eda 
leysings, sa er land atti { Blaskogum; hann es nefndr Porir kroppin- 
skeggi; en déttursonr hans es kalladr Porvaldr kroppinskeggi, sa es 
for sidan i Austfjordu ok brenndi par inni Gunnar, brddur sinn. Sva 
sagdi Hallr Orcekjusonr.24 En sd hét Kolr es myrdr var. Vid hann es 
kennd gja st es par es kollu6 sidan Kolsgja, sem hreein fundusk. Land 
pat var6 <sidam allsherjarfé, en pat logdu landsmenn til Alpingis neyzlu. 
Af pvi es par almenning at vida til Alpingis i sk6gum ok 4 heidum 
hagi til hrossa hafnar. Pat sagdi Ulfhedinn oss. 

Sva hafa ok spakir menn sagt at 4 sex tegum vetra yroi [sland albyggt 
sv4 at eigi veri meirr sidan. 
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Pvi ner t6k Hrafn logsggu,?> Hoengs sonr landnémamanns, nestr 
Ulfljéti, ok hafdi tuttugu sumur; hann var ir Rangarhverfi. Pat var sex 
tegum vetra eptir drap Eadmundar konungs, vetri eda tveim 4dr Haraldr 
enn harfagri yroi daudr, at tolu spakra manna. Poérarinn Ragabrodir, 
sonr Oleifs hjalta, tk logsogu nestr Hrafni ok hafdi gnnur tuttugu; 
hann vas borgfirzkr. 


(d) The settlement of Greenland?® 


Chapter 6 


<Lyand pat es kallat es Greenland fannsk ok byggdisk af [slandi. Eirikr 
enn rauoi hét maor breiOfirzkr es for it hedan pangat ok nam par land 
er sidan es kalladr Eiriksfjgrdr.27 Hann gaf nafn landinu ok kalladi 
Groenland ok kva6 menn pat myndu fysa pangat farar, at landit etti 
nafn gott.?8 

Peir fundu par manna vistir bedi austr ok vestr 4 landi,?? ok keiplabrot 
ok steinsmi6i pat es af pvf ma skilja at par haf6i pess konar pj66 farit 
es Vinland hefir byggt ok Groenlendingar kalla Skrelinga.*° 

En pat vas, es hann tok byggva landit, fj6rtan vetrum eda fimmtan 
fyrr en kristni kveemi hér 4 fsland, at pvi er s4 taldi fyrir Porkeli 
Gellissyni 4 Groenlandi er sjalfr fylg6i Eirfki enum rauda tit.?! 


(e) The Alpingi accepts Christianity” 
Chapter 7 


<O>lafr rex Tryggva sonr, Oléfs sonar, Haralds sonar ens harfagra, kom 
kristni { Noreg ok 4 [sland.33 

Hann sendi hingat til lands prest pann er hét Pangbrandr ok hér 
kenndi mgnnum kristni ok skirdi pa alla es vid tri t6ku.*4 En Hallr 4 
Sfdu, Porsteins sonr, lét skirask snimhendis, ok Hyjalti Skeggjasonr 
ur Pjérsardali ok Gizurr enn hviti Teits son, Ketilbjarnar sonar, fra 
Mosfelli, ok margir hofdingjar adrir.> En peir véru pé fleiri es {f gegn 
meeltu ok neittu. En pa er hann haf6i hér verit einn vetr eda tva, pa for 
hann 4 braut ok haf6i vegit hér tva menn eda prja pa er hann hofou 
nitt.36 En hann sagdi konunginum Oléfi es hann kom austr allt pat es 
hér haf6i yfir hann gingit, ok 1ét grveent at hér mundi kristni enn takask. 
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En hann?’ vard vid pat reidr mjgk ok ztladi at léta meida eda drepa 
ossa landa fyrir, pa es bar varu austr. 

En pat sumar et sama kv4mu ttan hedan peir Gizurr ok Hjalti, ok 
pagu pa undan vid konunginn, ok hétu honum umbsyslu sinni til 4 
nyja leik at hér yroi enn vi6 kristninni tekit, ok létu sér eigi annars van 
en bar mundi hly6a. En et nesta sumar eptir foru beir austan, ok prestr 
sa es Pormoor hét, ok kvamu pa { Vestmannaeyjar es tfu vikur varu af 
sumri,°® ok hafdi allt farizk vel at. Sv kva6 Teitr pann segja es sjalfr 
var par.°9 ba vas pat melt et nesta sumar 46r f logum at menn skyldi 
sva koma til Alpingis es tiu vikur veri af sumri, en pangat til kvamu 
viku fyrr. 

En peir féru pegar inn til meginlands ok sfOan til Alpingis ok gatu at 
Hjalta at hann vas eptir {i Laugardali me6 télfta mann, af pvi at hann 
haf6i 46r sekr ordit fjgrbaugsmadr et nesta sumar 4 Alpingi of godg4.*° 
En pat vas til pess haft, at hann kvad at Logbergi kvidling penna:*! 


Vil ek eigi g06 geyja; 
grey bykir mér Freyja.*” 


En beir Gizurr foru unz beir kvamu i stad pann i hj4 Olfossvatni, es 
kallaor es Vellankatla, ok gérdu ord badan til pings, at 4 mdét beim 
skyldi koma allir fulltingsmenn peira, af pvi at beir hoefdu spurt at 
andskotar peira vildi verja beim vigi pingvgllinn. En fyrr en peir foeri 
padan, pa kom par ridandi Hjalti ok peir er eptir varu med honum. En 
sfdan ridu peir 4 pingit, ok kvamu adr 4 mot beim frendr peira ok 
vinir, sem peir hofdu est. En enir heiénu menn hurfu saman med 
alvepni ok haf6i sva ner at beir myndi berjask at <eigi> of s4 4 mili. 

En annan dag eptir gengu peir Gizurr ok Hyalti til Logbergs ok baru 
par upp erindi sin. En své er sagt, at pat beeri fra, hvé vel beir meltu. 
En pat g@rdisk af pvi, at bar nefndi annarr maOr at Qdrum vatta, ok 
sogousk hvarir tr logum vi6 adra, enir kristnu menn ok enir hei6nu, 
ok gingu sidan fra Logbergi. 

Pa badu enir kristnu menn Hall 4 Sidu at hann skyldi log peira upp 
segja, bau es kristninni skyldi fylgja. En hann leystisk pvi undan vid 
pa, at hann keypti at Porgeiri logsogumanni, at hann skyldi upp segja; 
en hann vas enn pa heidinn.*? En sidan er menn kvdmu { budir,4 p4 
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lagdisk hann nior Porgeirr ok breiddi feld sinn 4 sik ok hvildi pann 
dag allan ok nottina eptir ok kva6 ekki ord. En of morguninn eptir 
settisk hann upp ok g¢grdi ord at menn skyldi ganga til Logbergis. 

En pa hof hann tolu sina upp, es menn kvamu par, ok sag6i at honum 
potti pa komit hag manna {f 6nytt efni ef menn skyldi eigi hafa allir log 
ein 4 landi hér, ok tal6i fyrir monnum 4 marga vega at pat skyldi eigi 
lata verda, ok sagdi at bat mundi at pvi désztti verda, es visavan vas at 
per barsmidir ggrdisk 4 midli manna es landit eyddisk af. Hann sagoi 
fra pvi, at konungar tr Norvegi ok ir Danmorku hoféu haft 6frid ok 
orrostur 4 midli sin langa ti6, til bess unz landsmenn g@rou frid 4 midli 
peira, pdtt beir vildi eigi. En pat ra6 g@rdisk sva, at af stundu sendusk 
peir gersemar 4 mi6li; enda helt fridr s4 medan peir lifdu.*° 

‘En na pykkir mér pat ra6,’ kva6 hann, ‘at vér latim ok eigi pa ra6a 
er mest vilja { gegn gangask, ok midlum sva mal 4 mi6li peira, at 
hvarirtveggju hafi nakkvat sins mals, ok hofum allir ein log ok einn 
sid. Pat mon verda satt, es vér slitum i sundr login, at vér monum slita 
ok fridinn.’ 

En hann lauk sva mali sinu at hvarirtveggju jattu pvi, at allir skyldi 
ein log hafa, pau sem hann ré0i upp at segja. 

Pa vas pat meelt f logum at allir menn skyldi kristnir vesa ok skirn 
taka, peir er 46r varu 6skirdir 4 landi hér. En of barna titburéd skyldu 
standa en fornu log ok of hrossakjots at.4° Skyldu menn bl6ta 4 laun, 
ef vildu, en varda fjorbaugsgarér ef vattum of kvemi vid. En sidar 
fam vetrum var su heidni af numin sem gnnur. 

Penna atburd sagdi Teitr oss at pvi er kristni kom 4 Island. 

En Oldfr Tryggvason fell et sama sumar at sogu Semundar prests.47 
ba bardisk hann vid Svein Haraldsson Danakonung ok Olaf enn scenska 
Eiriks son at Uppsolum Sviakonungs, ok Eirik, es sfOan vas jarl at 
Norvegi, Haékonarson.** Pat vas premr tegum vetra ens annars hundrads 
eptir drép Eadmundar, en ptisundi eptir buré Krists at alpyéu tali.49 


(f) Events during Gizurr’s episcopacy? 


Chapter 10 


... Gizurr byskup vas Astszlli af gllum landsmognnum en hverr maér 
annarra peira es vér vitim hér 4 landi hafa verit. Af Astseld hans ok af 
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tolum peira Semundar med umbrédi Marktiss logsegumanns>! vas 
pat flog leitt, at allir menn tol6u ok virdu allt fé sitt ok sdru at rétt virt 
veri, hvart sem vas { londum eda i lausaaurum, ok g@rdu tiund af 
sfdan.°* Pat eru miklar jartegnir, hvat hlydnir landsmenn varu beim 
manni, es hann kom pvi fram at fé allt vas virt med svardggum pat es 
4 [slandi vas, ok landit sjalft ok tiundir af gorvar ok log 4 logd, at sv4 
skal vesa, medan Island es byggt. Gizurr byskup lét ok log leggja 4 
pat, at stoll byskups pess es 4 Islandi veeri skyldi f Skalaholti vesa, en 
40r vas hvergi, ok lag6i hann par til st6lsins Skalaholtsland ok margra 
kynja audcefi gnnur, bedi f londum ok i lausum aurum.*? En pd es 
honum p6tti sa stadr hafa vel at audcefum préazk, pa gaf hann meir en 
fj6rdung byskupsdoms sins til pess at heldr veeri tveir byskupsstélar 4 
landi hér en einn, sv4 sem Nor@lendingar estu hann til.54 En hann 
haf6i a6r latit telja biendr 4 landi hér, ok varu pa { Austfirdingafj6roungi 
sjau hundru6 heil, en {i Rangeingafjordungi tfu, en {f Breid<fird>inga- 
fj6rdungi niu, en i Eyfirdingafjérdungi tolf, en otaldir varu peir es eigi 
Attu bingfararkaupi at gegna of allt [sland.55 

<U>Ifhedinn Gunnars sonr ens spaka tok logsogu eptir Marktis ok 
hafoi niu sumur; pa hafoi Bergbdérr Hrafnssonr sex, en pa haf6i 
Godmundr Porgeirssonr tolf sumur.>° Et fyrsta sumar es Bergpérr sagdi 
log upp vas nymeeli pat gort at log 6r skyldi skrifa 4 bk at Haflida 
Massonar of vetrinn eptir at sogu ok umbra6i peira Bergpors ok annarra 
spakra manna peira er til bess varu teknir.>” Skyldu peir gorva nymeli 
pau oll i logum er peim litisk bau betri en en fornu log. Skyldi bau 
segja upp et nesta sumar eptir i logréttu ok pau gll halda es enn meiri 
hlutr manna melti pa eigi gegn. En pat var6 at fram fara, at pa vas 
skrifadr Vigsl66i ok margt annat i logum ok sagt upp if logréttu af 
kennimonnum of sumarit eptir.>* En pat likadi gllum vel, ok melti pvi 
manngi i gegn. 

Pat vas ok et fyrsta sumar es Bergporr sagdi log upp, pa var Gizurr 
byskup 6pingfeerr af sétt. ba sendi hann or6 til Alpingis vinum sinum 
ok hofdingjum at bidja skyldi Porlak Runélfs son Porleiks sonar, brédur 
Halls { Haukadali,°? at hann skyldi lata vigjask til byskups. En pat 
gerou allir sva sem ord hans kvamu til, ok fekksk bat af pvi, at Gizurr 
haf6i sjalfr fyrr mjok bedit, ok for hann titan pat sumar en kom tt et 
nesta eptir ok vas pa vigor til byskups. 

Gizurr vas vigor til byskups pd es hann var fertggr.® ba vas Gregérius 
septimus pafi.o! En sidan vas hann enn nesta vetr i Danmorku ok kom 
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of sumarit eptir hingat til lands. En pa es hann haf0i verit fjora vetr ok 
tuttugu byskup, sva sem fadir hans, ba vas Joan Ogmundarsonr vigor 
til byskups fyrstr til st6ls at H6lum;® p4 vas hann vetri midr en half- 
sextggr. En télf vetrum sidar, ba es Gizurr haf6i alls verit byskup 
sex vetr ens fj6rda tegar, ba vas Porlakr vigor til byskups; hann lét 
Gizurr vigja til stols i Skalaholti at sér lifanda. Pa vas Porlakr tveim 
vetrum meir en pritégr, en Gizurr byskup andadisk bremr tegum natta 
sidar f Skdlaholti 4 enum pridja degi f viku <quinto> kalendas Junii® 


193 halffertogr A. 196 nattum A. 
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Notes 


' On the Prologue to Islendingabok and the difficulties it presents, 
see Turville-Petre 1953, 88-102; Jon J6hannesson 1956, xiv—xxiil. 
The problems revolve around: (a) the meaning of fyr titan; (b) what 
the words dttartala and konungaevi refer to; and to some extent (c) 
the meaning of of et sama far. On these problems see note 3 below 
and NION III, s.v. far. 


* Semundr Sigftisson was a member of the Oddaverjar family, with 
its ancestral home at Oddi, just east of where the River Ranga in ytri 
flows into Pvera (south-western Iceland) (cf. HOIC 231-32, 362). 
He studied on the Continent and is credited with a now lost synoptic 
work about the kings of Norway believed to have been written in 
Latin. After his death, he became a legendary figure in Icelandic 
folklore and, for example, the poems of the Elder Edda were wrongly 
attributed to him (cf. Jonas Kristj4nsson 1988, 25-26). Like Ari 
Porgilsson, he was nicknamed inn frédi, ‘the Learned’. Cf. p. 56 above; 
Turville-Petre 1953, 81-87; MS, s.v. Semundr Sigfiisson inn frédi. 


3 of et sama far: ‘on the same subject’; or ‘covering the same ground’ 
(so ION 207); or possibly ‘in the same way’. 

The majority of scholars understand fyr vitan to mean ‘without’, i.e. 
that dttartala and konungazvi, which were to be found in the earlier 
version of /slendin gabék, have been omitted in the second, preserved, 
version. But others have suggested that they mean ‘apart from’ and 
that the attartala and konungaevi are an addition to the earlier version 
and are to be found in the preserved version. 

attartolu is formally singular but is probably used here in a collective 
sense; the element -evi in konungaevi is plural. The first word may 
be roughly translated ‘genealogies’, the second ‘lives of kings’. Precise- 
ly what are referred to here is less certain and depends to some extent 
on the interpretation fyr vitan in line 3. If fyr titan is taken to mean 
‘apart from’ and the items referred to are assumed to be present in the 
preserved version of Islendingabok, then the word dttartala might 
refer (for example) to the genealogies of the bishops following ch. 10 
(referred to by Ari himself as kyn byskupa Islendinga ok attartala), 
and konungaevi might refer to various chronological statements in 
the present Islendingabok relating events in Icelandic history to the 
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lives of foreign kings (cf. lines 7-14, 145—49). If the items in question 
were in the earlier version but have been removed in the preserved 
one, then this matter becomes a much more speculative one, and one 
which has received much scholarly attention (cf. note 20 below). 


4 On the discovery and settlement of Iceland, see BS; Jones 1986, 
especially 27-72; MS, s.v. Iceland; HOIC 1-34. 


5 While it is not possible to give exact dates, Haraldr harfagri probably 
lived from about 855 to about 935. He is said to have been descended 
from the Swedish Yngling dynasty and his father, Halfdan inn svarti, 
was king of Vestfold. Haraldr succeeded to the throne as a young 
man and, partly in alliance with the earl of Hladir, Hakon Grjétgarés- 
son, extended a hegemony widely in Norway. Sometime in the 890s 
he won a decisive sea-battle at Hafrsfjorden (near Stavanger) and in 
so doing established control of the south-western part of the country. 
He may, to a certain extent, therefore, be regarded as the first ruler of 
all Norway, though when written sources represent his tyranny as a 
major cause of emigration by Norwegian chieftains to Iceland, there 
is doubtless some exaggeration involved. Cf. MS, s.v. Haraldr harfagri 
(“fair-hair” ) Halfdanarson. 


6 Teitr, a son of {sleifr Gizurarson, was Ari’s main mentor and teacher 
(cf. fostri). Itis he whom Ari refers to most frequently as an informant 
(cf. lines 36, 93, 144). He seems to have had several other pupils as 
well as Ari. He died in 1110. 


7 Porkell Gellisson is also mentioned in Laxdela saga. He is said to 
have lived at the important farm of Helgafell on Snefellsnes. See 
also note 31 below. 


8 boridr died in 1112 at the age of 88. Her father, Snorri godi Porgrims- 
son (d. 1031), appears in Eyrbyggja saga as a major character and in 
several other sources. 


° {varr was a prominent Viking chieftain of the second half of the 
ninth century. The sources about him include, in addition to Icelandic 
ones, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Irish annals, Adam of Bremen’s 
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Gesta (cf. p. 56 above) and Saxo Grammaticus’s Gesta Danorum. He 
was presumably a leader of the large Danish army which invaded 
East Anglia in 865 (cf. note 10 below). He also took part in an attack 
on York at about the same time in which the rival English kings Alla 
and Osbert were killed. The Annals of Ulster describe him as the 
‘king of the Northmen of all Ireland and Britain’. He died in about 
873. The legendary Ragnarr lodbr6k could well represent a 
combination of two different historical figures, one of whom is likely 
to have been a parent of the historical [varr. However this may be, 
Ari probably conceived /odbrék as a nickname for Ragnarr and then 
in some such sense as ‘shaggy breeches’. Cf. Rory McTurk, Studies 
in Ragnars saga lodbrékar and its major Scandinavian analogues 
(1991). 


'0 Edmund the Martyr, king of the East Angles, resisted the Danish 
invasion of his kingdom, was taken prisoner and, when he rejected 
[varr’s demands for tribute and allegiance, was put to death (20th 
November 869) by being shot with arrows. On the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the date of Edmund’s death in 869 and that given 
by Ari in lines 13-14 (i.e. 870), see note 49 below. 


'! Tt is uncertain what written work about St Edmund is referred to. 
De miraculis Sancti Eadmundi, written shortly before 1100 by the 
English cleric Hermannus, is perhaps the most likely, though Abbo 
of Fleury’s Passio Sancti Eadmundi (written c.988) is another 
possibility. Cf. Strémbiack 1975, 19 note 1. 


2 Ingélfr is traditionally regarded as the first Scandinavian settler in 
Iceland and founder of modern Reykjavik. Ari gives no name for his 
father but some later sources refer to him as the son of Qrn, others of 
Bjornolfr, the latter perhaps more correctly. Cf. HOIC 13 footnote 35. 


'3 Modern research supports the suggestion here that, at the time of 
its settlement, Iceland was much more extensively wooded than in 
Ari’s own. In the intervening period, over-exploitation by man and 
overgrazing by livestock led to deforestation. The birch continues to 
be the main type of tree in Iceland, but various kinds of willow, as 
well as the rowan and juniper, are also found quite widely. 
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'4 papar (the word goes back ultimately to Latin papa, ‘father’) were 
Irish anchorite monks who had found their way to the Scottish islands, 
the Faroes and Iceland. Their presence in these places is suggested 
by place-names containing the element pap- (e.g. Papa Stour in 
Shetland, Papey off eastern Iceland). The Irish monk Dicuil, writing 
about 825, gives an account of an island in the far north he calls Thile 
which was visited by clerics some thirty years earlier. Most scholars 
have identified this with Iceland and Irishmen would thus have been 
first to set foot in Iceland, as early as the beginning of the ninth century. 
See Dicuili Liber de mensura orbis terrae, ed. and tr. J. J. Tierney 
(1967), 75-77; HOIC 3-7; Strémbick (1975), 60-67; A History of 
Norway and The Passion and Miracles of the Blessed Oldfr, tr. Devra 
Kunin, ed. with introduction and notes by Carl Phelpstead (2001), 8 
and 84-85. 


'5 It is not certain that books actually written in Irish are meant; books 
which were ‘Irish’ in their appearance, style and decoration may rather 
be intended. Cf. Ian McDougall, ‘Foreigners and Foreign Languages 
in Medieval Iceland’, Saga-Book XXII (1986-89), 180-82. The Irish 
monks would doubtless have counted their books great treasures. 
Bagall is a loan-word probably either from Old Irish (bachall) or Old 
English (cf. Middle English bag(h)el), both words themselves being 
ultimately derived from Latin baculus. The Icelandic word is often 
translated ‘crozier’ but may refer rather to the long stout walking- 
sticks (Latin cambutta) used by Irish monks. For illustrations of 
medieval croziers (though of a later date) found in Iceland, see HOIC 
398 and Bjorn Porsteinsson 1987, 52. Bjgllur probably means small 
hand-bells. Such items have been found in Iceland and some of them, 
though they must derive from a date later than any Irish presence 
there, may have associations with the British Isles. See further P. W. 
Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland (1903), I 343, 352-54, 
372-78. 


'6 An ounce (eyrir) was a weight of about 27 g, and while basically 
used of silver as a medium of exchange, was also transferred to 
measure other media (homespun in ells, for instance) by a system of 
equivalences. There were eight ounces (aurar) to a mark (mork) (cf. 
line 32 below). Cf. HOIC 328-35; Laws II 386, 389-90. 
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"7 Landaurar, ‘land dues’, were primarily a toll which Icelanders were 
obliged to pay the king of Norway on arrival in that country. It was 
abolished by Gamili sdttmali, ‘the Old Pact’, of 1262-64 which brought 
Iceland under Norwegian rule. But the word is also used in some 
sources of a tax imposed on those leaving Norway for other places. 
See HOIC 109-17, 282-87; Laws II 211 note 100. 


'8 Olafr enn digri or Olafr helgi Haraldsson is one of the most important 
figures of the Viking Age and the sources about him are numerous 
and diverse. He was a great-great-grandson of Haraldr enn harfagri, 
born in Norway in about 995. He appears to have participated in wide- 
ranging Viking raids at an early age which took him to places as far 
apart as Finland and Spain. He was involved in the Danish attacks on 
England in the years 1009-1014 and was baptised in Rouen in 
Normandy at about this time. He returned to Norway in 1015 and 
established himself as the first effective ruler of the whole country. 
During his reign, Olafr consolidated his power by the elimination of 
various petty chieftains and strengthening the civil administration of 
the country. He also continued the process of the conversion in which 
Olafr Tryggvason had earlier played such an important part (cf. note 
33 below). Because of external threats, primarily from Canute the 
Great, he was forced to seek asylum with Yaroslav in Russia in 1028 
but returned two years later with a small army only to be defeated 
and killed at the Battle of Stiklarstadir (modern Stiklestad) in 
Tréndelag on 29th July 1030. Although never officially canonised, 
Olafr became the object of a considerable cult after his death and is 
regarded as patron saint of Norway. His shrine in the cathedral at 
Trondheim became a place of pilgrimage and a number of churches 
(not least in Britain) are dedicated to him. See MS, s.v. Oldfr, St; 
Oldfs saga helga. 


'9 On Ari’s account of Ulfljotr’s Law and the establishment, site and 
institutions of the Alpingi, see HOIC 35-93; Laws I 1-6, 53-138; 
Bj6rn Porsteinsson 1987; MS, s.v. Albingi. Some scholars take Ari’s 
statements about Ulfljdtr’s Law as historically suspect (see note 21 
below). Certainly the clauses found in various sources purporting to 
be from Ulfljotr’s Laws (cf. Halldér Hermannsson in Ari Thorgilsson 
1930, 76-77) are probably most reasonably regarded as antiquarian 
reconstructions from the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
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20 Certain critics who think that Ari omitted the dttartala found in the 
earlier version of Islendingabok when he made his second version 
(see note 3 above) have pointed to the words in this parenthesis as a 
possible vestige of material he unwittingly left behind when otherwise 
removing genealogical material (see Jon Johannesson 1956, xxi). 


1 Golabingslgg was the law for western and southern Norway (cf. 
MS 385-86). It has been argued that Golapingslog was not established 
until about 950, i.e. at a time later than the events here described. 
Further, the fact that the preserved Golapingslog and laws of the 
Icelandic Commonwealth are so different makes it seem improbable 
that the former influenced the latter at an earlier stage of the develop- 
ment of both. 

Porleifr is a shadowy figure who appears in a number of Kings’ 
Sagas. Some sources make him a relation of Ulfljétr or connect him 
with the establishment of Golapingslog. 


2 What Ari says of Grimr’s mission here is not entirely clear. The 
purpose of his search may have been to find a suitable meeting-place 
for the Alpingi. But it may have been to collect views on the very 
establishment of the assembly. The statement that each man gave 
Grimr a penny is also problematic. If he indeed gave the money to 
the temples (hof), this would suggest a close association between 
these institutions and the political administration of Iceland in heathen 
times. Cf. HOIC 38-39, 54-55. 


23 Tt is disputed whether the reference is to a local assembly or to 
some sort of forerunner to the Alpingi. For a review of the arguments, 
see Halldér Hermannsson in Ari Thorgilsson 1930, 78; HOIC 35-40. 
A local assembly called Kjalarnessping certainly existed during the 
Commonwealth period (see HOIC 76-77). 


>4 Little or nothing is known of this informant of Ari’s. He may have 
hailed from eastern Iceland. 


°5 The lawspeaker of the medieval Icelandic Commonwealth was 
elected for a period of three years, though he could always be re- 
elected. It was his duty to recite all sections of the law at Logberg (see 
note 41 below) during his term of office and the Assembly Procedures 
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Section (bingskaparpdattr) every year. He received a fee and half of 
the fines imposed by judgments at the General Assemby. Cf. Str6mbiack 
1975, 15 and note; HOIC 47-49; Laws I 187-88, 249-50; II 384-85. 


6 On the discovery and settlement of Greenland by Scandinavians, 
see BS 48-50; HOIC 98-101; Krogh 1967; Gad 1970; Jones 1986, 
73-114; MS, s.v. Greenland, Norse in. 


27 The main sources for Eirfkr the Red and his family are Islendinga- 
bok, Landndmabok, Grenlendinga saga and Eiriks saga rauoa (cf. 
Jones 1986, 142-235). Eirikr is said to have lived in the inner part of 
Eiriksfjor6r at Brattahlid (Qassiarsuk), where extensive Norse archae- 
ological remains have been found. Eiriksfjorér, together with Einars- 
fjordr immediately to the south of it, formed the central part of 
Eystribygg6 (‘Eastern Settlement’), the more southerly of the two 
medieval Scandinavian settlements in Greenland. The other settlement, 
Vestribygg6 (“Western Settlement’), lay in the area to the east of 
Greenland’s present-day capital, Nuuk. Both settlements were on the 
southern part of the west coast of Greenland. See the map in IF IV. 


28 Tt is easier to understand the reasoning attributed to Eirikr here if 
we remember that, as well as denoting the colour green, Old Norse 
greenn can mean ‘good; hopeful; advantageous’, where no notion of 
physical colour is present (cf. C-V 218). Thus in Finnboga saga ch. 6 
(IF XIV 262), the superlative of the adjective is used with an 
understood noun kostr, the expression meaning ‘the best alternative’: 
sd mun greenstr at segja satt. Further, the noun kostr is used in the 
compound land(s)kostr, ‘quality, potential of (a) land for settlement’ 
(cf. Eiriks saga rauda ch. 11 (iF IV (1985), 430); Vatnsdeela saga ch. 
15 (iF VIII 40-41). 

2° austr ok vestr G landi is probably a reference to the two Scandinavian 
settlements in Greenland, Eystribygg6 and Vestribygg6 (cf. note 27 
above). 


30 The first element of the compound keiplabrot appears to be genitive 
plural of keipull, attested otherwise only in SnE, Skdldskaparmdl 128. 
Different etymologies have been suggested for keipull: it may be a 
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loan-word (cf. Latin caupulus, Old English cuopel, “small ship’; Welsh 
ceubol, ‘ferry-boat’). Or it may be a diminutive of keipr, ‘boat’. It is 
not certain that the word keipull by itself necessarily denoted a skin 
boat, though doubtless it was remains of skin boats of some kind that 
Eirfkr and his men found. But for these, the word hiudkeipr was the 
most precise term (e.g. in Fldamanna saga ch. 23 (/F XIII 289), and 
was used of the vessels of the Skrelingar in Grenlendinga saga ch. 4 
(iF IV (1985), 255-56 — also keipr) and Eiriks saga rauda ch. 11 
({F IV (1985), 428). 

The artefacts referred to by Ari in this paragraph were probably left 
behind by some early culture of Inuit, most probably the Dorset 
culture, which had visited and moved on from the areas of Greenland 
in question centuries before the arrival of the Scandinavians. Certainly 
vestiges of Dorset-culture settlement have been found in both the 
Eastern and Western Settlements by modern archaeologists. Vinland 
(literally ‘Wine-land’) refers to some area on the eastern side of the 
North American continent visited by Scandinavians from about AD 
1000 onwards. The name is also known to us from Adam of Bremen’s 
Gesta (see p. 56 above) and e.g. Grenlendinga saga and Eiriks saga 
rauda. Although we do not know its exact definition, it may have included 
Newfoundland, on the northern tip of which island a Scandinavian 
site has been discovered at L’Anse aux Meadows. While there is 
archaeological evidence to suggest that there may have been contacts 
between Scandinavians and Dorset-Inuits in Newfoundland, we have 
no need to assume that in using the word Skrelingar here Ari is 
referring specifically to Dorset-Inuits. The word seems to have been 
applied indiscriminately by medieval Scandinavians to any non- 
Scandinavian people they encountered in Greenland or North America. 
Moreoever, it is perfectly possible that the Scandinavians had not 
met with the Inuit in Greenland at the time from which Ari has his 
information; the Thule-Inuit (ancestors of the Inuit of modern Green- 
land) probably did not enter the northern part of the country from the 
Canadian islands until about ap 1100 at the earliest. 


31 Porkell’s visit to Greenland, which must have taken place in the 
period c.1050-70 (cf. IF 1 14 note 3), is mentioned only here. For 
another example of Ari mentioning his informants’ own sources, see 
lines 93-94 below and note 39. 
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32 On the conversion of Iceland, see Turville-Petre 1953, 48-69; HOIC 
118-38; Strémbiick 1975; MS, s.v. Conversion. In addition to this 
account by Ari, the chief primary sources are Theodoricus monachus’ s 
Historia de antiquitate regum Norwagiensium, Historia Norwegiae, 
A grip, Oddr Snorrason’s Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar, Snorri Sturluson’s 
Heimskringla, Njdls saga, Kristni saga and Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar 
en mesta. The account in Kristni saga is particularly detailed. 


33 At an early age (he was born c.968) Olafr Tryggvason took part in 
Viking expeditions and The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells of his attacks 
on England in the early 990s (which involved the extortion of 
Danegeld). According to some sources, he was baptised in the Isles 
of Scilly (cf. pp. 83-84 above). He became king of Norway in 995 
and during his short reign strove to further the cause of Christianity 
not only in Norway itself but also in the Scandinavian colonies in the 
west. In Norway his success was only partial. He died fighting King 
Sveinn Haraldsson (see lines 145—49 below and Text VI above). Cf. 
Str6mbick 1975, 31-37; MS, s.v. Oldafr Tryggvason; Olafs saga 
Tryggvasonar. 

Ari uses a number of Latin words (such as rex instead of konungr) 
and Latinisms in Islendingabok (cf. line 197 below). This he may 
have done under the influence of specific Latin sources. 


34 bangbrandr (also known as Theobrand(us)) is mentioned in a 
number of sources (cf. note 32 above), some of which cite what are 
ostensibly contemporary verses about him. He appears to have been 
of either Flemish or Saxon origin. The element Pangbrand- appears 
in a number of Icelandic place-names, suggesting perhaps that he 
travelled widely in the country; see HOIC 128-31; Strémback 1975, 
25-26. 


35 Hjalti Skeggjason was Gizurr enn hviti’s son-in-law, and plays an impor- 
tant part in Njdls saga. Gizurr belonged to what was perhaps one of 
the most distinguished Icelandic families of the Commonwealth period, 
the descendants of Ketilbjorn the Old, the original settler of a large 
part of south-western Iceland which included Mosfell, Skalaholt and 
Haukadalr. As seen here, he played an important part in the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Iceland and is a major figure in Njdls 
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saga. Among his descendants were his son [sleifr, first bishop of 
Iceland (1056-80), Gizurr, second bishop of Iceland (1082-1106) and 
first bishop of Skalaholt (1106-18), and Gizurr Porvaldsson (1208— 
68), who played an important part in the history of Iceland leading up 
to the end of the Commonwealth (see extract III above). The family 
(or parts of it) are sometimes referred to as the Mosfellingar, sometimes 
as the Haukdcelir. 


36 bd er hann hefdu nitt, ‘who had insulted him’; probably more 
specifically ‘who had composed scurrilous verses about him’ The 
noun nid has roughly the sense of ‘defamation’, often of a sexual 
character; cf. Preben Meulengracht Sgrensen, The Unmanly Man. 
Concepts of Sexual Defamation in Early Northern Society, tr. Joan 
Turville-Petre (1983), 28-32, 79-81; Laws II 197 note 16. Some of 
the verses said to have been composed about Pangbrandr have been 
preserved. 


37 Le. Olafr Tryggvason. 


38 The first day of summer was Thursday, 9th—15th April (cf. Laws II 
15 note 84). Gizurr and Hjalti’s arrival in Iceland must have been 
18th—24th June and thus more or less coincided with the beginning 
of the Assembly (Alpingi) (cf. Laws I 57). 


39 Strombiick (1975, 19) cites this sentence as an instance of how 
meticulous Ari could be in referring to his informants and their sources: 
“We may note, for example, that he establishes the fact that the two 
chieftains who were to bring Christianity to Iceland first landed in 
mid-June . . . in Vestmannaeyjar by referring to one of his best- 
informed source-men [i.e. Teitr; cf. lines 8-9, 36, 144], who had 
himself been told this by a man who was there on the islands at the 
time.’ 


40 Fjorbaugsgaror, ‘lesser outlawry’, involved banishment from 
Iceland for three years (see Laws I 250). Under the laws of the 
Commonwealth, the penalty for reciting shaming slander (nid; see 
note 36 above) about another person was full outlawry (skéggangr); 
see Laws I 197-99. 
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41 On Logherg, see Laws I 251; HOIC 41-44; Bjorn Porsteinsson 
1987, 41-42 and passim. It was at Logberg that the recital of the laws 
by the lawspeaker took place (cf. note 25 above). 


#2 At geyja god probably means ‘to blaspheme (the) gods’; cf. the 
word godgad (line 99) which must mean ‘blasphemy’ (the second 
element of this word comes from the same root as geyja). The verse 
is ironical: ‘I do not wish to blaspheme the gods; (but) Freyja seems 
to me to be a bitch.’ It is in the metre mdlahdttr with internal and end- 
rhymes (cf. JON 317; SnE, Hattatal st. 83, or, in some versions, st. 
80, 81, 85, 88, and p. 87). On the voluptuous fertility-goddess Freyja, 
see MRN 175-79; MS, s.v. Freyr and Freyja. In OddrOT, Njdls saga 
(ch. 102) and Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta two further lines are 
added: AZ mun annat tveggja / Odinn grey eda Freyja, ‘One of the 
two, either Odinn or Freyja, will always be a bitch.’ Cf. Strémbiick 
1975, 13-14. 


43 It seems probable that Hallr was simply bribing Porgeirr; OddrOT 
says that Olafr Tryggvason had given Gizurr and Hjalti a substantial 
sum of money before they left Norway ‘to make friends with chief- 
tains’. Cf. Str6mback 1975, 30-31. 


44 biidir were the temporary shelters used by those attending the 
Alpingi at Pingvellir and assemblies elsewhere in Iceland. Their walls 
would have been made of turf and stone and when in use they would 
have been roofed with awnings of canvas or homespun. See Bjérn 
Porsteinsson 1987, 32—34. 


45 borgeirr’s exemplum cited here is not historical and no real events 
are referred to. In Kristni saga the names of the two fictitious kings 
are given as Tryggvi (of Norway) and Dagr (of Denmark). 


46 The exposure of unwanted infants (especially females) after birth 
(barna uitburdr) appears to have been practised in heathen Iceland 
and is referred to in the sagas (e.g. Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu ch. 3). 
There was general Christian opposition to the consumption of horse- 
meat (hrossakjots at) in the Middle Ages, probably due to its associ- 
ation with heathen ritual rather than to the Mosaic Law, and, as Ari 
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implies, it was later forbidden in the laws of the Icelandic Common- 
wealth (cf. Laws I 49). Cf. Str6mbick 1975, 17 note | and 29 note 2. 


47 The location of the battle is disputed. It may have taken place off 
the German island of Riigen (cf. p. 58 above and Svoldr in N/JON III). 


48 Sveinn Haraldsson (Sven Forkbeard) revolted against his father, 
Haraldr Gormsson, to ascend the throne of Denmark in about 986. In 
the 990s he was involved in attacks on England, one of them together 
with Oldfr Tryggvason. He also laid claim to Norway and after his 
defeat of Olafr Tryggvason recorded here had control of much of that 
country. In 1013 he led a speedy invasion of England. Ethelred the 
Unready was driven into exile and Sveinn was king of the country for 
a few months until his death at Gainsborough on 3rd February 1114. 
Cf. MS, s.v. Sven Haraldsson (Forkbeard). 

Olafr enn scenski (known in Swedish as Olof Skétkonung), son of 
King Erik the Victorious, ruled from c.995 and died c.1021. He is 
probably the first king who could be said to have ruled all Sweden, 
though only for a limited time. He embraced Christianity himself and 
attempted to impose it on his subjects, but was eventually frustrated 
by the heathen faction. 

Eirikr Hakonarson was son of Hakon Sigurdarson Hladajarl who 
had ruled Norway c.970-95. After the fall of Olafr Tryggvason, Eirikr 
and his brother Sveinn had control of parts of the country, though as 
subordinates of Sveinn Haraldsson. After Eirikr was summoned to 
England by Canute in 1015, Olafr Haraldsson (digri) returned to 
Norway and defeated Sveinn at the Battle of Nesjar. Eirikr died in 
England as earl of Northumbria in about 1024. 


49 Modern chronological investigations suggest that Christianity was 
in fact accepted at the Alpingi in June 999, and that Olafr Tryggvason 
fell in battle in the September of that same year. The apparent 
discrepancy arises from the fact that Ari began his year on Ist Septem- 
ber, as was not uncommon at the time. Cf. Strombiick 1975, 2 note 1. 

By the expression at alpyou tali Ari refers to the system (now 
common) of dating historical events from the birth of Christ. This 
was introduced by Dionysius Exiguus (f7. AD 500) and fostered by the 
Venerable Bede (d. 735). Systems using other dates for Christ’s birth 
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were known in medieval Iceland, including that connected with 
Gerlandus of Besancon (ff. Ap 1100) which assumes that Christ was 
born seven years later than Dionysius and Bede reckoned. 


On Bishop Gizurr {sleifsson, see HOIC 147-53; Turville-Petre 1953, 
79-82. He was son of I[sleifr, first bishop of Iceland, and grandson of 
Gizurr enn hviti who played such a notable role in the introduction of 
Christianity to Iceland (see lines 80, 88, 111 above). He was born in 
1042, consecrated in 1082 (cf. note 60 below) and died in 1118. On 
laws of tithe, see Laws II 221-35, 398-99 and references; HOIC 
147-50, 169-78. On the writing down of the secular laws, cf. HOIC 
89-93; Laws I 9-16. And on Jon Qgmundarson and the foundation of 
the see of Holar, see Turville-Petre 1953, 109-42, 197-99; HOIC 153- 
56; MS, s.v. Jéns saga ens helga. Cf. note 62 below and section XIV. 


>! Earlier in chapter 10 of [slendingabok, Ari mentions Markus as his 
informant for the terms of office of all the lawspeakers before his 
own time and gives Markts’s sources for the lawspeakers before his 
(Marktis’s) time. Marktis was a poet and composed, for example, a 
memorial poem in honour of King Eirik Ejegod of Denmark (d. 1103). 


>? Iceland was the first of the Scandinavian countries to introduce 
tithes, at the Alpingi in 1096 or 1097. The amount was one per cent 
of a man’s unencumbered possessions; one quarter was sent to the 
bishop, a second quarter to the priest, a third to the local church and a 
fourth to the poor. 


%3 The land at Skdlaholt had originally been part of Gizurr’s family 
estate (cf. note 35 above). After the death of his mother, Gizurr had it 
established by law that the bishop of Iceland should live at Skalaholt. 
Before that, no particular place of residence had existed. 


54 The diocese of Skdlaholt was to cover the eastern, southern and 
western quarters, while that of Hdlar (established in 1106) was to 
cover the northern quarter. But the northern quarter was the largest 
and most populous, so Gizurr was giving up claim to more than one 
fourth of the tithes he had previously received. See HOIC 151. 
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55 For the boundaries of the four quarters of medieval Iceland, see the 
map in Laws 1 280. Rangeingafjé6rdungr is often called Sunnlendinga- 
fjordungr, Breidfirdingafjoroungr Vestfirdingafj6rdungr and Eyfirdinga- 
fjordungr Nordlendingafjordungr. Most (but not all) scholars regard 
the word hundrao, ‘hundred’, used here as referring to the so-called 
‘long’ or ‘duodecimal’ hundred (i.e. 120) rather than the ‘decimal’ 
hundred (i.e. 100) (cf. C-V 292-93; Gr 3.4.1). If this is right, then 
the total number of farmers who paid assembly attendance dues in 
Iceland was about 4,560, otherwise about 3,800. These figures have 
been used to calculate the total population of Iceland at the end of the 
eleventh century and have produced estimates as high as 80,000. 

Pingfararkaup was paid by every householder with means above a 
prescribed level if he or a proper substitute did not attend the General 
Assembly and was received by those who did attend (cf. HOIC 61; 
Laws II 366 and references; Bjorn Porsteinsson 1987, 25). 


56 The words en pd hafoi Godmundr Porgeirssonr télf sumur are 
probably not original to the second version of Islendingabok, that is, 
they were very likely added to it later, either by Ari himself or by 
someone else. Cf. p. 101 above. 


57 Haflidi Masson (d. 1130) lived at Breidabdlsstadr (in modern Vestur- 
Hunavatnssysla). He was one of the most powerful chieftains of his 
time. His feud with Porgils Oddason over the years 1117—21 is the 
subject of Porgils saga ok Haflioa, one of the sagas of the compilation 
known as Sturlunga saga (cf. p. 23 above). The text written at 
Breidabélsstadr in the winter of 1117-18, referred to by modern 
scholars as ‘Haflidaskra’, is mentioned in the Konungsb6k version of 
Grdgas, the laws of the Icelandic Commonwealth, where it is said 
that “everything in the book which Haflidi had made is to be accepted 
unless it has since been modified, but only those things in the accounts 
given by other legal experts which do not contradict it, though anything 
in them which supplies what is left out there or is clearer is to be 
accepted’; cf. Laws I 190-91, 4-5, 9-16. 


58 Tt was probably read out by clerics rather than the lawspeaker, 
Bergporr, because the latter could not read. 
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>? Tt was at Hallr’s home in Haukadalr that Ari was brought up (cf. p. 
99 above). Hallr has been referred to as ‘one of the main channels 
through which tradition flowed from ancient to medieval Iceland’ 
(Turville-Petre 1953, 89). He died at the age of ninety-four in 1089. 
Although he could neither read nor write, he had an excellent memory 
and could, for example, remember his baptism by the missionary 
Pangbrandr. He had been in the service of King Olafr Haraldsson of 
Norway and was renowned for his good works. 


6° Gizurr’s consecration was attended with certain difficulties. Gizurr 
would normally have been consecrated by the archbishop of Hamburg— 
Bremen, under whose authority the church in Iceland came. In the 
Investiture Controversy between the papacy and the German Empire 
(cf. DMA VI, 498-500 and references), however, the archbishop of 
the time, Liemarus, had allied himself with the Emperor (Henry IV) 
against Pope Gregory VII (see note 61 below) who had then suspended 
and excommunicated him (1074). Gizurr, who supported the Pope, 
was therefore forced to travel to visit Gregory to seek advice, and it 
was at his bidding that Gizurr was consecrated by archbishop Hartwig 
of Magdeburg (on 4th September 1082). It was partly these circum- 
stances which were the cause of the relatively long interval between 
[sleifr’s death (Sth July 1080) and Gizurr’s consecration. Cf. HOIC 147. 


6! Gregory VII (originally Hildebrand) is regarded as one of the great 
reforming popes of the Middle Ages. His letters attest to his concern 
for the fortunes of the Church in places as far apart as Spain, Norway 
and Hungary. 


62 Jén QOgmundarson was born about 1052 and was first bishop of 
Holar from 1106 until his death in 1121. Haflidi Masson may have 
been involved in the choice of Holar as a suitable location for the 
centre of the northern see (cf. HOIC 153). As bishop, Jé6n established 
a school at Hodlar and also planned the foundation of the first Icelandic 
monastery at Pingeyrar, though this was not established until 1133. 
He strove against the remnants of heathen practice and belief which 
were still alive in his diocese. For example, he forbade the naming of 
the days of the week after the pagan gods and this prohibition is 
reflected in present-day Icelandic (see XIV:79-82 below). The Alpingi 
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officially endorsed the cult of J6n as a saint in 1200. See references 
in note 50 above. 


63 guinto kalendas Junii is short for quinto die ante kalendas Junii, 
‘the fifth day before the calends of June’. According to the Roman 
calendar, the calends (kalendae) of a month was its first day. The 
ordinal numeral quintus is inclusive, counting the days at both ends 
(i.e. the day referred to and the day of the calends). The date is, 
therefore, 28th May. The addition of the word quinto is made on the 
basis of Hungrvaka, a synoptic history of the early bishops of Iceland. 
On the Roman calendar, see e.g. Benjamin Hall Kennedy, The Revised 
Latin Primer, ed. and revised by James Mountford (1962), 215-17. 


IX: PRYMSKVIDA 


Prymskvida, an eddic poem in which the god Pérr, disguised as the 
goddess Freyja, recovers his hammer from the giant Prymr, who has 
refused to give it back unless he is granted Freyja in marriage, is pre- 
served only in the Codex Regius of the Poetic Edda, GkS 2365 4to. 
This manuscript dates from the second half of the thirteenth century, 
but gives clear signs of having been copied from an older exemplar. 
Few scholars would now accept E. V. Gordon’s view (ION, 136) that 
Prymskvida ‘was probably composed about 900’; compelling reasons 
have been adduced for regarding it as much younger than that, per- 
haps even from the first half of the thirteenth century. One of these is 
the fact that it departs occasionally from the traditional rules of Old 
Norse alliterative poetry; in its first two lines it uses end-rhyme, and 
in line 112, which echoes line 104, it appears to sacrifice alliteration 
for an effect of near-repetition. With its frequent use of repetition, 
indeed (most notably at lines 10, 35 and 45), it may show the influ- 
ence of European ballad poetry, Scandinavian examples of which are 
not reliably attested until the thirteenth century. Furthermore, the fun- 
damentally comic tone and subject-matter of Prymskvida strongly sug- 
gest that, in the many cases where it shows close similarity of wording 
to other eddic poems, it is more likely to have been the borrower than 
the lender, since the contexts in which the relevant words occur in the 
other poems are mostly serious, and the borrowing of a serious pas- 
sage for comic purposes in a poetic tradition is a more likely develop- 
ment than the reverse process. This at least suggests that Prymskvida 
is relatively late among the surviving eddic poems, even if it does not 
tell us much about its precise date. Examples are Prymskvida line 5 
(repeated at lines 10, 35 and 45), which is word for word the same as 
the line in Brot af Siguroarkviou (st. 6) introducing Gudrin Gjika- 
d6ttir’s question to her brothers about the whereabouts of her husband 
Sigurdr, whom they have slain; Prymskvida line 23 (echoed at line 
25), which is identical with the sybil’s rhetorical question about the 
end of the world in Voluspa (st. 48); Prymskvida lines 53-55, which 
are identical with the lines in Baldrs draumar (st. 1) describing the 
debate among the gods and goddesses as to the reason for Baldr’s 
ominous dreams; and Prymskvida lines 108-09, which recall the 
description in Gudriinarkvioa I (st. 27) of how Brynhildr Budlad6éttir’s 
eyes flashed fire at the sight of Sigur6ér’s dead body. In at least one 
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case, rather than placing a serious passage from an earlier eddic poem 
in acomic context, Prymskvida may be building on a situation in such 
a poem where elements of comedy are already present. It is especially 
tempting, for example, to regard Loki’s words to Pérr in line 69, begi 
pu, as an echo of Lokasenna, where the phrase occurs altogether six- 
teen times, and is four times used by Pérr in addressing Loki with the 
accompanying insult reg veettr ‘effeminate creature’ (Lokasenna, st. 
57, 59, 61, 63); in Prymskvioa it is used by Loki in addressing Porr at 
the very moment when Porr is afraid of being accused of effeminacy 
himself, as a result of having to dress up as a bride. The comic tone of 
Prymskvioa does not in itself justify the view that the poem is of late, 
post-pagan date. ‘It does not follow that those who told humorous 
tales about the gods had ceased to believe in them’ (Turville-Petre 
1953, 19). On the other hand, the fact that virtually no record is found 
outside Prymskvida, either in Snorri Sturluson’s Prose Edda or else- 
where, of a myth of Pérr’s loss and recovery of his hammer, might 
suggest, together with the tone of the poem, that Prymskvida was com- 
posed as a relatively late, comic, literary response to pre-Christian 
Scandinavian mythology, and that the story it tells was largely the 
product of literary invention. 

It was considerations of this kind that led Peter Hallberg (1954, 51- 
77) to argue that Snorri Sturluson (died 1241) was the author of 
Prymskvioa. Snorri, with his vast knowledge of Old Norse mythology 
and poetry, would certainly have been well equipped to compose a 
convincing pastiche of a mythological eddic poem. In doing so in the 
case of Prymskvida, according to Hallberg, Snorri invented the ‘myth’ 
of Pérr’s loss and recovery of his hammer, but was too conscientious 
a scholar to include any reference to it in his Prose Edda, which was 
intended as, among other things, a compendium of ancient myths. Tak- 
ing the view that Snorri was especially fascinated by the idea of an 
awe-inspiring glance of the eye, Hallberg compared lines 108-09 of 
Prymskvida to the description of Porr hooding his eyes in Gylfaginning 
37/18—21 and to the description of King Eirikr Bloodaxe’s piercing 
gaze in Arinbjarnarkvida (st. 5), a poem attributed in Egils saga Skalla- 
grimssonar, of which Hallberg believed Snorri was the author, to the 
tenth-century poet Egill Skallagrimsson, the saga’s hero (see IF I 
259). It has recently been argued by Baldur Hafstad (1994) that Snorri 
was the author of Arinbjarnarkvida itself, as well as of Egils saga. 
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This view, if it can be accepted, might lend some slight support to 
Hallberg’s argument. 

Those who wish to argue for a late date for Prymskvida cannot af- 
ford to ignore (as Hallberg seems to do) the fact that it makes frequent 
use of the particle wm (or of) before verbs, whether in the past tense 
(as in lines 2, 5, etc.), the past participle (as in lines 26, 81, 93, 128, 
etc.) or the infinitive (as in line 101, cf. line 109). In Prymskvida this 
particle occurs in contexts where, in Primitive Norse, the verbs in ques- 
tion would have had a prefix; in the case of um komit, line 93, for 
example, the prefix would have been *ga-, cognate with the prefix ge- 
found in certain circumstances in verbs and other parts of speech in 
Old English and Modern German. Whereas in Old Norse, as the 
Glossary confirms, the of/um particle is meaningless, the prefixes it 
has replaced would in the prehistory of Old Norse have modified to a 
greater or lesser extent the senses of the words in which they occur; 
the prefix *ga-, for example, might have imparted a perfective aspect 
or perhaps the sense of ‘together’ to the verb in which it occurred, so 
that the primitive Norse equivalent of um komit in Prymskvida line 93 
might have meant “come together’, ‘assembled’. The fact that, from a 
historical-linguistic point of view, the of/um particle seems to be used 
‘correctly’ in Prymskvida, i.e. in positions where, in Primitive Norse, 
a prefix would have occurred, strongly suggests that the poem is con- 
siderably older than Hallberg (for example) would claim. On the other 
hand, while it is uncertain how knowledgeable Old Norse speakers 
were of ancient forms of their language (see Einar Ol. Sveinsson 1966, 
especially 38-42), the possibility that the Prymskvida poet was using 
the particle as a deliberate means of archaising his style should not be 
discounted (though see Fidjestgl 1999, 228); and John McKinnell has 
recently argued (2000, 2, 14; 2001, 333, 335) that the poet has here 
been influenced by the use of the prefix ge- in late Old English verse. 
These considerations may not weigh heavily enough to allow for a 
date of as late as the thirteenth century for the composition of 
Prymskvida, however, and Hallberg’s view that the poem dates from 
that century, and particularly his view that it was composed by Snorri 
Sturluson, should be treated with caution. 
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ReiOr var pa Ving-Pérr er hann vaknadi 
ok sins hamars um sakna6i; 

skegg nam athrista, skor nam at dyja, 
ré6 Jardar burr um at preifask. 


Ok hann pat orda_—_ alls fyrst um kva6: 
“‘Heyrou nd, Loki, —hvat ek nt' meli, 
erengiveit jardar hvergi 

né upphimins: Ass er stolinn hamri!’ 


Gengu peir fagra Freyju ttina, 

ok hann pat orda alls fyrst um kva6: 
‘Muntu mér, Freyja,  fjadrhams 1j4,! 
efek minnhamar mettak hitta?’ 


Freyja kva6: 
‘P6 mynda ek gefa bér, ptt 6r gulli veri, 
ok p6 selja, at veri Or silfri.’ 


F16 pa Loki, — fjadrhamr dundi, 
unz fyr itankom Asa garda 
ok fyrinnan kom —_jotna heima. 


Prymr sat A4haugi, bursa dréttinn,” 
greyjum sinum — gullbond sngri 
ok morum sinum = mon jafnad6i. 


Prymr kva6o: 
‘Hvat ermed Asum? MHvat er meo alfum? 
Hviertueinnkominn if Jotunheima?’ 


‘Tt er med Asum, «illt er med Alfum; 
hefir pi Hlorrida hamar um félginn?’ 
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‘Ek hefi Hlérrida hamar um félginn 
attargstum _fyr jord nedan; 

hann engi madr —_aptr um heimtir, 
nema feeri mér -Freyju at kven.’ 


F16 pa Loki, —fjaSrhamr dun6i, 

unz fyr Utankom  jotna heima 

ok fyrinnankom Asa garda; 
meettihann Pér midra garda, 

ok pat hann orda_ alls fyrst um kvao: 


“‘Hefir pti erindi sem erfidi? 
Segdu 4 lopti long tfdindi; 
opt sitjanda _sggur um fallask 
ok liggjandi —lygi um bellir.’ 


‘Hefi ek erfidi ok grindi; 

Prymr hefir pinn hamar, _ pursa dréttinn; 
hann engi madr = aptr um heimtir 

nema hanum feeri Freyju at kvan.’ 


Ganga peir fagra _- Freyju at hitta, 

ok hann pat orda_—_ alls fyrst um kvao: 
‘Bittu bik, Freyja, — brudar lini. 

Vit skulum aka tvau { Jotunheima.”? 
Reid vard bd Freyja ok fnasadi; 

allr Asa salr — undir bifdisk; 

stokk pat it mikla men Brisinga.* 
“Mik veiztu ver6a _-vergjarnasta, 
efekek med bér if Jotunheima.’ 


Senn varu Asir  allir 4 pingi 

ok Asynjur — allar 4 milli, 

ok um pat ré6u ___rikir tivar 

hvé beir Hlérrida hamar um scetti. 


32 ok unz R. 48 fnasasi R. 
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Pa kvad pat Heimdallr, hvitastr Asa — 
vissi hann vel fram, sem Vanir adrir> — 
‘Bindu vér Bér pa _ brddar lini; 

hafi hann it mikla men Brisinga. 


Latum und hanum _hrynja lukla 
ok kvennvadir um kné falla, 
en 4brjésti _ breida steina, 

ok hagliga um hofud typpum.’ 


ba kvad pat Porr, _ prédugr Ass:® 
‘Mik munu Asir — argan’ kalla, 
ef ek bindask let —brtidar lini.’ 


Pa kva6é pat Loki Laufeyjar sonr: 
‘Pegi pu, Pérr,® _ peira orda; 

pegar munu jotnar Asgard bia, 

nema pt pinn hamar bér um heimtir.’ 


Bundu peir Por pa — brddar lini 
ok inu mikla meni Brisinga; 
létu und honum = hrynja lukla, 
ok kvennvadir um kné falla, 
en 4brjésti _ breida steina, 

ok hagliga um hofud typou. 


Pa kva6é pat Loki Laufeyjar sonr: 
“Mun ek ok meé pér ambott vera; 
vit skulum aka tvau i Jotunheima.”° 
Senn varu hafrar heim um reknir, 
skyndir at skoklum, — skyldu vel renna. 
Bjorg brotnudu, — brann jord loga, 

6k Odins sonr { Jotunheima. 
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ba kva6 pat Prymr, bursa dréttinn: 

“‘Standi6 upp, jotnar, ok straid bekki! 

Nut foeerid mér ‘ Freyju at kvan, 87 
Njaréar dottur or Néatinum. 


Ganga hér at gardi_~— gullhyrndar kyr, 

éxn alsvartir jotni at gamni; 90 
fjol6 4ek meidma, __fjgl6 4 ek menja, 

einnar mér Freyju avant pykkir.’ 


Var bar at kveldi um komit snimma, 93 
ok fyr jotna gl fram borit; 

einn at oxa, atta laxa, 

krasir allar — peer er konur skyldu; 96 
drakk Sifjar verr sald prj mjadar. 


Pa kva6 pat Prymr, bursa dréttinn: 

‘Hvar sattu brudir  bita hvassara? 99 
Saka ek brudir _ bita in breidara, 

né in meiramjod_ =mey um drekka.’ 


Sat in alsnotra  ambétt fyrir, 102 
erordum fann vid jotuns mali: 

‘At vetr Freyja dtta nottum, 

sva var hon 66fis i Jotunheima.’ 105 


Laut und linu, — lysti at kyssa, 

en hann ttan stokk — endlangan sal. 

‘Hvieru gnd6tt augu Freyju? 108 
Pykki mér 6r augum ~~ <eldr um> brenna.’ 


Sat in alsnotra  ambétt fyrir, 

erordum fann vid jotuns mali: 111 
‘Svaf vetr Freyja Atta ndttum, 

sva var hon 66fis i Jotunheima.’ 


136 


114 


117 


120 


123 


126 


129 
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Innkom in arma _jotna systir,!° 

hin er brudfjér!! —_ bidja pordi. 

‘Lattu pér af hondum _hringa rauda, 
ef bt odlask vill stir minar, 

stir minar, alla hylli.’ 


Pa kva6é pat Prymr, bursa drottinn: 
‘Berid inn hamar _ bruioi at vigja; 
leggid Mjollni if meyjar kné; 
vigid okkr saman —_-Vérar hendi.’!? 

H16 Hlorrida —_hugr jf brjésti 

er hardhugadr = hamar um pek@i. 

Prym drap hann fyrstan, bursa drottinn, 
ok ett jotuns alla lamdi. 


Drap hann ina gldnu —_—jotna systur, 
hin er brudfjar of bedit haf6i; 

hon skell um hlaut _ fyr skillinga 

en hogg hamars ___ fyr hringa fjgl6. 
Sv4 kom Odins sonr — endr at hamri. 
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Notes 


! fiadrhams: what seems to be involved here is a flying suit which can 
be worn without the wearer himself (or herself) changing into the form 
of a bird. While the motif of transformation into a bird for purposes of 
flight is common enough in Old Norse mythology and elsewhere, the 
idea of a detachable and transferable flying apparatus is relatively rarely 
attested. See McKinnell 2000, 2, 14, and McKinnell 2001, 335-36. 

[ja: if four is taken as the minimum number of syllables per half- 
line in the metre to which Prymskvida conforms, i.e. fornyrdislag (cf. 
ION §180), the monosyllable /jd, following here the disyllable 
fjadrhams, means that the half-line in which it occurs is of the ‘short’ 
type, having only three syllables. Such ‘short types’ are also known as 
‘reduced’ half-lines (see JON §178), since they reflect a reduction in 
syllable number resulting from various sound changes that took place 
in the course of the development of Old Norse from Primitive Norse. 
While reduced half-lines were apparently regarded as ‘permissible 
variants’, there can be little doubt that the metre of the poem would 
have sounded more regular if, in this line, the older (disyllabic) form 
léa had been employed in recitation. This consideration may be used 
together with the one involving the of/um particle (see the introduc- 
tion above) as an argument either for the poem’s antiquity or, alterna- 
tively, for the view that the poet was making deliberate use of archaism. 
See also the notes to lines 65, 69 and 115 below. 


Z Prymr sat 4 haugi: E. V. Gordon, in his note to this line JON, 241), 
emphasises the royal and chieftainly associations of mounds. It may 
also be worth noting here that in the eddic poem Hlodskvida (PE 302- 
12), st. 14, Hlo6r, the illegitimate son of King Hei6rekr, is referred to 
as sitting on a mound by one of the other characters in the poem in 
what appears to be a disparaging statement; this at any rate was the 
view of G. Turville-Petre, who in commenting on this stanza acknow- 
ledged that a king’s authority might be symbolised by his sitting on a 
mound, but mainly emphasised that ‘it was the practice of herdsmen 
to watch their stock from a mound, and there was no trade more deeply 
despised than that of the herdsman’ (see Hervarar saga ok Heioreks 
1956, 87). 

pursa dréttinn: this phrase, which is repeated in lines 41, 85, 98, 
119 and 125, also occurs in the Canterbury and Sigtuna runic charms, 
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dating probably from the eleventh and tenth centuries respectively, 
where it is used in each case as a hostile term of address with refer- 
ence to the disease or infection against which the charm is directed. 
On these see John Frankis 2000 and Jonna Louis-Jensen 2001. On the 
possible significance of this usage for the interpretation of Prymskvida, 
see note 12 below. 


3 Tt is not clear whether it is Pérr or Loki who is speaking here. For a 
compelling argument that it is Porr, see Perkins 1988. The view that it 
is Borr is apparently also accepted by McKinnell 2000, 5; see further 
note 9 below. 


4 men Brisinga: Freyja’s necklace. From parts of Snorri’s Skdldskapar- 
mal for which Snorri cites as sources the poems Hiusdrdpa and 
Haustleng, by Ulfr Uggason (tenth century) and Pjéd6lfr of Hvinir 
(ninth century) respectively, it is possible to piece together a story of 
how Loki stole the Brisingamen from Freyja and how the god Heimdallr 
recovered it after he and Loki had contended for it in the form of seals 
(see SnE, Skdldskaparmal 19-20, 32). The anonymous fourteenth- 
century Seria pdttr tells how Freyja obtained a necklace as a result of 
sleeping in turn with each of the four dwarves who made it; how Loki 
stole this necklace at Odinn’s request by biting Freyja in the form of a 
flea while she was asleep, thus causing her to move so that he could 
unclasp it from her neck; and how Odinn returned the necklace to 
Freyja after she had undertaken to start a fight between two kings that 
would constantly renew itself until a Christian warrior should inter- 
vene and kill them (this is the battle known as Hja6ningavig, of which 
Snorri gives an account, also in SnE, Skaldskaparmdal 72-73). The 
Brisinga men of Old Norse sources may or may not be identical with 
the Brosinga mene of Beowulf, line 1199, which according to that poem 
(lines 1197-1201) was carried off to a ‘bright stronghold’ by one Hama, 
who was escaping the hostility of Eormenric, and who ‘chose eternal 
gain’ (see Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg 1950, 45, 177-79). 
This story has an analogue in the mid-thirteenth-century Norwegian 
Pidriks saga af Bern, based on Low German sources. Pidriks saga 
does not mention any Brisinga men, but tells in chs 345 and 430 how 
Heimir (cf. Hama) was forced to flee the enmity of Erminrikr (cf. 
Eormenric) and entered a monastery, bringing with him, among other 
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things, ten pounds’ worth of movable property (Pidriks saga af Bern, 
1905-11, II 176-77, 375-77). For the view that in Prymskvida the 
Brisingamen is a symbol of female sexuality, corresponding to the 
hammer as a symbol of male sexuality, see McKinnell 2000, 3-7, and 
cf. note 12 below. 

> sem Vanir adrir: the natural meaning of these words is ‘like other 
Vanir’, but since Heimdallr was one of the AKsir, not one of the Vanir, 
as the preceding line confirms, this half-line might perhaps be trans- 
lated ‘like those others, the Vanir’. But if the poem was written in 
Christian times, the lines may reflect the confusion of the author about 
the categories of Norse mythology. 


C priougr Ass: another ‘reduced’ half-line of only three syllables, where 
an older, disyllabic form of Ass (cf. Primitive Norse *ansur) would 
have allowed perfect metrical regularity; cf. note 1 above. 


7 argan: for valuable studies of what is conveyed by this adjective in 
Old Norse, see Strém 1974, and Meulengracht Sgrensen 1983. 


8 begi pu, Porr: since the two syllables of pegi are ‘resolved’, count- 
ing metrically as one (see JON $177), this amounts to another 
‘reduced’ half-line of only three syllables, in which an older, disyl- 
labic form of Porr (cf. Primitive Norse *bunrar) would have allowed 
perfect metrical regularity; cf. note 1 above. 


° Note the exact repetition here of line 47. There the use of the neuter 
plural form tvau, which would be expected where the two referred to 
are of different sexes, is plainly justified by the fact that a god (whether 
Porr or Loki, cf. note 3 above), is addressing a goddess, Freyja. Here, 
however, the god Loki is addressing another god, Porr. As McKinnell 
(2000, 5) points out, the use of tvau here has usually been interpreted 
in terms of gender role, i.e. as mockery of Porr, with Loki addressing 
Pérr as a woman now that he is dressed like one; this is clearly the 
view of Perkins (1988, 282, 284). McKinnell (2000, 5—6) argues in- 
terestingly that it is to be explained rather in terms of Loki literally 
turning into a female, and Pérr, though disguised as a female, actually 
remaining male. 
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10 jotna systir, here and in line 127, may be just a kenning for ‘troll- 
wife’ rather than meaning literally ‘giants’ sister’. 


"| hin er brudfjdr (cf. also line 128): since hin er might very well have 
been pronounced as one syllable (with substitution of older es for er 
permitting the elided form hin’s), this (like the identical first half of 
line 128) is probably to be taken as a metrically ‘reduced’ half-line, in 
which the older, disyllabic element -féar (as opposed to the monosyl- 
labic -fjar) in brudfjar would have allowed perfect metrical regular- 
ity; cf. note | above. 


' Richard Perkins (1994) argues that Pérr’s hammer is a phallic sym- 
bol, and that the placing of a hammer in the bride’s lap was a feature 
of pagan Scandinavian wedding ceremonies. His view that Prymskvida 
is about the loss and recovery of Pérr’s virility may be interestingly 
compared with McKinnell’s view (2000) of the poem in terms of Jung- 
ian psychology as being about the male fear of lost manhood (sym- 
bolised by the stolen hammer) and the female fear of male betrayal 
(symbolised by the broken necklace), cf. note 4 above. Frankis (2000, 
2-5), on the other hand, suggests that the verb vigja ‘to bless’ as used 
in line 122 may carry with it something of the sense of ‘consign to 
perdition’, in which, he believes, the same verb is used in the Canter- 
bury runic charm, where the object of the verb, ik, has the same ref- 
erent as the phrase bursa drottinn (cf. Prymskvioa, lines 19, 41, 85, 
98, 119 and 125), which immediately follows it, and which evidently 
refers to the blood-poisoning against which the charm is directed. In 
this view, Pérr’s recovery of his hammer and his use of it to destroy 
Prymr immediately afterwards would presumably symbolise recov- 
ery from, or the successful treatment of, some kind of medical condi- 
tion. 

Var, according to SnE, Gylfaginning 29/36—38, ‘listens to people’s 
oaths and private agreements that women and men make between each 
other. Thus these contracts are called vdrar. She also punishes those 
who break them.’ 


X: VOLUNDARKVIDA 


Volundarkvida, which immediately follows Prymskvida in the Codex 
Regius, has long been regarded as one of the oldest eddic poems, i.e. 
as dating from the ninth century. A recent argument that it shows the 
influence of late Old English verse (see McKinnell 2001, 331-35), 
however, implies a date of composition in the tenth century or even 
later. It tells how Volundr and his two brothers meet and marry three 
swan-maidens, who after nine years fly away and leave them. While 
two of the brothers, Egill and Slagfidr, go in search of their wives, 
Volundr stays behind, working at the craft of ring-making, and hoping 
for his wife’s return. He is then robbed by King Nidudr of one of the 
rings he has made, is captured by him and hamstrung, and forced to 
serve him as a smith. After discovering that the stolen ring has been 
given to the king’s daughter, Bodvildr, Volundr takes revenge, first by 
beheading the king’s two young sons and presenting their parents and 
Boovildr with some bowls, gems and brooches made from the boys’ 
skulls, eyes and teeth respectively; and secondly by seducing Boovildr, 
after assuring her that he will repair the ring, the breaking of which 
she has feared to reveal to anyone but him. Able now to fly, Volundr 
responds from the air to a question from Nidudr about the fate of his 
two sons by first enjoining him to swear not to harm the woman by 
whom he, Volundr, may have a child, and then telling him how he has 
disposed of the two princes, and that Boovildr is pregnant. He flies 
off, leaving the distraught NiduGr to hear from Bodvildr herself about 
the nature of her relations with Volundr. 

This story finds a lengthy parallel in that of Velent (= Volundr), 
which forms part of Pidreks saga af Bern, a thirteenth-century Old 
Norse prose presentation of what are mainly German narrative tradi- 
tions. Velent, the son of the giant Va6i, is trained in smithcraft by two 
dwarves, of whose intention to kill him, however, he learns from his 
father before the latter’s death. Velent kills the dwarves and takes pos- 
session of their tools and precious metal. He builds a kind of sub- 
marine by hollowing out a tree-trunk and fitting it with glass windows, 
and arrives in this vessel in the realm of King NiSungr, whose service 
he enters and who at first treats him well. The king’s smith, Amilias, 
challenges him to make a sword that will cut through some armour 
that Amilias himself undertakes to make. Taking up the challenge, 
and dissatisfied with the first sword he makes, Velent reduces it to 
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dust by filing, feeds the file-dust to some poultry, and makes another 
sword from the birds’ droppings. Still not fully satisfied, he follows 
the same procedure with the second sword, thus making a third, which 
he calls Mimungr. With Mimungr, he cuts through Amilias’s armour 
and kills him, in accordance with the terms of the challenge. He re- 
places him as the king’s smith, and becomes famous as such. His 
fortunes then change, however. King NiOungr, marching to meet an 
invading army, realises after five days’ march that he has not brought 
with him his victory stone, and fears defeat as a result. He promises 
his daughter and half his kingdom to the man who can bring him the 
stone by the following morning, and Velent, the only one to undertake 
the task, manages by riding on his horse Skemmingr to fetch the stone 
on time. On his return, however, the king’s steward attempts to bribe 
Velent into giving him the stone so that he, rather than Velent, can 
claim the king’s reward, whereupon Velent kills the steward. He con- 
veys the stone to the king, whose victory is thus assured, but the king, 
angered by the killing of the steward, who had been his favourite re- 
tainer, makes Velent an outlaw. Velent then tries to take revenge on the 
king by poisoning him, but is foiled in the attempt, and is punished for 
it by having tendons cut in both his legs, so that he is unable to walk. 
He adjusts to this situation by feigning willingness to comply with the 
king’s requirement that he resume work as his smith. When two of the 
king’s three sons ask him to make missiles for them he says that they 
must first visit him walking backwards soon after a fall of snow, which 
they do the next day after snow has fallen in the night. Velent kills 
them, and makes various items of household equipment for the king 
from their bones, including cups from their skulls. When the king’s 
daughter breaks her finest ring (not one of Velent’s in this account) 
and fears to admit it to her parents, Velent tells her maid that the prin- 
cess herself must visit him before he will repair it. When she does so, 
he locks her in the smithy with him and has intercourse with her. Hav- 
ing sent for his brother Egill, a skilled archer, Velent obtains from him 
the feathers of some birds he has shot, and uses them to make a feather- 
costume, which enables him to fly. In it he flies onto a tower, from 
which he reveals to Nidungr what he has done with his sons’ bones, 
and taunts him with the likelihood that he has made his daughter preg- 
nant. He then flies off. The king orders Egill on pain of death to shoot 
at Velent, but Egill aims deliberately at Velent’s left armpit, knowing 
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that Velent has secreted there a bladder filled with the blood of the 
king’s slain sons. He punctures the bladder, and Nidungr, seeing the 
blood, believes Velent dead. When Nidungr dies soon afterwards, his 
surviving son succeeds him, and Velent establishes friendly relations 
with him and marries his sister, who by now has given birth to Velent’s 
son, Vidga, to whom Velent passes on in due course the sword Mfmungr 
and a shield on which a golden serpent is depicted. 

While there are obviously close similarities between these two ac- 
counts, the differences between them make it safest to assume a com- 
mon source for them both, rather than a direct relationship between 
them. Echoes of the story they tell are found in various Old English 
poems: in Deor, where Welund (= Volundr, Velent) and Beadohild (= 
Boovildr) are dwelt on as examples of patience under suffering — 
Welund because of his subjection to bondage by Nidhad (= Nidudr), 
and Beadohild because her discovery that she was pregnant caused 
her even more distress than the death of her brothers; in Waldere, where 
Weland’s (sic) skills as a smith are praised, and from which it emerges 
that Peodric (= Pidrikr) intended to give Widia (= Vidga), the grand- 
son of Nidhad and son of Weland, the sword Mimming (= Mimungr), 
because he, Widia, had once saved Peodric; and in Beowulf, where a 
fine battle-dress is described as ‘the work of Weland’. In a verse pas- 
sage in King Alfred’s Old English translation of Boethius’s De 
consolatione Philosophiae reference is made to ‘the bones of the wise 
Weland, that goldsmith who was long ago most famous’; and in the 
medieval German Latin poem Waltharius there is mention of a coat of 
mail made by Weland, Wielandia fabrica, that shields Waltharius (= 
Waldere) from his attackers. Pictorial representations of the story are 
found in carvings on the whalebone casket of Northumbrian origin 
known as the Franks casket, dated to c.700, and preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum; on the picture stone Ardre VIII, dated c.800, on the Swed- 
ish island of Gotland; and in stone carvings from northern England 
dating from the ninth and tenth centuries, found variously on a hogback 
tomb preserved fragmentarily in Bedale Church, North Yorkshire, and 
on stone crosses preserved, more or less fragmentarily, in the Parish 
Church and the City Museum of Leeds, West Yorkshire, and in Sherburn 
Church, near Filey, North Yorkshire. Weland and Wade (= Va6i) have 
come to be associated through local legend with specific places in 
England, Denmark, and Germany; and Chaucer twice mentions Wade, 
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once in Troilus and Criseyde and once in The Canterbury Tales, refer- 
ring in the latter instance, in the Merchant’s Tale, to ‘Wades boot’ 
(Wade’s boat) in a context of “‘muchel craft’ — an allusion, surely, to 
the underwater boat made, according to Pidriks saga, by Velent, son 
of Va0i. This list of reflexes of the story is by no means exhaustive. 
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Fra Volundi 


Niduor hét konungr i Svipj6d. Hann Atti tva sonu ok eina déttur; 
hon hét Boovildr. Broedr <varw prir, synir Finnakonungs. Hét einn 
Slagfidr, annarr Egill, pridi Volundr. Peir skridu ok veiddu dyr. 
Peir kvamu i Ulfdali ok gerdu sér par hts. Par er vatn er heitir 
Ulfsjar. Snemma of morgin fundu peir 4 vatnsstrgondu konur prjar, 
ok spunnu lin. Par varu hja beim Alptahamir beira. Pat varu 
valkyrjur. Par varu tveer doetr <H>lodvés konungs, Hladguér svanhvit 
ok Hervor alvitr. En pridja var Olrtin, Kiars dottir af Vallandi. Peir 
hofdu per heim til skala meo sér. Fekk Egill Qlrinar, en Slagfidr 
Svanhvitar, en Volund«r> Alvitrar. Pau bjuggu sjau vetr. Pa flugu 
peer at vitja viga ok kvamu eigi aptr. Pa skreid Egill at leita Olrunar, 
en Slagfidr leitadi Svanhvitar, en Volundr sat { Ulfdglum. Hann 
var hagastr maér, sva at menn viti, {i fornum sggum. Nidudr konungr 
1ét hann hondum taka, sva sem hér er um kve@it. 


Fra Volundi ok Nidadi 


Meyjar flugu sunnan, myrkvid i gognum, 
Alvitr unga, ¢rlog drygja; 

per 4 seevar strond _ settusk at hvilask, 
dr6ésir sudreenar, —dyrt lin spunnu. 


Ein nam peira Egil at verja, 

fogr mer fira, fadmi ljosum; 

onnur var Svanhvit, — svanfjadrar dr; 
en in pridja, _ peira systir, 
varéihvitan  hals Vo/undar. 


Satu sidan —_sjau vetr at pat, 
eninn atta allan praou, 
enennniunda nauodr um skil61; 
meyjar fystusk 4 myrkvan vid, 
Alvitrunga,  grlog drygja. 


11, 13 Svanhvitrar CR. 25 Qnundar CR. 
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Kom par af veidi_ ~—- vedreygr skyti; 
Slagfidr ok Egill — sali fundu auda; 
gengu utokinn ok um sdsk. 
Austr skreid Egill at Qlrdinu, 

en suodr Slagfidr = at Svanhvitu. 


Eneinn Volundr sat { Ulfdglum; 
Hann sl6 gull rautt vid gimfastan,! 
lukdi hann alla _lindbauga vel; 

sv4 bei6 hann — sinnar |j6s<s>ar 
kvanar,efhanum koma ger@i. 


Pat spyrr Nidudr, = Niara dréttinn, 

ateinn Volundr sat { Ulfdolum; 

nottum foru seg<g>ir, negldar varu brynjur, 
skildir bliku peira vid inn skarda mana. 


Stigu 6rsodlum at salar gafli, 
genguinn padan _ endlangan sal; 

s4 beir a4 bast _bauga dregna, 

sjau hundru6 allra, —_er sa seggr Atti. 


Ok peir af toku, —_ ok peir 4 létu, 
fyr einn titan, _ er peir af létu. 


Kom par af veidi _~_—- vereygr skyti, 
Volundr, lid6andi um langan veg. 
Gekk briinni __beru hold steikja; 
har brann hrisi, allpur<r fura, 

vidr enn vin<d>purri, = fyr Volundi. 


Sat 4 berfjalli,  bauga taldi, 

alfa 1j66i, eins saknadi; 

hug6i hann at hefOi Hlodvés déttir, 
Alvitr unga, — veri hon aptr komin. 


31 vegreygrCR. 34skreidrCR. 43 varu CR. 


Niduér konungr gaf d6ttur sinni Bodvildi gull<h>ring pann er hann 
tok af bastinu at Volundar. En hann sjalfr bar sverdit er Volundr 
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Sat hann svalengi —_at hann sofna6i, 
ok hann vaknadi __vilja lauss; 
vissisér 4hondum _hofgar naudir, 
enafétum  fjotur um spenntan. 


‘Hverir ro jofrar, _ beir er 4 logou 
bestibyrsima? ok mik bundu?’ 


Kalladi nu Nidudr, Niara drottinn: 
‘Hvar gaztu, Volundr, visi alfa, 


varaaura_ i Ulfdglum? > 


‘Gull var bar eigi 4 Grana’ leidu, 


fjarri hugda ek vart land __fjollum Rinar; 


man ek at vér meiri meti attum, 
er vér heil hji = heima varum. 


‘Hladguor ok Hervor _ borin var Hlodvé, 


kunn var Olrin, = Kars dottir.’ 


Hon inn um gekk _ ennlangan sal, 
st66 4 golfi, —_stillti roddu: 
‘Era sa nu hyrr, er 6r holti ferr.’ 


atti. En drottning kvao: 


Sv4 var gort, at skornar varu sinar i knésfétum, ok settr {holm einn 
er bar var fyrir landi, er hét Sevarstadr.> Par smidadi hann konungi 


83 amon CR. 


“Tenn hanum teygjask, — er hanum er tét sver6 


ok hann Bodvildar — baug um pekkir; 


Amun eruaugu  _ormi beim enum frana; 


snio0i6 érhann — sina magni 
ok setid hann sféan _f seevar stgd.”4 


85 settid CR. 
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alls kyns ggrsimar. Engi maor pordi at fara til hans nema konungr 
einn. 
90 Volundr kva6: 


‘Skinn Ni6adi __sver6 4 linda, 

pat erek hvesta, sem ek hagast kunna, 
93 ok ek herdak = sem mér heegst pétti: 

sa er mér, fran<n> mekir, —& fjarri borinn; 

sékka ek pann Volundi __ til smidju borinn. 
96 Nut berr Boodvildr = bridar minnar 

— bidka ek pess b6t— _ bauga rauda.’ 


Sat hann, né hann svaf, avalt, ok hann sl6 hamri; 
99 vél ggréi hann heldr hvatt Nidadi. 


Drifu ungir tveir 4 dyr sja, 
synir Nidadar, i seevar std. 


102 Komu peir til kistu, — krofdu lukla, 

opin var illG6, _—_ er peir f sa; 

fjol6 var par menja, er beim mggum syndisk 
105 at veri gull rautt ok ggrsimar. 


‘Komi6 einir tveir, | komid annars dags! 

Ykkr let ek pat gull um gefit verda. 
108 Segida meyjum _né salpjédum, 

mannigngum, at it mik fyndid.’ 


Snemma kallad<i> ~~ seggr <é> annan, 
111 Brodir 4 brodur: ‘Gongum baug sja!’ 


Komu til kistu, krofdu lukla, 
opin var illG6, —_ er peir i litu. 
114 Sneid af hofus _—ihiina peira, 
ok undir fen fjoturs —_foetr um lagoi; 
en per skalar, er und skorum varu, 
117 sveip hann ttan silfri,  seldi Nidadi. 


92 hagaztCR. 115 logdi CR. 
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En 6raugum _jarknasteina 

sendi hann kunnigri konu Nidadar; 

endértgnnum _ tveggja beira 120 
sl6 hann brjéstkringlur, — sendi Bodvildi. 


PAnam Boovildr _ baugi at hrosa, 
er brotit haf6i: 123 
‘Poriga ek at segja, | nema pér einum.’ 


Volundr kvaé: 


‘Ek beetisva __ brest 4 gulli, 126 
atfedr pinum _fegri pykkir, 
ok meeér pinni ~—s miklu betri, 
ok sjalfri pér at sama hofi.’ 129 


Bar hann hana bjori, _ pvi at hann betr kunni, 

sva at honisessi um sofnadi. 

‘Nt hefi ek hefnt harma minna, 132 
allranemaeinna _ividgjarnra. 


‘Vel ek,’ kvad Volundr, ‘verda ek 4 fitjum® 

peim er mik Nidadar = namu rekkar.’ 135 
Hlejandi Volundr —hofsk at lopti. 

Gratandi Boévildr —_ gekk Or eyju, 

tregoi for fridils — ok fodur reidi. 138 


Uti stendrkunnig —_kv4n Nidadar, 

ok hon inn um gekk __ endlangan sal; 

enhann 4 salgar6 __ settisk at hvilask: 141 
“Vakir pi, Nidudr,  Niara drottinn?’ 


“Vaki ek avalt, —_-vilja laus<s>, 

sofna ek minnst sizt mina sonu dau6éa; 144 
kell mik fhofud, kgld eru mér ra6 pin, 

vilnumk ek bess nu, —_ at ek vid Volund doema. 


133 ividgjariraCR. 143 viljaek CR. 
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‘Seg pu mér pat, Volundr, __ visi alfa: 
af heilum hvat var6 = hiinum minum?’ 


‘Eida skaltu mér 46r _—_ alla vinna, 

at skips bordi _ ok at skjaldar rond, 

at mars beegi _ ok at mekis egg, 

at pi kveljat © kvan Volundar, 

né bridi minni _at bana ver@ir, 

pott vér kvane<i>gim, pa er bér kunnio, 
ed<a jOd eigim —_innan hallar. 


‘Gakk pti til smidju _ peirar er bu gerdoir, 
par fidr pi belgi — b160i stokkna. 

Sneid ek af hofu6 —_—sihiina pinna, 

ok undir fen fjoturs —_—foetr um lagdak. 


‘En per skalar, er und skorum varu, 
sveip ek utan silfri, | senda ek Nidadi; 
en6raugum  jarknasteina 

senda ek kunnigri kvan Nidadar. 


‘En 6rtonnum __ tveggja peira 

sl6 ek brjéstkringlur, senda ek Boovildi; 
nu gengr Bodvildr __ barni aukin, 
eingadottir ykkur beggja.’ 


‘Meltira pi pat mal — er mik meirr tregi, 
né ek pik vilja, Volundr, —_verr um nita; 
erat sv4 maor har _at pik af hesti taki, 
né sva oflugr at pik nedan skjoti, 

par er pt skollir — vid sky uppi.’ 


Hlejandi Volundr —_hofsk at lopti, 
En 6katr NiOudr __ sat pa eptir. 
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‘Upp ristu, Pak<k>ra6r, — prell minn inn bezti, 
bid pt Boovildi, | meyna brahvitu, 
ganga fagrvarid —_—vid fodur roeda.”’ 


‘Er pat satt, Bodvildr, er sogdu mér: 
satud it Volundr = saman i hélmi?’ 


‘Satt er pat, Nidadr, — er sag6i pér: 
satu vit Volundr saman i hdélmi 
eina ggurstund’— eva skyldi! 
Ek vetrhanum = <vinna> kunnak, 
ek vetrhanum _ vinna mattak.’ 


151 


177 


180 


183 
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Notes 


' Vid gimfastan: the Codex Regius here has vid gimfdstan. La Farge 
and Tucker (1992, 85), following Hans Kuhn (1968, 75), understand 
gimfastan as the masculine accusative singular of a compound adjec- 
tive gimfastr ‘fireproof’, formed from gim, n., a poetic word for ‘fire’, 
and from the adjective fastr, meaning ‘fast’ in the sense of ‘firm’, 
‘fixed’. On this basis they take gimfastan to refer here to the fireproof 
quality of an anvil, a suggestion which involves assuming the implicit 
presence in the sentence of the noun stedi, m., ‘anvil’ in its accusative 
singular form, stedja. The phrase vid gimfastan <stedja> would thus 
mean ‘on a fireproof anvil’. Another possible reading is vid gim fastan, 
which would involve taking gim as the accusative singular of a mas- 
culine noun *gimr ‘gem’, which is not otherwise attested in Old Norse 
(where, however, the compound gimsteinn, m. ‘precious stone’ is 
found). Since gim, m., is the usual Old English word for ‘gem’, ‘jewel’, 
McKinnell (2001, 331), who adopts this reading, sees gim here as one 
example of Old English influence on Volundarkvida. The meaning of 
the phrase, in this reading, would be ‘round the firmly-held gem’ (cf. 
also The Poetic Edda Il, ed. U. Dronke (1997), 245, 308). A third 
possibility is to read vid gim fastan, with gim taken once again as the 
accusative singular of a masculine noun meaning ‘gem’ and as quali- 
fied by fastan, the masculine accusative singular of the superlative 
form, fastr, of the adjective far (found most often in compounds such 
as dreyrfar ‘blood-coloured’), meaning ‘multicoloured’ or ‘highly 
coloured’, ‘bright’. This reading, which would give the meaning ‘round 
the brightest (of) gem(s)’, is the one adopted in Jon Helgason’s edi- 
tion, Tver kvidur fornar (1966), 59. Of these three possibilities, it is 
the first that is favoured here. 


* bestibyrsima: previous commentators have found the element -byr- 
problematic, and have preferred to discount it by emending to bestisima, 
taking -sima as the accusative singular of simi, m., ‘rope’, ‘cord’, ‘bond’ 
(or of sima, n., ‘thread’), and as forming together with besti, n., ‘bast’, 
“‘bark-fibre’ (= bast, n., cf. line 47) a compound noun bestisimi, m. (or 
bestisima, n.), meaning “bast rope’, ‘cord made of bark-fibre’. It may 
be noted, however, that H¢dnebg (1972, 67), gives under byrr, m. 
(‘fair wind [for sailing]’, ‘favourable wind’), the phrase binda byr vid 
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as meaning ‘to delay’, ‘hold back’, though it is not clear from the ex- 
ample he gives whether these meanings are to be understood in a tran- 
sitive or intransitive sense: ‘bundu eigi lengi sidan byr vid ok ridu aptr 
sidan skyndiliga.’ What seems to emerge from this example (which is 
from Porgils saga ok Haflida, cf. the edition of Ursula Brown (1952, 
37, 89)) is that the phrase means ‘to restrict (or tie) one’s time of 
departure to (the opportunity afforded by) a fair wind’, i.e. to delay or 
postpone a projected journey until such time as conditions are 
favourable. If the phrase may be taken as indicating that the noun byrr 
had associations of delay or restraint (as well as of auspiciousness), it 
is conceivable that byrsimi, m., or byrsima, n., might be interpreted as 
meaning ‘a rope or cord used for the purpose of (temporarily) 
restraining someone’, i.e. for tying someone up (until the time is ripe 
for his or her release). On this basis it may be very tentatively suggested 
that what is present here is the accusative singular of either bestibyrsimi, 
m., or bestibyrsima, n., meaning ‘a restrictive rope or cord made of 
bast or bark-fibre’. 


3 Grana: Grani was the horse ridden by Sigurdr Fafnisbani (see the 
introduction to IV, above), and used by him for, among other things, 
transporting the gold he won as a result of slaying the dragon Fafnir; 
see PE, 188. Grana leid ‘Grani’s path’ therefore presumably means 
Gnitaheidr (PE 180), which together with the mention of the moun- 
tains of the Rhine in the next line suggests that there has been some 
contamination of the story of Volundr with that of Siguror. 


4 sevar stood: ‘landing place by the sea’. The landing place in question 


seems to have been on an island, to judge from the phrases 6r eyju and 
i hélmi, the former occurring in line 137 and the latter in lines 179, 
181. Although szr can mean ‘lake’ as well as ‘sea’, the latter meaning 
seems the more likely one in the present context, in view of the possible 
tidal connotations of the word ggurstund, see the note on that word 
below. The writer of the prose narrative accompanying Velundarkvida 
in the Codex Regius has clearly understood the expression svar stg6 
as a place-name (see note 7, below), and as the name of an island, see 
lines 86-87. 


> Here the expression sevar stg0 (see the previous note) appears to 
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have been understood as a place-name, with the noun std, f., ‘landing 
place’, ‘place where boats are beached’, being replaced by the noun 
stadr, m. ‘place of settlement’, here suffixed to Sevar-. 


© yerda ek  fitjum: ‘if I could get (or rise?) on upward-pushing feet’. 
One meaning of fit, f., is the ‘web’ of the kind found on the feet of 
certain aquatic birds, which might suggest that Volundr is here speaking 
of himself as partaking of the nature of such a bird, and envisaging 
leaving the island referred to in line 137 either by swimming or flying. 
Another meaning is the ‘hind flipper’ of a seal or walrus; according to 
J6n Helgason (Tver kvidur fornar 1966, 74), the expression verda a 
fitjum would express well the idea of a seal moving into an upright 
position by sitting up on its hind flippers. Given the German connec- 
tions of the story (see the Introduction) it is likely that the noun fit also 
carries here something of the sense of Middle Low German vittek 
‘wing’ (cf. Tver kvidur fornar 1966, 74, and La Farge and Tucker 
1992, 61). 


Togurstund: Asgeir Bléndal Magnusson (1977) argues convincingly 
that this word as used here reflects two meanings: (1) ‘the (brief) period 
of time between the reaching by the tide of its highest level and its 
beginning to ebb’, for which the Modern Icelandic dialect expression 
ao bida eftir 6grinu ‘to wait for the turning of the tide’ provides 
evidence; and (2) ‘a time of great distress’, which finds support in 
evidence from c.1500, cited by Asgeir Bléndal and also by Jon 
Helgason (Tver kvidur fornar 1966, 80), that 6gr, dgur, n., could mean 
‘heavy heart’. The meaning here may well be no more than ‘a brief 
time of great distress’, though it is perfectly possible that the tidal 
associations are present here as well; cf. note 4, above. 


XI: PIDREKS SAGA 


This extract from Pidreks saga af Bern (cf. the introduction to X, 
above) has been chosen for the Reader partly because of the relative 
simplicity of its style, which makes it easy for beginners to read, and 
partly because it offers an opportunity for comparison of German 
treatments of the story of the fall of the Burgundians (called the 
Niflungar in the extract) with the Old Norse ones. The German tradi- 
tions of this event are chiefly represented by the Nibelungenlied, an 
epic poem in Middle High German dating from c.1205, and the Old 
Norse ones by the anonymous mid thirteenth-century Icelandic prose 
Volsunga saga and its eddic sources, most especially (as far as the 
extract is concerned) the anonymous poems Aflakvida and Atlamal. 
What is described in the extract is the reception by Grimhildr of her 
brothers at the court of her husband, the Hunnish king Attila, where 
she has urged him to invite them (see Pidriks saga, ed. H. Bertelsen, 
II, 279-80); in Pidreks saga his court is located at Soest in Westphalia, 
as the name Susa in the extract (line 11) shows. In the Nibelungenlied 
the reason for the invitation is the wish of Kriemhilt (as Grimhildr is 
there named) to be avenged on her brothers for the slaying of her 
former husband Siegfried, who corresponds to the Siguror (or in Pidreks 
saga Sigurér sveinn) of Old Norse sources. In Volsunga saga and its 
relevant sources, the invitation comes from Atli (the Attila of the 
extract), whose motive is lust for the treasure that Sigurdr had won by 
his slaying the dragon Fafnir, and which, after Sigurér had married 
Guortn (the Grimhildr of the extract), had been acquired by her 
brothers (i.e. the Burgundians) when they brought about his death. 
Gudrun had then reluctantly married Atli, who now covets the treasure. 
Of these two versions of the story, the Old Norse one is thought to be 
the older. Pidreks saga, itself an Old Norse work, though containing 
mainly German narrative material, is in general closer to the German 
version than to the Old Norse one, but falls somewhere between the 
two. From the extract it is clear, for example, that while Grimhildr 
deeply mourns the death of her former husband, which is consistent 
with the revenge motive of the German version, she is also interested 
in whether her brothers have brought the treasure of the Niflungar 
with them, which is consistent with the emphasis in the Old Norse 
version on her new husband’s lust for it. The present discussion, which 
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is aimed at providing an immediate context for the extract below, 
concentrates on the events and characters of the story as it is told in 
Pidreks saga; neither the extract itself, nor what is said here specifi- 
cally about Pidreks saga, should be allowed to give rise to assumptions 
about the content of the story as told elsewhere, whether in the German 
or Old Norse versions. Parts of the story not covered by the extract 
are referred to by volume and page numbers of Bertelsen’s edition. 
In the extract (lines 15-18), it is said that fires were prepared for 
the Niflungar on their arrival at Attila’s court, and that they dried 
themselves. This is to be understood in the light of the fact, reported 
shortly before the extract begins, that they had encountered bad 
weather on their way to Soest and got wet (II, 295). It is also perhaps 
intended to recall the fact that, earlier on their journey, their ship had 
capsized while they were crossing the Rhine, after which they dried 
themselves by fires at the castle of Rodingeirr, Margrave of Bakalar 
(Pochlarn) (who also features in the extract; see below) (II, 286-92). 
On that occasion the business of drying themselves had exposed the 
bright armour they were wearing, as it also does in the scene described 
in the extract (lines 18-19). The brothers of Grimhildr mentioned in 
the extract are Gunnarr, Gislher and Gernoz (see lines 28-30 and 54). 
Hoeni is their half-brother, having been conceived as a result of their 
mother sleeping with a supernatural being in the temporary absence 
of their father (I, 319-23). In referring to himself (as he seems to be 
doing in line 25 of the extract) as évin, a word which can mean ‘devil’ 
as well as ‘enemy’, Hogni is probably alluding partly to his semi- 
supernatural, illegitimate origins and partly to the fact that Grimhildr 
has little reason to feel friendly towards him, because it was he who 
had killed her husband Siguror sveinn, as she had suspected from the 
start; he had in fact speared him between the shoulder-blades (II, 264— 
68), where Grimhildr, in the extract (line 35), recalls that he was 
wounded. Félkher is a kinsman of the Niflungar, as the extract makes 
clear (line 55), and Aldrian (line 44) is the son of Attila and Grimhildr 
(I, 308). Pidrekr, for whom the Ostrogothic king Theoderic (d. 526) 
is the historical prototype, is of course the main character of Pidreks 
saga, from which the extract is taken; and Rodingeirr and Hildibrandr 
(lines 56-57) are among the many heroic figures with whom Piérekr 
becomes associated in the course of his career, which, as T. M. 
Andersson (1986, 368-72) has shown, constitutes the backbone of 
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the saga’s plot. Hildibrandr had been Pidrekr’s foster-father when he 
was a boy (I, 34), and Rodingeirr, who had been present with Pidrekr 
at the marriage of Grimhildr to Attila and been given by Gunnarr on 
that occasion the sword Gramr, which had belonged to Sigurér sveinn 
(I, 278-79), gave the sword to Gislher (II, 294) when the Niflungar 
visited him, as described above, on their way to Attila’s court, on 
which journey he then joined them (II, 295). Ironically and tragically, 
it is with this same sword that Gislher kills Rodingeirr in the battle 
that follows what is described in the extract (II, 320—21). Pidrekr, it is 
emphasised near the end of the extract (line 73), was the first to warn 
the Niflungar — albeit obliquely — of the hostile intentions of 
Grimhildr and her husband. That they hardly needed any warning, 
however, is apparent from Hoegni’s no less oblique words to Grimhildr 
on his arrival (line 25), and from the fact that, earlier in the story, he 
had suspected treachery and advised his half-brothers against accep- 
ting the invitation (II, 281-84). 

There are three main manuscripts of Pidreks saga: a Norwegian 
vellum (Stock. Perg. fol. nr 4) marred by several lacunae and dating 
from the late thirteenth century, and two complete Icelandic paper 
manuscripts (AM 177 fol. and AM 178 fol.), both dating from the 
seventeenth century. The Norwegian manuscript, Stock. Perg. fol. nr 
4, is referred to by Bertelsen and here as Mb. The present extract, 
which is in normalised spelling, has been prepared with the help of 
Bertelsen’s and Gu6ni Jénsson’s editions and collated with the relevant 
part of the text as it appears in the facsimile edition of Mb produced 
by P. Petersen and published in 1869. It is from this facsimile edition 
that the readings from Mb given below in footnotes are taken. The 
editor is grateful to David Ashurst for supplying photocopies of the 
relevant pages, 119r—120r, from the copy of this edition held in the 
British Library, and for guidance as to the meaning of Hggni’s words 
to Grimhildr in reply to her question about the treasure of the Niflungar. 
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Fra drottning<u» Grimhildi 


Drottning Grimhildr stendr { einum turn ok sér for broedra sinna ok 
pat, at peir rida nu f borgina Susa. Nd sér hon par margan nyjan skjgld 
ok marga hvita brynju ok margan dyrligan dreng. 

Nu melti Grimhildr, ‘Nu er petta it groena sumar fagrt. Nu fara 
minir brcedr med margan nyjan skjold ok marga hvita brynju, ok nt 
minnumk ek hversu mik harmar in st6ru sar Sigurdar sveins.’ 

Nt gretr hon allsarliga Sigur6 svein ok gekk f méti beim Niflungum 
ok ba6 pa vera vel komna ok kyssir pann er henni var nestr, ok hvern 
at Qdrum. Nd er pessi borg naliga full af monnum ok hestum, ok par 
eru ok fyrir { Susa merg hund«mud manna ok sva hesta, sva at ei feer 
tolu 4 komit. 


Fra broedrum Grimhildar 


Attila konungr tekr vel vid sfnum magum, ok er peim fylgt f hallirnar, 
peer sem bunar eru, ok ger<v>ir fyrir peim eldar. En Niflung<ar> fara 
ekki af sinum brynjum, ok ekki lata beir sin vapn at sinni. 

Nt kemr Grimhildr inn i hollina, par er fyrir varu hennar broedr vid 
eld ok purka sik. Hon sér hversu beir lypta upp sinum kyrtlum ok par 
undir eru hvitar brynjur. Nu sér Hogni sina systur Grimhildi ok tekr 
pegar sinn hjalm ok setr 4 hofu6 sér ok spennir fast ok slikt it sama 
Félkher. 


Fra Grimhildi ok broeSrum 


ba meelti Grimhildr: ‘Hogni, sitt<uw heill. Hvart hefir pti nui foert mér 
Niflungaskatt pann er atti Sigurdr sveinn?’ 

<P svarar Hogni,> ‘Ek feeri bér,’ segir hann, ‘mikinn 6vin; par fylgir 
minn skjoldr ok minn hjélmr med minu sver@i, ok eigi lei<f»da ek 
mina brynju.’ 

Nut melti Gunnarr konungr vid Grimhildi: ‘Fra systir, gakk hingat 
ok sit hér.’ 

Nu gengr Grimhildr at sinum unga broedr Gislher ok kyssir hann ok 
sitr { hj4 honum ok milli <ok» Gunnars konungs, ok nt gretr hon 
sarliga. 


11 hundad Mb. 14 fylkt Mb. 
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Ok nt spyrr Gislher, ‘Hvat greetr bu, fri?’ 

Hon svarar, ‘Pat kann ek vel pér segja. Mik harmar pat mest nu 
sem jafnan pau stéru sar, er hafOi Sigurdr sveinn sér midil herda ok 
ekki vapn var fest 4 hans skildi.’ 

ba svarar Hogni, ‘Sigurd svein ok hans sar latum nti vera kyrr ok 
getum eigi. Attila konung af Huinalandi, gerum hann nu sva ljifan 
sem a6r var bér Siguror sveinn. Hann er halfu rikari, en ekki fer nu at 
gert at groeda sar Sigurdar sveins. Sva veror pat nti vera sem Aor er 
ordit.’ 

Pa stendr upp Grimhildr ok gengr { brott. 

Pvi nest kemr bar Pidrekr af Bern ok kallar at Niflungar skulu fara 
til bords. Ok honum fylgir son Attila konungs, Aldrian. Nt tekr 
Gunnarr konungr sveininn Aldrian ok berr { fa6mi sér it. En Pidrekr 
konungr af Bern ok Hogni eru sva g60ir vinir, at hvarr peira leggr 
hond sina yfir annan ok ganga sv Ut 6r hollinni ok alla lei6 par til er 
peir koma til konungs hallar. Ok 4 hverjum turn ok 4 hverri holl ok 4 
hverjum gardi ok 4 hverjum borgarvegg standa nu kurteisar konur, 
ok allar vilja Hogna sja, sva fregr sem hann er um gll lond af hreysti 
ok drengskap. Nu kému peir fi <holl Attila konungs>. 


Fra Attila konung<i ok» broe6rum Grimhildar 


Attila konungr sitr nu f sinu haseti ok setr 4 heegra veg sér Gunnar 
konung, sinn mag, ok par nestr sitr junkherra Gislher, ba Gernoz, ba 
Hogni, pa Folkher, peira frendi. A vinstri hlid Attila konungs sitr 
Pidrekr konungr af Bern ok Rodingeirr margreifi, ba meistari Hildi- 
brandr. Pessir allir sitja i haseeti med Attila konungi. Ok nt er skipat 
pessi holl fyrst med inum tignustum monnum ok pa hverjum at gdrum. 
Peir drekka bat kveld gott vin, ok hér er nti in dyrligsta veizla ok med 
alls konar fongum er bezt megu vera, ok eru nu katir. Ok nt er sva 
mikill fj916i manna kominn i borgina, at hvert hts er fullt naliga j 
borginni. Ok pessa nott sofa beir i g6dum fridi ok eru nd allkatir ok 
med gddum umbtinadi. 

Pa er morgnar ok menn standa upp, kemr til Niflunga Pidrekr 
konungr ok Hildibrandr ok margir aorir riddar<ar>. NU spyrr Pidrekr 
konungr hversu peim hafi sofizk ba nott. ba svarar Hogni ok leetr sér 
hafa vel sofnat: 
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‘En p6 er mitt skap ekki betra en til medallags.’ 

Nt meelir Pidrekr konungr, ‘Ver katr, minn g66i vin Hogni, ok gladr 
ok me6 oss vel kominn ok vara bik hér i Htnalandi, fyrir pvi at bin 
systir Grimhildr gretr enn hvern dag Sigur6 svein, ok alls muntu bess 
vid purfa, 46r en bt' komir heim.’ 

Ok nt er Pidrekr inn fyrsti ma6r, er varat hefir Niflunga. Pa er beir 
eru bunir, ganga peir ut { gardinn. Gengr 4 adra hlid Gunnari konungi 
bidrekr konungr, en 4 adra meistari Hildibrandr, ok med Hogna gengr 
Félkher. Ok nt eru allir Niflungar upp staOnir ok ganga um borgina 
ok skemta sér. 
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XII: SAGA AF TRISTRAM OK [SQND 


The Saga af Tristram ok {sgnd, also known as Tristrams saga ok 
Isondar, occupies an important position in the history of medieval 
literature. In part this is because it provides the only complete, though 
condensed, account of the twelfth-century Roman de Tristan by 
Thomas (of Britain, or d’Angleterre), which now exists otherwise 
only in fragments, but which formed the basis for Gottfried von 
Strassburg’s unfinished masterpiece, Tristan und Isold. From the nine- 
teenth century to the present day the saga has therefore been a major 
source for the study of the Tristan legend. And the legend itself continues 
to fascinate now, as it did in the Middle Ages, because it is the 
quintessential tale of a compulsive love that transcends all other loyalties. 

The importance of this saga specifically for Old Norse—Icelandic 
studies is that it was probably the first of the large-scale works to be 
translated from French at the behest of Hakon Hakonarson, king of 
Norway 1217-63. As such it helped to create an enthusiasm in the 
north for stories of the romance type — which show a concern for 
love as well as fighting, for the fantastic, for emotions quite freely 
expressed, for beauty and other sensory delights, for elegant manners, 
for costly display, and not least for accomplishments such as the 
knowledge of languages and music. The romance translations made 
for King Hakon, which embody these characteristics, make up a 
significant corpus in their own right. They would still do so, assuming 
that they had survived, even if they had not exerted influence beyond 
Norway; but in fact they soon arrived in Iceland, where themes and 
concerns from them were drawn into the Sagas of Icelanders, and 
where native imitations started to be written and to develop a character 
of their own. Eventually the romantic sagas, generally known today 
as riddaraségur (Sagas of Knights), came to be one of the dominant 
genres of Old Icelandic literature. 

As regards the saga’s origin, the main piece of evidence is the 
prologue found in the seventeenth-century Icelandic manuscript AM 
543 4to, which contains the earliest complete version of the work 
now extant. This states that the translation was made at Hakon’s 
command in 1226 by a certain Brother Robert. Such attributions 
always leave room for scepticism, but in this case there is wide 
agreement that the statements of the prologue are highly plausible, 
for in most of its parts the saga bears a strong stylistic likeness to 
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other romance translations made for King Hakon that are preserved 
in Iceland, and also — most significantly — to Strengleikar, a 
collection of short pieces based on Breton /ais, which has survived in 
a Norwegian manuscript from c.1270 and is probably close to its 
original form. It is apparent, nevertheless, that the Saga af Tristram 
ok [send as we have it is by no means identical to Brother Robert’s 
version and that it has been modified, as one would expect, during 
the centuries of its transmission in Iceland. It was probably Robert 
himself who pushed the material in the direction of native sagas by 
concentrating on the story and omitting the many long passages of 
reflection that may be said to adorn, or alternatively to clog, the French 
text; but the very few leaves of the saga surviving from medieval 
manuscripts, which are themselves Icelandic and no earlier than the 
mid-fifteenth century, render Thomas’s words at somewhat greater 
length than is the case with the later manuscripts, and thus show that 
the saga has undergone at least one further round of shortening. There 
are signs too of material being added from sources other than Thomas. 
The consequence is that the work contains many discontinuities and 
inconsistencies, some of which are mentioned in the notes to the extract 
given here; but often enough, when Thomas or Gottfried seem bent on 
maximum elaboration, the saga strikes to the heart of the matter in a 
way that is astute, honest and humane (see note 11 below, for example). 

One of the most noticeable features of the Saga af Tristram ok Isond 
is the style in which many of its parts are written. It is not unlikely 
that this so-called ‘court style’, which is common to the Hakonian 
romances, was established by Brother Robert, or perhaps developed 
for the very first time, in this particular saga. The most obvious 
characteristics are the following: the frequent use of constructions 
based on present participles, which is regarded as unidiomatic in 
classical Old Norse; a good deal of alliteration, whether in formal 
pairs or in longer ad hoc strings; the habitual use of synonymous 
doublets, with or without alliteration; and repetitions of an underlying 
lexical item in varied forms. There is also the occasional recourse to 
rhyme and other forms of wordplay. These mannerisms derive from 
medieval Latin prose and can also be observed, in different concen- 
trations, in the ‘learned style’ translations of Latin texts and in the 
‘florid style’ of later religious works; but in the court romances they 
are integrated with the relatively plain manner displayed by native 
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Icelandic sagas, eschewing simile and working for the most part in 
sentences that are not especially complex. No doubt the purpose of 
the verbal decorations was to dignify the prose in general, and in 
particular to indicate the importance of passages where such decora- 
tions are in high density. 

All the stylistic features just mentioned, except rhyme, are well 
represented in the extract given here, which comes from the last third 
of the saga when Tristram and [sgnd have been forced to part, Tristram 
to live in Brittany and [sgnd to remain with her husband in Cornwall. 
The description of the Hall of Statues is not extant in the fragments 
of Thomas’s work (nor did Gottfried reach so far in the story), but the 
episode must originally have been present in the poem because one 
of the fragments (lines 941-1196) begins with Tristan recalling his 
love and kissing his beloved’s image, corresponding to a point in ch. 
81 of the saga. Grotesque though the episode may seem to modern 
taste, it clearly caught the Icelandic imagination, as shown by the 
fact that it is echoed in several native romances (cf. Schach 1968), 
notably in Rémundar saga keisarasonar ch. 7. 

The passage has been transcribed from the manuscript mentioned 
above, AM 543 4to. Norwegianisms of the types listed on page 59 
above do not occur in the manuscript orthography of the extract except 
for the occasional appearance of y in place of i; this feature has been 
retained here only for the name Bryngvet, which is consistently spelled 
thus. In general the spelling of the manuscript is post-medieval but 
has been normalised in line with the usage of IF, and the following 
substitutions have been made: konungr for kéngur, inn for hinn etc., 
lifanda for the Norwegian neuter form Jifandi and eigi for ei. 
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XII: SAGA AF TRISTRAM OK [SQND 


Chapter 80 


Nt letr Tristram skunda smidinni bat er hann ma, ok likar honum par 
vel undir fjallinu. Smida par trésmidir ok gullsmidir, ok var nt allt 
kompasat ok buit saman at fella. Tristram lofadi p4 smidunum heim 
at fara, ok fylg6i peim til bess <er peir varu 6r eynni komnir ok sidan 
h<eim> til sins féstrlands. Nu hefir Tristram gngvan félaga par hja sér 
nema jotuninn;! ok baru peir ni allt starf smidanna ok felldu saman 
hvalfhusit, sv4 sem efnit var 46r af smidunum til buit, allt steint ok 
gyllt med inum bezta hagleik.2 Ok mAtti pa berliga sj4 smidina 
fullgorva, sva at enginn kunni betr ceskja. 

Undir midju hvalfinu reistu peir upp likneskju eina, sva hagliga at 
likams vexti ok andliti at enginn 4sjaandi maor kunni annat at etla en 
kvikt veri { ollum limunum, ok své fritt ok vel gort at { ollum heiminum 
matti eigi fegri lfkneskju finna.? Ok 6r munninum st66 sv4 g66r ilmr 
at allt husit fylldi af, sva4 sem oll jurtakyn veri par inn<i>, pau sem 
dyrust eru. En pessi inn g66i ilmr kom me6 peiri list 6r likneskjunni, 
at Tristram haf6i gort undir geirvortunni jafnsitt hjartanu eina boru 4 
brj6stinu, ok setti bar einn bauk fullan af gullmelnum grosum, beim 
scetustum er f varu gllum heiminum. Or pessum bauk stodu tveir 
reyrstafir af brenndu gulli, ok annarr pessara skaut ilm Ut undan 
hnakkanum par sem meettisk harit ok holdit, en annarr med sama 
heetti horf6i til munnsins. Pessi likneskja var, at skgpun, fegrd ok 
mikilleik, sv lik [sond drottningu sv4 sem hon veeri bar sjalf standandi, 
ok sva kviklig sem lifandi veri. Pessi likneskja var sva hagliga skorin 
ok sv tignarliga kleedd sem s6m6i inni tignustu dréttningu. Hon hafoi 
4 hof6i sér kér6nu af brenndu gulli, gorva meo alls konar hagleik — 
ok sett med inum dyrustum gimsteinum ok gllum litum.* En i pvi 
laufinu sem framan var f enninu st66 einn st6rr smaragdus, at aldri 
bar konungr edr dréttning jafngddan. [ hcegri hendi likneskjunnar st6d 
eirvondr edr valdsmerki, { inum efra endanum me6 fltrum gort, innar 
hagligustu smidar: leggr vidarins var allr kleddr af gulli ok settr med 
fingrgullssteinum; gulllaufin varu it bezta Arabiagull; en 4 inu efra 
laufi vandarins var skorinn fugl meo fjodrum ok alls konar litum 
fjadranna ok fullgort at vengjum, blakandi sem hann veeri kvikr ok 


18 bauk] baudk. 32 lifum, but corrected in the manuscript. 
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lifandi. Pessi likneskja var kledd inum bezta purpura meé hvitum 
skinnum; en par fyrir var hon kledd purpurapelli, at purpurinn merkir 
harm, hryg®, valk ok vesgld er [sond poldi fyrir Astar sakir vid Tristram. 
[ heegri hendi helt hon fingrgulli sinu, ok par var 4 ritat ord pau er 
[sond drottning mati i skilnad peira: ‘Tristram,’ kvad hon, ‘tak petta 
fingrgull { minning astar okkar, ok gleym eigi hormum okkar, valk<i» 
ok vesoldum, er pt hefir polat fyrir minar sakir ok fyrir pinar.’° 

Undir fotum hennar var einn f6tkistill steyptr af kopar i liking pess 
vanda dvergs er bau haf6i reegt fyrir konunginum ok hr6pat;° liknes- 
kjan st66 4 brjdésti honum pvi likast sem hon skipadi honum undir 
foetr sér, en hann 14 opinn undir fotum hennar pvi likt sem hann veri 
gratandi. Hja likneskjunni var gor af brenndu gulli litil skemtan, rakki 
hennar, hofud sitt skakandi ok bjollu sinni hringjandi, gort med miklum 
hagleik.’ En gdrucm> megin dvergsins std6 ein likneskja litil, eptir 
Bryngvet, fylgismey droéttningar; hon var vel skgpu6 eptir fegr6 sinni 
ok vel skrydd inum bezta btinadi, ok helt sér { hendi keri me6 loki, 
bjodandi [send dréttningu med blidu andliti. Umbergis kerit varu pau 
ord er hon melti: ‘Isond drottning, tak drykk pennan, er gorr var 4 
frlandi Markis konungi.’8 En gdru<m megin { herberginu, sem inn 
var gengit, hafoi hann gort eina mikla likneskju i liking jotunsins, sva 
sem hann stoedi par sjalfr einfoettr ok reiddi b46um hondum jarnstaf 
sinn yfir oxl sér at verja likneskjuna; en hann var kleddr stéru 
bukkskinni ok lo6nu — ok t6k kyrtillinn honum skammt ofan, ok var 
hann nakinn nior fra nafla — ok gnisti tonnum, grimmr i augum, sem 
hann vildi berja alla pa er inn gengu.? En gdrucm> megin dyranna 
std6 eitt mikit le6n steypt af kopar ok sva hagliga gort at enginn hug6i 
annat en lifanda veri, heir er pat sei. Pat st66 4 fjorum fotum ok 
bar6i hala sinum um eina likneskju, er gor var eptir redismanni beim 
er hr6padi ok roegdi Tristram fyrir Markis konungi.!° 

Enginn kann at tja né telja bann hagleik er bar var 4 peim likneskjum 
er Tristram lét bar ggra i hvalfinu. Ok hefir hann nd allt gort pat er 
hann vill at sinni, ok fer nu i vald jotunsins ok baud honum, sem 
preeli sinum ok pj6nustumanni, betta sv4 vel at var6veita at ekki skyldi 
par nerri koma; en hann sjalfr bar lyklana bei at hvalfhisinu ok 
likneskjunum. En jotunninn haf6i allt fé sitt frjalst annat. Ok likadi 
petta Tristram vel, er hann hefir sliku 4 leid komit. 
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Chapter 81 


Sem Tristram haf6i lokit starfi sinu, bd reid hann heim til kastala sins 
sem hann var vanr, etr ok drekkr ok sefr hja [sodd, konu sinni, ok var 
kerr med félogum sinum.!! En eigi er honum hugr at eiga likamslosta 
vio konu sina, en p6 for hann leynt me6, pvi engi maédr matti etlan 
hans né athoefi finna, pvi allir hugdu <at> hann bygg6i hjonskapliga 
sem hann skyldi med henni. En Isodd er ok svd lundud at hon leyndi 
fyrir hverjum manni sv tryggiliga at hon birti hvarki fyrir frendum 
sfnum né vinum.!? En pd er hann var { burtu ok g@rdi likneskjur pessar, 
pa potti henni mjok kynligt, hvar hann var eda hvat hann g¢rdi. 

Sva reid hann heim ok heiman um einn leynistig at enginn vard 
varr vid hann, ok kom sva til hvalfhtissins. Ok jafnan sem hann kom 
inn til likneskju [sondar, bd kyssti hann hana sva opt sem hann kom, 
ok lagéi hana { fang sér ok hendr um hals sem hon veri lifandi, ok 
reeddi til hennar morgum Aastsamligum ordum um Astarpokka peira 
ok harma. Sv4 g¢r6i hann vid likneskju Bryngvetar, ok minntisk 4 oll 
or6 pau er hann var vanr at mela vid ber. Hann minntisk ok 4 alla ba 
huggan, skemtan, gledi ok yndi er hann fekk af [sond, ok kyssti hvert 
sinn likneskit, er hann jhugadi huggan peira; en pa var hann hryggr 
ok reir, er hann minntisk 4 harm peira, vas ok vesaldir, er hann poldi 
fyrir sakir peira er pau hr6pu6u, ok kennir pat nu likneskju hins vanda 
redismanns. 
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Notes 


' The giant, Moldagog, is introduced in ch. 73 as the owner and 
defender of the land. Tristram defeats him in single combat by chopping 
off one of his legs, at which point the giant swears loyalty to Tristram 
and surrenders his treasures along with his territory; in return Tristram 
fashions a wooden leg for his new vassal (ch. 76). 


> Ch. 78 says that the main structure of the vaulted building had been 
made by an earlier giant who abducted the daughter of a certain Duke 
Orsl and brought her to the place, where he inadvertently killed her 
because of his size and weight (sakir mikilleik«s» hans ok bunga) while 
trying to have sex. The fragments of Thomas’s poem do not contain 
this story, but versions of it are told by Wace and Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


3 Kvikt and subsequent words modifying likneskja have the neuter 
form, perhaps by attraction to annat. But fullgort in line 33 (modifying 
fugl) and gort in line 46 (modifying skemtan or rakki) are also neuter 
where one would expect masculine or feminine forms, and itis probably 
to be explained as the use of ‘natural’ gender (or rather referring to 
animals and statues as neuter, as often in English) and the tendency 
to looseness in grammar that is common in seventeenth-century 
manuscripts and was reversed by nineteenth-century purists. In all 
three cases the adjective is separated from its noun. Cf. Gr 3.9.8.2. 


4 The words kérénan var are to be understood in front of sett. 
> The full account of the parting is in ch. 67. 


6 In the Norwegian original there would have been perfect alliteration 
on regt and hrépat (ropat; the initial breathing in such words is early 
lost in Norwegian, see p. 59 above); likewise on the phrase hryggr ok 
reior in the final sentence of the extract. The dwarf, who appears for 
the first time in ch. 54, tries to gather evidence against the lovers by 
sprinkling flour between their beds so that King Markis will see 
Tristram’s footprints (ch. 55). He is with the king when the lovers are 
discovered embracing in an orchard — the event that brings about 
their separation (ch. 67). There is no indication in the rest of the saga 
that he is ever punished for his enmity towards Tristram and [sond, or 
that he regrets it at all; nevertheless his tears, as depicted in the sculp- 
ture, are to be understood primarily as signifying remorse, though with 
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overtones of cowardice. In much Old Norse literature it is shameful 
for males to weep except when mourning a person of rank, but in the 
romances it is common even for heroes to weep at moments of strong 
emotion, as Tristram himself does when he parts from [sgnd (ch. 68). 


7 fsond’s dog, a gift from Tristram, came originally from Elfland 
(Alfheimar, ch. 61). In the saga he is portrayed as a large animal that 
hunts wild boar and deer when Tristram and [sgnd are living together 
in the woods (chs 63 and 64); but Gottfried (line 16,659) specifies 
two separate animals and represents the one of elvish origin as a small 
lapdog (line 15,805). Ch. 61 of the saga lays much emphasis on the 
delights of sensory perception, commenting on the silkiness and 
wonderful colours of the dog’s coat, and saying that the sound of his 
bell transported Tristram ‘so that he hardly knew whether he was the 
same man or another one’ (svd at hann kenndi varla hvart hann var 
inn sami eda annarr). 


8 {sond’s mother prepares a wine-like love potion and tells Bryngvet 
to serve it to [sond and King Markis on their wedding-night; but before 
Bryngvet can do so another servant finds it and unwittingly gives 
some to [sond and Tristram, thus causing all the pain that ensues from 
their love (ch. 46). Bryngvet perseveres with her instructions and 
serves more of the potion to Markis and his bride; on the evidence of 
the statue it appears that she hoped to rectify the situation by allowing 
[sond to fall in love with Markis, but ch. 46 says only that she gave 
the potion to the king without his knowledge, and that [sond did not 
drink it on that occasion. 


° The giant’s trouserless condition is not mentioned elsewhere. 
Possibly it is meant to recall what was said of the chamber’s previous 
owner and his size (note 2 above); but in any case its message is 
clearly ‘Keep out, or else’. 


10 Mariadokk, the steward referred to, is introduced as Tristram’s friend 
and bed-partner, and as the man who first discovered the adulterous 
affair: he woke up in the night, noticed that Tristram was missing, 
went out in search of him and heard him talking with Isgnd (ch. 51). 
In the same chapter the saga states that it was not until a long time 
after this event that ‘malicious persons’ (@fundarmenn) told Markis 
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what was going on, and Mariadokk is not actually named as one of 
the tell-tales. Gottfried, however, states in his poem that the corres- 
ponding character, Marjodoc, quickly went to the king and pretended 
to have heard rumours (lines 13, 637-51). The end-on approach of 
the lion, which appears only in this passage, no doubt involves 
maximum disgrace for the steward. 


‘1 After parting with [sond, Tristram marries [sodd, daughter of the 
duke of Brittany. The saga states bluntly that he does so either in the 
hope that new love will drive out old or because he wants a wife ‘for 
benefit and pleasure’ (til gagns ok gamans, ch. 69), this and the next 
sentence standing in place of much logic-chopping in Thomas (lines 
235-420). On his wedding night, however, Tristram decides not to 
consummate the marriage because thoughts of [sgnd intrude, and he 
pretends to be ill (ch. 70). The assertion that his sickness was nothing 
else than pining for the other [sond (ekki var gnnur sétt Tristrams en 
um aora Isgnd, ch. 70) confirms that in the saga, as in the poems of 
Thomas and Gottfried, the two women originally had the same name. 


!2 fsodd has promised Tristram not to tell anyone that they do not 
have sex (ch. 70). Ch. 96 suggests that at one point she thinks he 
wants to become a priest or monk — possibly a joke. Eventually a 
chance event forces her to tell her brother Kardin, who then construes 
Tristram’s behaviour as an insult to the family (chs 82 and 83); but 
Kardin abandons any thought of a feud with Tristram when he sees 
the statue of Bryngvet, which he initially mistakes for a real woman, 
and falls in love (ch. 86). This, in fact, is the only narrative function 
fulfilled by the episode of the statues. 


XIII: MARIU SAGA 


A Miracle of the Virgin Mary 


Biographies of the saints and stories of miracles demonstrating their 
sanctity were among the most popular and influential literary forms of 
the Middle Ages. The earliest written texts brought to Iceland by 
Christian missionaries included Latin hagiographic narratives, and 
scholars have argued that they exerted seminal influence on the origins 
of Icelandic literature (see Turville-Petre 1953; Jonas Kristjansson 1981 
and 1986; Foote 1994). 

Among the saints a special and pre-eminent place was accorded to 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. Her cult gained increasing importance in 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century Europe and in the thirteenth century 
the Marian prayer Ave Maria (known as Mariuvers in Old Norse) 
became one of the few texts all Christians were required to know by 
heart. Twice as many churches were dedicated to Mary as to the next 
most popular saint in pre-Reformation Iceland (St Peter) and she was 
the patron saint of Hélar Cathedral. Several Marian feasts were 
prominent in the Icelandic calendar and four were provided with 
sermons in the Old Icelandic Homily Book. A sizeable corpus of Marian 
poetry in Old Icelandic also survives (on the cult of Mary in Iceland 
see Cormack 1994, 126-29; some Marian poetry is accessible in 
Wrightson 2001). 

Mariu saga is an Icelandic prose account of the life of the Virgin 
Mary that, unusually for this type of text, intersperses biographical 
narrative with theological reflection on a wide range of more or less 
closely related topics. The deeply learned saga-writer drew on a number 
of source texts including the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the 
apocryphal Gospel known as Pseudo-Matthew, and especially Evan- 
gelium de nativitate Mariae, an apocryphal account of the birth and 
early life of Mary believed during the Middle Ages to be by St Jerome. 
For historical background the writer used Books 16 and 17 of Antiqui- 
ties of the Jews by the first-century Jewish historian Flavius Josephus; 
and other sources include various books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and texts by Saints Jerome, Gregory the Great, Augustine and 
John Chrysostom. 

A detailed description of the Fourth Lateran Council in chapter 23 
of Mariu saga indicates that the saga must have been written after 
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1215. Gudmundar saga records that a saga of the Virgin Mary was 
written by a priest called Kygri-Bjorn Hjaltason (died 1237/38) and as 
there is no evidence of any Mariu saga other than the one which 
survives circulating in Iceland before the sixteenth century it seems 
probable that Kygri-Bjorn composed the surviving text. This would 
mean it was written sometime between 1216 and 1236 (in which year 
Kygri-Bjorn was elected bishop of Hélar; he then went abroad, possibly 
to have his election confirmed, and died shortly after his return). 
Turville-Petre has suggested a slightly narrower dating of between 
1224 and 1236 (Turville-Petre 1972, 107). 

Fourteen of the nineteen surviving manuscripts of Mariu saga include 
collections of miracle stories involving the Virgin Mary (the other 
five manuscripts are fragments and may originally have included 
miracle stories too). An additional twenty-five manuscripts contain 
only miracle stories, without the saga, but as these are fragmentary 
manuscripts it remains unclear whether the saga and miracles were 
ever transmitted separately. The miracle collections vary in size, 
contents and origin; they appear in manuscripts dating from c.1225- 
50 onwards. 

Unger’s edition of Mariu saga (1871) prints two slightly different 
texts of the saga (from Holm perg. 11 4to and AM 234 fol.) and over 
200 miracle stories, many of them in more than one version. Three 
different versions of a miracle of the Virgin are given below in texts 
normalised from Unger’s edition (this miracle story, also known from 
Latin and Old French sources, is briefly discussed in Widding 1965, 
132-35). The three versions illustrate three different prose styles. The 
earliest of the three is found in AM 232 fol., a fourteenth century 
manuscript (c.1350). The writer has rendered the narrative in a concise 
and straightforward style free of rhetorical elaboration and like that 
characteristic of the Sagas of Icelanders. The version in AM 635 4to, 
a paper manuscript from the early eighteenth century (c.1700—25), 
translates more closely from Latin, attempting greater fidelity to the 
style and language of the original and also providing much more 
circumstantial detail than AM 232 fol. The third text comes from Holm 
perg. 11 4to (c. 1325-75; some readings have been adopted from Holm 
perg. 1 4to (c. 1450—1500)). This is written in the so-called florid style, 
a ‘high’ style developed during the second half of the thirteenth century 
especially in religious writing. Characteristic features of the florid style 
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found in the extract below include extensive use of adjectives and 
adverbs, the use of doublets, and use of the present participle where 
Saga Style would prefer a clause with a finite verb. A delight in rhetori- 
cal amplification that is another characteristic of the Florid Style is 
also notable in this, the longest of the three accounts of the miracle. 
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XIII: MARIU SAGA 


A Miracle of the Virgin Mary 
AM 232 fol.: 


Munkiffi eitt var { fjalli pvi, er Tumba! heitir. Par st66 Mikjals kirkja 
hj4 munklifinu. [ musterinu var Mariu likneskja, ok sv4 ger sem 
Drottinn szeti f knjam henni, ok var silkidtkr breiddr yfir hofu6 peim. 
Par k6mu opt rei6ar stérar ok eldingar, ok laust eitt sinn sva kirkjuna, 
at hon brann gll, en likneskja Mariu var heil, ok sva stallrinn, er hon 
st66 4. Hvergi var 4 silkidtkinn runnit, er 4 likneskjunni var. Munkar 
lystu pessi jartegn, ok lofudu allir Gud, beir er heyrdu. Vér eigum 
pess Gu6 at bidja, at hann leysi oss sv4 fra eilifum eldi sem likneskit 
fra pessum eldshita. 


AM 635 4to: 
Eldr brenndi eigi likneski varrar fra 


{ fjalli pvi, er Tumba heitir { sjonum, er kirkja hins helga Michaelis 
engils. { beim stad er mikill fjgldi munka, er par pjona Gudi. Pat bar 
til einn tima, at med leyndum Guds démi? sl6 elding kirkjuna ok 
brenndi hana alla. Par var likneskja Gudés modur Marie ger meé tré. Yfir 
hofdinu likneskjunni var einn silkidikr. Sem eldrinn kom til bess 
stadar, er skriptin st66 i, brenndi hann allt umkringis, en sjalfa liknes- 
kjuna t6k ekki, sem hann 6ttadisk at koma henni ner, své at eigi brann 
pat silkitjald sem var yfir likneskjunni, ok eigi dgkkna06i pat sjalft af 
reyk eor hita. Eitt flabellum gert med pafuglafjodrum, er studdisk vid 
likneskit, brann ok eigi. Gerdi Gu6 pessa jartegn at syna vidrkvemiligt 
vera, at eigi metti eldrinn granda likneskju beirar, sem me6 hjarta ok 
likam helt heilagt skirlifi med gdrum dygoum, sv at engi hiti lostasemi 
matti tendrask me6 henni. Sva hlif6i Guds mddir, sem pér heyrdud, 
sinni likneskju f eldinum synandi me6 pvi, at hon ma au6veldliga 
meo Guds miskunn frelsa fra helvitis eldi ba sem henni pjona. 


2 musterinn. 
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Holm perg. 11 4to: 
Eldr granda6i eigi likneski varrar fru. 


Sva er sagt, at eitt munklifi med miklum mannfjolda i regluligum 
lifnadi hreins skirlifis stendr 4 fjalli pvi, er Tumba heitir. Par er 
Michials kirkja hjé munklifinu. { pvi musteri var likneski varrar fri 
sancte Marie scemiliga me6 tré formeruéd 4 bann hatt, sem Drottinn 
varr seeti i knjam henni ok veeri dukr af silki breiddr yfir hofud beim. 
f sogdum stad kému opt st6rar reidarbrumur ok eldingar, ok einn tima 
kom svéa hryggiliga til efnis, at kirkjuna laust, sva at hon brann oll ok 
hvert pat herbergi, sem par st66 nerri umbergis. En fyrr sog6 likneskja 
Gu6s moéur var heil ok 6skodd, sva4 sem eldrinn hefoi hana 6ttazk, 
tynandi allri sinni grimmdarnattiru sva framarliga, at engis kyns 
reykjarpefr eda eldsbrunalitr hafoi heldr snortit sagdan duk en sjalfa 
likneskjuna, slikt sama f6tstallinn, er hon st66 4. Lystu munkar pessi 
jartegn, ok lofudu allir Guo, er heyr6u. Pat var vidrkvemiligt ok vel 
truianligt, sem birtisk i seg6u stértakni, at pessa heims eldr pyr6i eigi 
at snerta peirar likneskju, sem bedi var hrein meer i hug ok likama, 
flekklaus me6 ollum greinum af hverjum sem einum bruna veraldligra 
girnda. Nu sem Guds m6odir sancta Maria, vernda<n>di sina likneskju, 
sem vér sogdéum, af beim eldsbruna, gefr oss fullkomliga skilja, at sér 
pj6nandi menn m4 hon audveldliga frelsa af eilifum eldi, pvi? sém 
<vép iduliga verandi i hennar pjonustu standandi, at hon sé oss veitandi 
sem vér erum mest purfandi, sem <er> alla hluti faandi, af sinum scetasta 
syni biggjandi, peim er lifir ok rikir me6 fedr ok helgum anda titan enda. 
Amen. 


40 pessi Holm perg. 11 4to. 43 verndandi Holm perg. I 4to; verndadi Holm 
perg.114to. 46 vér i5uliga Holm perg. 1 4to; iduligast Holm perg. 11 4to. 
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Notes 


! A church was built on Mount Tumba, near Avranches in south 
Normandy, after an apparition of the Archangel St Michael there in 
the eighth century. In ap 1000 a Benedictine monastery was established 
on the mount, which now takes its name, le Mont-Saint-Michel, from 
the Archangel who appeared there. 


? In Latin occulto Dei iudicio, a phrase often used of events in which 
God moved in a mysterious way. Cf. Job 11: 7-9; Romans 11: 33. Cf. 
also XIV:11 below. 


3 pyi (‘for this reason’) seems to introduce the main clause in this im- 
mensely complicated sentence. 


XIV: JONS SAGA HELGA 


The first native bishop in Iceland was I[sleifr Gizurarson. He was 
consecrated in 1056 as bishop of the whole population. He was 
succeeded in 1081 by his son, Gizurr (died 1118), whose patrimony, 
Sk4l(a)holt, in the south of the country, was made the official episcopal 
seat by an act of the Alpingi. About 1100 Bishop Gizurr agreed that 
the people of the Northern Quarter should have a bishop of their own, 
with a cathedral at Holar in Hjaltadalr (Skagafjorér). With the approval 
of clergy and people he selected a middle-aged priest from the South 
of Iceland, Jon Qgmundarson (born 1052), as the first bishop of Holar. 
J6n duly went abroad to seek archiepiscopal and papal sanction and 
in 1106 was consecrated in Lund (then of course in Denmark) by 
Qzurr (Asser), bishop there since 1089 but now newly installed as 
archbishop and metropolitan of the Scandinavian churches. Jon 
returned to Iceland by way of Norway where he collected a cargo of 
timber for the new church he intended to build as his cathedral. We 
have no contemporary record of his activities as diocesan of the 
Northern Quarter. He died in 1121. 

In 1193 Bishop Porlakr Pérhallsson of Skalholt died and miracles 
attributed to his intercession were soon reported. His cult was formally 
established by the Alpingi in 1199. This seems to have prompted the 
Northerners to seek a saint for themselves. Invocation of Jon 
Ogmundarson, their first bishop, was deemed successful, and Jén’s 
dies natalis, 23 April, was made a day of national observance in 1200. 
Soon after, as was essential, a work on the new saint’s vita et acta was 
composed in Latin by Gunnlaugr Leifsson, Benedictine monk of 
Pingeyrar (born c.1140, died 1219; cf. note 4 to extract below). At the 
same time, a similar book was composed in Icelandic; the author 
apparently borrowed some material from Gunnlaugr’s work. This Jéns 
saga Hélabyskups ins helga is known in three recensions but only one 
of them exists as a unified work. This is the so-called S text, found 
whole in AM 234 fol., written c.1340, and in fragments in other 
manuscripts, the oldest in AM 221 fol., written c.1300. This recension 
is in a plain style and is an abridgment of an early work which is also 
represented in the so-called H recension. This is known only in two 
manuscripts, paper from the early seventeenth century, Holm papp. 
4:0 nr 4 and AM 392 4to, independent copies of a late medieval 
exemplar. Its style is like that of the S recension but it is generally 
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fuller and probably often closer to the early text that was their common 
original. Unfortunately, it is defective at the beginning and has a large 
lacuna in the middle. The third recension, called L, is a revision, made 
c.1320-30, of a text more like H than S. It survives incomplete in 
Holm perg. fol. nr 5, written c.1365; part of the text missing there is 
supplied by fragments in AM 219 fol. from about 1400. The saga in 
this form has a good many passages rewritten in the Latinate style that 
became fashionable in Iceland towards 1300 and flourished especially 
between about 1320 and 1350 (cf. the introduction to extract XIII 
above). It is also unique in introducing two whole pettir, one con- 
cerning Semundr inn frd0i Sigftisson (1056-1133), which is not found 
elsewhere, and one concerning Gis] Ilugason, known separately in 
the compilation of kings’ sagas found in the codexes called Hulda and 
Hrokkinskinna but adapted in L to suit the hagiographer’s purpose. 

The text printed below follows the S recension but with preference 
given to H in lines 17, 115-16, 128, 133-38 and 142, and to Lin lines 
155, 165-91 (see notes below). In this last passage typical features of 
‘florid’ style and vocabulary are sagdra 168, 172, hvern 169, prédikandi 
176, undir stjorn ok yfirbooi 177, ritandi 178, mektugir 182, jungfri 
185, segdum 186, kynnandi 190. 
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Chapter 8 


A bessu sumri hof Jon byskup yfirfor sina yfir riki sitt ok tok at styra 
Gus kristni med mikilli stj6rn. Hirti hann vanda menn af pvi veldi er 
honum var gefit af Gués halfu, en styrkti g6da menn ok sidlata f 
morgum g6dum hlutum. 

Inn helgi J6n byskup hafoi skamma stund at st6li setit at H6lum 46r 
en hann lét leggja ofan kirkju pa er par var. Sja kirkja haf6i gjor verit 
nest beiri er Oxi Hjaltason haf6i gjora latit. Pat hyggja menn at st 
kirkja hafi mest gjor verit undir trépaki 4 gllu Islandi er Oxi lét gjora, ok 
lagoi til beirar kirkju mikil au6redi ok 1ét hana bia innan vel ok 
vandliga ok pekja blyi alla. En st: kirkja brann upp oll med ollu skrudi 
sinu at leyndum d6émi Guds.! Enn helgi Jén byskup lét gjora kirkju at 
H6lum mikla ok virduliga, sti er stendr par { dag, ok hefir htin p6 verit 
bedi pakid ok margir hlutir adrir at gjorvir sfSan.” Enn helgi Jon byskup 
sparoi ekki til bessar kirkjugjor6ar pat er ba veri meiri Guéds dyré en 
46r ok betta his veri sem fagrligast gjort ok buit. Hann valdi pann 
mann til kirkjugjoréarinnar er pa pdtti einnhverr hagastr vera. Sa hét 
P6roddr <Gamlasom,? ok var bedi at inn helgi J6n spardi eigi at reida 
honum kaupit mikit ok gott, enda leysti hann ok sina syslu vel ok 
g6dmannliga. Pat er sagt fra bessum manni at hann var sv4 nemr pa er 
hann var i smfOinni, pa heyr6i hann til er prestlingum var kennd jprott 
su er grammatica heitir, en sva loddi honum pat vel i eyrum af miklum 
neemleik ok athuga at hann gjordisk enn mesti {préttama6r i bess konar 
nami. 

Pa er J6n hafoi skamma stund byskup verit, ba 1ét hann setja skdla 
heima par at stadnum vestr fra kirkjudyrum ok 1ét smi6a vel ok vandliga, 
ok enn sér merki hisanna.* En til pess at styra sk6lanum ok kenna 
beim mgnnum er par settisk i, ba val6i hann einn enn bezta klerk ok enn 
snjallasta af Gautlandi. Hann hét Gisli ok var Finnason. Hann reiddi 
honum mikit kaup til hvarstveggja, at kenna prestlingum ok at veita 
slikt upphald heilagri kristni meo sjalfum byskupi sem hann matti sér 
vid koma i kenningum sinum ok formzlum. Ok avalt er hann prédikadi 
fyrir folkinu, pa lét hann liggja b6k fyrir sér ok tok par af slikt er hann 
taladi fyrir f6lkinu, ok gjordi hann petta mest af forsja ok litilleti, at 
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par hann var ungr at aldri p6tti beim meira um vert er til hlyddu at peir 
si bat at hann t6k sinar kenningar af helgum bokum en eigi af einu 
saman brjéstviti. En sva mikil gipt fylgdi po hans kenningum at 
menninir peir er til hlyddu komusk vid mjok ok t6ku mikla skipan ok 
g66a um sitt ra6. En pat er hann kenndi f ordunum 4 syndi hann pat i 
verkunum. Kenningar hans varu linar ok léttberar gllum g6dum 
monnum, en vitrum monnum pottu vera skapligar ok skemtiligar, en 
vandum monnum varo otti at mikill ok sonn hirting. Um allar storhatidir 
pa var par fjglmenni mikit, pvi at pannug var pa mikit erendi margra 
manna, fyrst at hly6a tisum, sva fagrliga sem per varu fram foerdar, 
par med bodordum byskups ok kenningum beim hinum dyrdligum er 
par var pa kostr at heyra, hvart sem heldr varu fram fluttar af sjalfum 
byskupi eda bessum manni er nt var fra sagt. 

Skamma stund haf6i enn helgi Jon byskup verit 4dr hann ték at foera 
sidu manna ok hattu mjok jf annat efni en 4dr haf6i verit, gjordisk 
hirtingasamr vid 6sidamenn, en var blidr ok hoegr gllum g6dum monnum, 
en syndi 4 sjalfum sér at allt bat er hann kenndi f ordunum, pa fylldi 
hann pat i verkunum. Syndisk sv4 vitrum monnum peim er gjorst vissu 
hans ra6 at hann yr6i sjaldan afhuga pvi er sjalfr Drottinn melti til 
sinna lerisveina: “Luceat lux vestra coram hominibus ut videant opera 
vestra bona et glorificent patrem vestrum qui in celis est.’> Pessi ord 
mela sva: ‘Lysi lj6s yOart fyrir monnum til bess at peir sjai g66 verk 
your ok dyrki beir fodur yOarn pann er { himnum er.’ 

Enn helgi Jon byskup lag6i rikt vid pat sem sidan hefir haldizk, at 
menn skyldu scekja til ti6a 4 helgum degum eda 4 Qdrum vanOdatidum, 
en baud prestunum at segja optliga pa hluti er peir pyrftu at vita. Hann 
baud monnum at hafa hversdagliga hattu sem kristhnum mognnum s6mir, 
en pat er at soekja hvern dag si6 ok snemma kross eda kirkju ok flytja 
par fram boenir sinar med athuga. Hann baud at menn skyldu hafa, 
hverr i sinu herbergi, mark ins helga kross til geezlu sjalfum sér. Ok 
pegar er ma6rinn vaknadéi, pa skyldi hann signa sik ok syngja fyrst 
Credo in Deum ok segja sv4 tru: sina almattkum Gudi ok ganga sva 
s{Oan allan daginn vapnadr med marki heilags kross, pvi er hann merkti 
sik meo pegar er hann vaknadi, en taka aldrigi svA mat e6a svefn eda 
drykk at madr signi sik eigi 46r. Hann baud hverjum manni at kunna 
Pater noster ok Credo in Deum ok minnask sjau sinnum tida sinna 4 


55 til bess repeated over column break. 59 prestinum S. 
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hverjum degi, en syngja skylduliga hvert kveld 4dr hann sofnadi Credo 
in Deum <ok> Pater noster.® 

Ok at vér likum pessu mali i fam ordum, pba fekk hann sva samit 
sidu sinna undirmanna 4 skgmmu brag6i med Guds fulltingi at heilug 
kristni { Nordlendingafjéréungi hefir aldrigi stadit med slikum bléma, 
hvarki 46r né sidan, sem pa st6d medan félkit var sva selt at peir 
hofdu sliks byskups stj6rn yfir sér. Hann bannadi ok me ollu alla 
6hattu ok forneskju eda blotskapi, gjorninga eda galdra ok reis { moti 
pvi meo ollu afli, ok pvi haf6i eigi ordit af komit med ollu medan 
kristnin var ung. Hann bannadi ok alla hindrvitni pa er fornir menn 
hofou tekit af tunglkv4mum eda doegrum eda eigna daga heiénum 
monnum eda gudum, sem er at kalla Odins dag eda Pors, ok alla pa 
hluti adra er honum péttu af illum rétum risa.’ 

Leikr s4 var monnum ti6r er 6fagrligr er, at kvedask skyldu at, 
karlmaGr at konu en kona at karlmanni, klekiligar visur ok hediligar 
ok 6aheyriligar. En pat lét hann af takask ok bannadi me6 gllu at gjora. 
Mansongs kve06i e6a visur vildi hann eigi heyra kvedin ok eigi lata 
kveda.® 6 fekk <hann> bvi eigi med ollu af komit. 

Pat er sagt ffra at hann kom 4 hlj66 at Kloengr Porsteinsson, sa er 
sidan vard byskup if Skdlaholti, en var ba prestlingr ok ungr at aldri, 
las bok pa er kollud er Ovidius Epistodarum.? [ peiri bok byr mansongr 
mikill. En hann bannaéi honum at lesa bess konar beekr ok kalladi pd 
hverjum manni mundi eerit hofugt at geta sin vid likamligri munt6 ok 
rangri Ast, p6 at hann kveykti eigi upp hug sinn til bess meO6r ne einum 
sidum eda pess konar kvedum. 

Hann var ok idinn at pvi at snida af mennum Ijéta <lostu, ok sva for 
hann keenliga meo pvi at s4 kom ndaliga engi 4 hans fund at eigi fengi 
hann 4 nokkura lund leiéréttan fyrir sakir gudligrar astar ok kostgeefi 
peirar er hann lagdi 4 hverjum manni at hjalpa. Ok ef hann lagdi 
monnum haroar skriptir 4 hendr fyrir sakir mikilla gloepa, en beir gengi 
undir vel ok litillatliga, pa var skammt at bi6a 4ér helgasta hans brjést, 
pat er heilagr andi haf6i valit sér til byggéar, pa samharmadi peira 
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syni, pa foeddisk hann af engra manna annmorkum eda vanhogum, en 
samfagnadi pvi er gOrum gekk vel en harmadi pat allt er annan veg 
vard. Hann var madr sva hugg6or at varla matti hann sj ea vita pat 
er mognnum var til meins, en sva orr ok mildr vid fatoeka menn at varla 
hafoi hans maki fengizk. Hann var sannr fadir allra fatcekra manna. 
Huggadoi hann ekkjur ok fgdurlausa, ok engi kom sva harmprunginn 4 
hans fund at eigi fengi 4 nokkurn veg huggan af hans tilstilli. Sva var 
hann astszell vi6 allt folk at engi vildi naliga honum { moti gjora, ok var 
pat meirr fyrir sakir guoligrar Astar peirar er allir menn unnu honum 
en likamligrar hreezlu. <Skorugliga flutti hann fram alla pa hluti er til 
byskupligs embettis k6mu,>!! ok par er hann braut sina f¥si i marga 
stadi en gjordi Guds vilja, ef hann fann pat at pat var eigi allt eitt fyrir 
sakir likamligs edlis, pa launadi Gud honum pat sv4 i hond pbegar at 
hann okadi undir hann alla hans undirmenn ij heilagri hlyoni. 

En heilagr Johannes lif6i lif sitt eptir gudligri setningu ok gddra 
manna doemum, var 4 boenum netr ok daga, vak6i mikit ok fastadi 
longum ok deyddi sik {morgum hlutum til bess at pa metti hann meira 
Avoxt gjalda Guéi en d6ér af beim hlutum ollum er honum varu 4 hendi 
félgnir. Ok til bess at hann meetti pa vera frjalsari en 46r tidir at veita 
e6a formeli eda adra hluti pa fram at foera er Guos kristni veri mest 
upphald at, pa val6i hann menn til forrada fyrir stadinn meo sér pa er 
fyrir skyldu sja stadarins eign, med htsfreyju peiri gofugri er hann 
hafOi 43r Atta <er Valdis hét>.!? Einn af beim monnum var prestr virduligr 
sa er HAmundr hét Bjarnarson. Hann var afi Hildar nunnu ok einsetu- 
konu sem enn man getit vera sidar i bessu mali. Nest Hamundi var 
at radum prestr sa er Hjalti hét ok var freendi byskups. Af leikmonnum 
var s4 maor me<st> { raédum er var gofugr at ett. Hann hét Orn ok var 
son Porkels af Vidimyri. Pessir menn hofdu adra menn at undir sér, 
pa er sumir gnnudusk um eign stadarins eda lend, en sumir um vinnu 
eda ara idju 4 stadnum, sumir at hirda verkfceri edr greida fyrir um 
verkrei6a, <sumir> til ferda, sumir til atflutninga til stadarins, sumir at 
pjona fateekum mennum, ok var byskup 4minnandi at pat veri myskunn- 
samliga gjort, sumir at taka vid gestum ok veita beim beina,! pvi at 4 
hverri hat{6 sottu menn 4 fund byskups, hundrad manna eda stundum 
tvau hundru6 eda nokkuru fleiri, pvi at hinn heilagi Jon byskup haf6i 


115-16 inserted from H. 128 inserted from H. 130HamundaS. 133-38 
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pat f formelum sfnum at honum potti pvi at einu til fulls ef hverr madr 
{ <hans syslu ok allra helzt innam> hera6s, s4 er fong hef6i 4, koemi um 
sinn hit sjaldnasta at vitja staSarins at Holum 4 t6lf manudum. Ok fyrir 
pa sok var6 par sva fjolmennt at skirdegi e6a paskum at par skorti pa 
eigi fjogur hundru6d manna allt saman, karlar ok konur. Ok pé6 at margir 
af bessum monnum hef6i vistir med sér, pa varu hinir fleiri er 4 byskups 
kosti varu, ok af honum varu saddir be6i andligri foezlu ok likamligri, 
ok styrktir me6 byskupligri blezan foru med fagnadi til sinna heim- 
kynna. 

Margir sidlatir menn rédusk pangat heim til stadarins ok gafu fé 
meo sér, en sumir foeddu sik sjalfir til bess at hly6a kenningum byskups 
ok tidagjor6, ok gjordu sér his umhverfis kirkjugardinn. 

Heilagr Jon byskup tok marga menn til leringar ok fekk til gdda 
meistara at kenna beim, Gisla Finnason, er fyrr gatum vér, at kenna gram- 
maticam, en <einn franzeis,» Rikina prest, kapulan sinn ok astvin, at 
kenna song eda versagjor6, pvi at hann var ok hinn mesti lardémsmaor.'4 
ba var pat ekki hus naliga er eigi veri nokkut idnat { pat er til nytsemdar 
var. Pat var hinna ellri manna hattr at kenna hinum yngrum, en hinir 
yngri ritudu pa er nams var6 i milli. Peir varu allir sampykkir, ok eigi 
deildu peir ok engi gfundadi annan. Ok begar er til var hringt tida, pa 
k6omu peir par allir ok fluttu fram tidir sinar med miklum athuga. Var 
ekki at heyra { k6rinn nema fagr songr ok heilagt beenahald. Hinir ellri 
menn kunnu sér at vera vel sidadir, en smasveinar varu sva hirtir af 
meistorum sinum at peir skyldu eigi treystask med galeysi at fara. 

Allir hinir scemiligstu kennimenn i Nordlendingafjordungi varu 
nokkura hri6 til néms at Hélum, pa sem varr aldr, segir brodir 
Gunnlaugr, matti muna, sumir af barndémi, sumir 4 fulltida aldri. 
Margir af sagdra meistara lerisveinum gndudusk 4 varum dogum. 
En einn af beim varo [sleifr Hallsson, hvern Jon byskup ceskti at verda 
skyldi byskup nest eptir hann ok ténadarmann!> sins byskupsd6ms 
ef hann meeddi elli, en hann andadisk fyrr en herra byskup. En at ek 
nefna nokkura sagora lerisveina, pa er ek s4 minum augum, var einn 
af beim Kloengr er sidan var byskup i Skal<a>holti. Var hann tdélf vetra 
gamall 4 hendi fé6lginn Joni byskupi af modur sinni til froedinams, ok 
var6 hann hinn bezti klerkr ok var lengi sidan scemiligr kennimador i 
H6lakirkju, hinn mesti upphaldsma6r kristninnar, prédikandi fagrliga 
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177 Gués ord undir stj6rn ok yfirbodi tveggja Holabyskupa, Ketils ok 
Bjarnar. Hafoi hann marga vaska lerisveina undir sér, ritandi boekr 
margar ok merkiligar, per sem enn tj4sk at Hélum ok vida annars 

180 stadar. Vilmundr var par ok ler6r, er fyrstr var 4bdti 4 Pingeyrum, 
sva ok Hreinn er bar var hinn pridi 4béti. Margir varu ok par aorir i 
sk6la, beir er sian urdu mektugir kennimenn, {sleifr Grimsson, freendi 

183 byskups, Jon svarti, Bjarni Bergpdorsson, Bjorn, er sidan var hinn pridi 
byskup at Holum, ok margir adrir beir er langt er fra at segja. Par var 
ok { froedinemi hreinferéug jungfré er Ingunn hét. @ngum pessum 

186 var hon legri i sggdum bodklistum. Kenndi hon morgum grammaticam 
ok froeddi hvern er nema vildi. Urdu pvi margir val menntir undir 
hennar hendi. Hon rétti mjok latinubcekr, sva at hon 1ét lesa fyrir sér, 

189 en hon sjalf sauma0i, tefldi e6a <vann> adrar hannyrdir meor heilagra 
manna sggum, kynnandi mgnnum Gu6s dyro eigi at eins medr or6um 
munnnams heldr ok medr verkum handanna.!° 


187 margir val repeated. 
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Notes 


' at leyndum démi Guds = Latin occulto Dei iudicio. Cf. XIII:13 above 
and note. 


? According to H and L, Bishop J6n shipped a cargo of Norwegian 
timber to Iceland on his return voyage from Lund. (Icelanders had 
the right to free timber from Norwegian forests that were royal 
property; cf. Laws II 211.) This information is omitted in S. Oxi 
Hjaltason’s church was probably built about 1050. It is not known 
when it burned down and when it was replaced by the church Bishop 
J6n demolished to make way for his new cathedral. J6n’s church stood, 
though repaired from time to time, until about 1290. 


3 P6roddr is called Gamlason in H and L. He has been identified as 
the Péroddr rinameistari mentioned in connection with a grammatical 
treatise, possibly the man of the same name who was a householder 
in Dalasysla (western Iceland) in the first half of the twelfth century. 


* ok enn sér merki hiisanna is absent in H. L has hvern [sc. skéla] vér 
sdm meo varum augum, segir brédir Gunnlaugr, er latinusgguna hefir 
saman Sett. 


5 ‘Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven’ (Matt. 5: 16). 


6 The Apostles’ creed and the Lord’s prayer were obligatory learning; 
see Laws I 26. In the course of the thirteenth century the Hail Mary 
was included as part of this basic Christian knowledge. The ultimate 
source for the seven canonical hours observed daily by men in secular 
orders and members of monastic foundations was Psalm 119: 164 
(Vulgate 118: 164), ‘Seven times a day do I praise thee . . .’ (so in the 
Authorised Version). Laymen were also encouraged to observe them 
as far as possible. 


7 The reform which abolished old weekday names that had reference 
to pagan deities is attributed to St Silvester (pope 313-35). It became 
common form in the Latin liturgical calendar but elsewhere in Western 
Europe was effective, at least in large part, only in Icelandic and 
Portuguese. 
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8 Exchange of scurrilous or lewd verses, often impromptu, is attested 
in various sources though, naturally enough, few texts of this kind 
have survived. Such pastimes were always frowned on by churchmen. 
Mansongr, literally ‘maid-song’, referred to love-poetry in general; 
making and repeating such verse could be counted an offence punish- 
able at law; see Laws II 198. The term mansengr was later used of the 
conventional introduction to rimur, often addressed to a lady or ladies, 
but not always with love as the theme. See e.g. W. A. Craigie, Specimens 
of Icelandic Rimur 1 (1952), 291-93; T. Gunnell, The Origins of Drama 
in Scandinavia (1995), 85-86, 144, 346-48. 


° Ovid’s verse-epistles are Epistulae Heroidum and Epistulae ex Ponto, 
and presumably the title in S and H refers to the former (on the fateful 
loves of notable ladies). For the summary remark in S, i peiri bok byr 
mansongr mikill, H has: En i peiri bok kennir peim er les brogo til 
bess er horfir til saurlifis ok munadsemi; and L has: En i peiri bok 
talar meistari Ovidius um kvenna Gstir ok kennir meor hverjum hetti 
menn Skulu peer gilja ok ndlgask peira vilja. These descriptions and 
the account of Bishop J6n’s reaction are much more appropriate to 
Ovid’s Ars amatoria, as the title in L, de arte, makes explicit. The 
switch to [liber] Epistolarum in the joint source of S and H may stem 
from some editorial delicacy. All Ovid’s works, including the Art of 
Love, were common school reading in the Middle Ages. 


10 The object of liknadi is bé semu menn .. . beim inum semum. The 
first phrase is acc., the second dat.; /ikna normally takes the dat., and 
the explanation of the discrepancy is presumably that the writer did 
not know what verb was to come when he began writing the sentence. 
Cf. 1:27 note above and Gr 3.9.8.2. 


'l The words Skorugliga ... kému are introduced from H. 


!2 These men and Bishop Jén’s wife, Valdis, are not mentioned in 
other sources. 


'3 Dessir menn (line 133) . . . veita beim beina: thus H. S has: Pessir 
menn onnudusk mest pat er til stadarins kom ok skipudu monnum til 
syslu, sumum til atflutningar vid stadinn um pa hluti er «vid péttir 
burfa. Sumir varu settir til verknaodar, sumir at pjéna fatekum 
monnum, ok var byskup vandr at pvi at bat veri miskunnsamliga gjort, 
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sumir at taka vid gestum. L says only: Sumir menn varu skipaoir at 
taka meor gestum. 


'4 Rikini has a German name and was probably Frankish rather than 
French. The description, einn franzeis, is in L, not in S; H lacks this 
paragraph and the rest of the extract. 


'S -mann: the case form is influenced by hvern, and would be correct 


in an acc. and inf. construction after wskti. It is possibly an instance of 
anacoluthon rather than an instance of the acc. form mann for nom. 
maor, a substitution sometimes found in late fourteenth-century 
manuscripts. 


'6 Lines 165-91 are from the L recension. A comparable passage in S 
is an abridgment of a similar text. Ketill Porsteinsson was bishop of 
Holar 1122-45, Bjorn Gilsson 1147-62. Vilmundr Pérdlfsson was 
the first abbot of Pingeyrar, 1133-48; Hreinn Styrmisson was the third 
abbot there, 1166-71. The identity of [sleifr Grimsson and Jon svarti 
is uncertain. Bjarni Bergborsson is thought to be a priest of that name 
who is mentioned in other sources as an expert in computus (mathe- 
matics and astronomy) and nicknamed inn telvisi; he died in 1173. 
Ingunn was probably the Inguér Arnorsdéttir who is recorded as an 
informant in a list in OddrOT, a list which is thought to be derived 
from Gunnlaugr Leifsson’s work on the same king. 


XV: LAXDCELA SAGA 


Laxdela saga is generally thought to have been written about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, because of its fully developed style 
and structure, the reference made in it to earlier sagas and other written 
sources, and the apparent influence on it of European romance. At its 
centre is the ‘love triangle’ story involving Kjartan, Guorin and Bolli, 
which echoes, and probably draws upon, the plot common to poets’ 
sagas such as Kormaks saga and Bjarnar saga Hitdelakappa (see 
Finlay 1997), but its range is much wider. It is the saga that perhaps 
most fully deserves the label “Family Saga’: not only is the descent 
of all the important characters traced from the one Norwegian 
chieftain, Ketill flatnefr, but many of the disputes that arise in its 
course involve family relationships, often the problematic ones 
between half- and foster-brothers, and marriage and divorce are among 
its prevailing themes. This in itself has the consequence that the role 
and concerns of women are unusually prominent in the saga, and the 
author’s evident interest in and sympathy for a woman’s point of 
view has led to speculation that the author may have been a woman 
(e.g. Kress 1986). It is not out of the question, of course, that a male 
author could enter into this point of view (an alternative candidate 
for authorship is Olafr Pérdarson hvitaskaéld, nephew of Snorri Sturlu- 
son and author of a treatise on prosody), particularly if, for whatever 
reason, he was writing for a predominantly female audience. 

The feminine perspective is clear from the beginning of the saga in 
the unusually prominent role given to Unnr in djiptidga, daughter of 
Ketill flatnefr, who takes on the conventionally masculine task of 
founding a settlement and a dynasty in Iceland; she is the ancestress 
of the Laxdcelir (‘people of Laxardalr’), the family from whom the 
saga derives its name, and to which Kjartan and Bolli belong. The 
saga relates the evolution of this family over several generations before 
Gudrtn Osvifrsdottir (whose family is descended from one of Unnr’s 
brothers) is introduced. The unusual elaboration of this early part of 
the saga, which goes far beyond the brevity of the conventional saga 
prelude, has prompted much discussion of the saga’s structure; it is 
generally felt to introduce and define themes that play a part in the 
central conflict of the saga. Some have gone so far as to argue that, 
rather than building up a background against which Kjartan and Bolli 
can be seen as idealised and heroic figures (as Madelung 1972, for 
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example, suggests), the opening chapters present Unnr as an exemplary 
figure, representing family loyalty and generosity, against which the 
behaviour of the three central figures is measured and found wanting 
(Conroy and Langen 1988). Ursula Dronke argues for a further moral 
decline in what she calls the ‘Age of Pewter’ (1979, 137) after the 
death of Kjartan. 

The position of Gudrun as the focus of the saga is established not 
only by her dominant personality — believed to be partly modelled 
on two heroic women in the poems of the Poetic Edda, her namesake 
Guértin Gjtikad6ttir and the valkyrie Brynhildr, who is also cheated 
of the man she should have married — but also by the saga’s marking 
out of her four marriages as a narrative sequence. This is achieved by 
Gu6rtin’s four dreams in Chapter 33, which foreshadow the four 
marriages that the saga subsequently relates. The tidily predicted 
sequence is interrupted by her love for and loss of Kjartan, a pattern 
repeated in her dialogue at the very end of the saga with her son 
Bolli, who asks her ambiguously which man (madr ‘man’, but possibly 
also ‘husband’) she has loved most. At first she responds with a 
comparison of the four men she has married; but her final reply, Peim 
var ek verst er ek unna mest (‘I treated worst the one I loved best’), 
must surely refer to Kjartan — though the question is debated to this day. 

The earliest surviving (but fragmentary) manuscripts of Laxdela 
saga are from the end of the thirteenth century. The only complete 
medieval version of the saga is in the mid-fourteenth-century M66ru- 
vallabok, in which other Sagas of Icelanders (including Kormaks saga 
and Njdls saga) are also preserved (see p. 239 below). Editions of the 
saga are based on this text. The extract edited here follows the text of 
MO6ruvallab6k as it is represented in the editions of Kalund and Einar 
Ol. Sveinsson. The textual notes show where readings other than those 
of Mooruvallab6k have been adopted; these readings are from late 
paper manuscripts, and may in many cases be scribal corrections. 
The M6oruvallabék text shows signs of later alteration which 
sometimes obscures the original reading; examples of this have not 
been noted here if the likely original reading is indicated by the 
evidence of other manuscripts. 
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Chapter 34: Af Borvaldi 


Porvaldr hét ma6r, sonr Halldérs Garpsdalsgoda. Hann bjé i Garpsdal 
i Gilsfirdi, audigr madr ok engi hetja.! Hann bad Gudrinar Osvifrs- 
déttur 4 Alpingi pa er hon var fimmtan vetra gomul. Pvi mali var eigi 
fiarri tekit, en p6 sagdi Osvifr at pat myndi 4 kostum finna, at pau 
Guortn varu eigi jafnmenni. Porvaldr taladi 6har6dfeerliga, kvazk konu 
bidja, en ekki fjar. Sidan var Gudrtin fostnud Porvaldi, ok ré3 Osvifr 
einn maldaga, ok sva var skilt, at Gudrun skyldi ein rada fyrir fé peira 
pegar er pau koma { eina rekkju, ok eiga alls helming, hvart er samfarar 
peira veri lengri e6a skemmri. Hann skyldi ok kaupa gripi til handa 
henni sva at engi jafnfja6 kona etti betri gripi, en p6 metti hann 
halda bui sinu fyrir ber sakar. Rida menn nt heim af pingi. Ekki var 
Gudrtn at pessu spuro, ok heldr gerdi hon sér at bessu 6gerit, ok var 
po kyrrt.? Bridkaup var { Garpsdal at tvimdnudi. Litt unni Gudrin 
Porvaldi ok var erfid { gripakaupum; varu engar gersimar sva miklar 
4 Vestfjordum at Gudrtnu peetti eigi skapligt at hon etti, en galt 
fjandskap Porvaldi ef hann keypti eigi, hversu dyrar sem metnar varu. 
P6rdr Ingunnarson? gerdi sér datt vid pau Porvald ok Gudrinu ok var 
par longum, ok fell bar merg umrceda 4 um kerleika peira Pérdéar ok 
Gu6rtnar. Pat var eitt sinn at Gudrtn beiddi Porvald gripakaups. 
Porvaldr kvad hana ekki hof at kunna ok sl6 hana kinnhest.* Pé melti 
Guortn: 

“Nt gaftu mér pat er oss konum pykkir miklu skipta at vér eigim vel at 
gort, en pat er litarapt gott, ok af hefir bu mik radit brekvisi vid pik.’ 

Pat sama kveld kom Poror bar. Guértin sagdi honum pessa svivirding 
ok spurdi hann hverju hon skyldi petta launa. Poror brosti at ok mati: 

“Hér kann ek gott ra6 til. Geréu honum skyrtu ok brautgangs hofus6- 
smatt ok seg skilit vid hann fyrir pessar sakar.’> 

Eigi melti Gudrtin f méti pessu, ok skilja bau talit. Pat sama var 
segir Gudrun skilit vid Porvald ok fér heim til Lauga. Sidan var gort 
féskipti peira Porvalds ok Guodrunar, ok hafdi hon helming fjar alls, 
ok var ni meira en aor. Tva vetr hof6u pau asamt verit. Pat sama var 
seldi Ingunn land sitt { Kroksfirdi pat sem sidan heitir 4 Ingunnar- 
stodum, ok for vestr 4 Skalmarnes; hana hafoi att Glimr Geirason, 


3-4 svaratM. 13 dgott(?)M. 19mjokM. 24 pi] written twice in M. 
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sem fyrr var ritat. [ penna tima bj6 Hallsteinn godi 4 Hallsteinsnesi 
fyrir vestan Porskafjoré; hann var rikr ma6r ok <medallagi> vinsell. 


Chapter 35: Af Kotkeli ok Grimu 


Kotkell hét maor er pa haf6i ut komit fyrir litlu. Grima hét kona hans; 
peira synir varu peir Hallbjorn slikisteinsauga ok Stigandi. Pessir menn 
varu suoreyskir. Ol varu pau mjok fjolkunnig ok inir mestu seidmenn. 
Hallsteinn go0i tok vid beim ok setti bau nidr at Urdum i Skalmar<firdp, 
ok var beira bygg6 ekki vinseel. 

Petta sumar for Gestr «til pings ok f6r> 4 skipi til Saurboejar sem hann 
var vanr. Hann gisti 4 Holi i Saurbee. Peir magar lédu honum hesta, 
sem fyrr var vant.° Pérdr Ingunnarson var pa i for med Gesti ok kom 
til Lauga i Selingsdal. Gudrin Osvifrsdottir reid til pings ok fylgdi 
henni Pérdr Ingunnarson. Pat var einn dag er bau ridu yfir Blask6ga- 
heidi — var 4 vedr gott — pa melti Gudrun: 

‘Hvart er pat satt, Pérdr, at Audr, kona pin, er jafnan f br6kum ok 
setgeiri f, en vafit spjorrum mjgk f sktia nidr?’’ 

Hann kvazk ekki hafa til pess fundit. 

‘Litit bragd mun pa at,’ segir Gudrun, ‘ef bu finnr eigi, ok fyrir hvat 
skal hon pa heita Broka-Au6r?’ 

Péror melti, ‘Vér zetlum hana litla hrid sva hafa verit kallada.’ 

Guértn svarar, ‘Hitt skiptir hana in meira, at hon eigi petta nafn 
lengi sidan.’ 

Eptir pat k6mu menn til pings; er par allt tiéindalaust. bérdr var 
longum i bud Gests ok taladi jafnan vid Gudrdnu. Einn dag spuroi 
Pérér Ingunnarson Guortinu hvat konu vardadi ef hon veri i brékum 
jafnan sva sem karlar. <Guértin svarar:> 

‘Slikt viti 4 konum at skapa fyrir pat 4 sitt héf sem karlmanni, ef 
hann hefir hofudsmatt <sva mikla at sj4i geirvortur hans berar, braut- 
gangssok hvarttveggja.”® 

Pa melti boror, ‘Hvart reedr bu mér at ek segja skilit vid Audi hér 4 
pingi eda { heradi, ok gera ek pat vid fleiri manna <r46>, pvi at menn eru 
skapstorir, peir er sér mun pikj<a> misbodit f pessu?’ 

Guértn svarar stundu sidar, ‘Aptans bidr 6frams sok.’ 

Pa spratt Péror pegar upp ok gekk til Logbergs ok nefndi sér vatta 
at hann segir skilit vid Audi, ok fann pat til saka at hon skarsk i 
setgeirabroekr sem karlkonur.’ Broedrum Audar likar illa ok er pé kyrrt. 
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Pordr ridr af pingi med beim Osvifrssonum. En er Audr spyrr pessi 
tidindi, pa melti hon: 

Vel er ek veit pat, 

var ek ein um Iatin. 


Sidan reid Poror til féskiptis vestr til Saurboejar med télfta mann ok 
gekk pat greitt, pvi at Pordi var Ospart um hversu fénu var skipt. Pordr 
rak vestan til Lauga mart bufé. Sidan bad hann Guorunar; var honum 
pat mél audsétt vid Osvifr, en Gudrin melti ekki { moti. Brullaup 
skyldi vera at Laugum at tfu viku<m> sumars; var st veizla allskorulig. 
Samfor peira Pérdar ok Guértinar var g66. Pat eitt helt til at Porkell 
hvelpr ok Knutr féru eigi malum 4 hendr P6rdi Ingunnarsyni, at peir 
fengu eigi styrk til. Annat sumar eptir hof6u H6lsmenn selfor i Hvamms- 
dal; <var> Au6r at seli. Laugamenn hof6u selfor i Lambadal; s4 gengr 
veesbr i fjollin af Selingsdal. AuOr spyrr pann mann er smalans getti 
hversu opt hann fyndi smalamann fra Laugum. Hann kva6 pat jafnan 
vera, sem likligt var, pvi at hdls einn var 4 milli seljanna. Pa melti Audr: 

‘Pu skalt hitta {i dag smalamann fra Laugum, ok mattu segja mér 
hvat manna er at vetrhisum e6a ij seli, ok reed allt vingjarnliga til 
Pérdar, sem pti att at gera.’ 

Sveinninn heitr at gera sv4 sem hon melti. En um kveldit, er smala- 
maor kom heim, spyrr AuGr tidinda. Smalamadrinn svarar: 

‘Spurt hefi ek pau tidindi er bér munu pykkja g66, at nu er breitt 
hvilug6lf milli rima beira Pordar ok Guortinar, pvi at hon er i seli en 
hann heljask 4 skdlasmi6, ok eru peir Osvifr tveir at vetrhtisum.’ 

“Vel hefir pti njosnat,’ segir hon, ‘ok haf sgdlat hesta tva er menn 
fara at sofa.’ 

Smalasveinn gerdi sem hon bau6, ok nokkuru fyrir sdlarfall sté 
Auor 4 bak, ok var hon pa at visu { br6kum. Smalasveinn reid gdrum 
hesti ok gat varla fylgt henni, sv4 knidi hon fast reidina. Hon reid 
suér yfir Selingsdalsheidi ok nam eigi stadar fyrr en undir tingardi 
at Laugum. Pa sté hon af baki, en bad smalasveininn geta hestanna 
medan hon gengi til huss. 

Auor gekk at durum ok <var opin hurd»; hon gekk til eldhiss ok at 
lokrekkju peiri er Pérér 14 f ok svaf. Var hurdin fallin aptr en eigi 
lokan fyrir. Hon gekk f lokrekkjuna, en Poéror svaf ok horf6i i lopt 
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upp. Pa vak6i Auor Pord, en hann snerisk 4 hlidina er hann sa at maor 
var kominn. Hon bra pa saxi ok lagi at Pordi ok veitti honum averka 
mikla ok kom 4 hondina heegri; vard hann sarr 4 badum geirvortum. 
Sv lagdi hon til fast at saxit nam f bedinum stadar. Sidan gekk Audr 
brott ok til hests ok hljop 4 bak ok reid heim eptir pat. 

P6r6r vildi upp spretta er hann fekk 4verkann, ok var6 pat ekki, pvi 
at hann meeddi blddrds. Vid petta vaknadi Osvifr ok spyrr hvat titt 
veri, en b6érdr kvazk ordinn fyrir 4verkum ngkkurum. Osvifr spyrr ef 
hann vissi hverr 4 honum hef6i unnit, ok st66 upp ok batt um sar 
hans. P6ordr kvazk etla at pat hefSi Audr gort. Osvifr baud at rida 
eptir henni; kvad hana famenna til mundu hafa farit, ok veri henni 
skapat viti. Pordr kva6 pat fjarri skyldu fara; sag6i hana slikt hafa at 
gort sem hon atti. 

Auor kom heim i sdlaruppras, ok spurdu peir broedr hennar hvert 
hon hef6i farit. Au6ér kvazk farit hafa til Lauga ok sag6i peim hvat til 
tidinda haf6i gorzk f forum hennar. Peir létu vel yfir ok kvadu of litit 
mundu at ordit. Pérdr 14 lengi { sdrum, ok greru vel bringusdarin, en st 
hondin varé honum hvergi betri til taks en aér. 

Kyrrt var ni um vetrinn. En eptir um varit kom Ingunn, mddir Pérdar, 
vestan af Skalmarnesi. Hann ték vel vid henni. Hon kvazk vilja radask 
undir arabur6 Péréar; kvad hon Kotkel <ok konu hans ok sonu> gera 
sér 6veert i fjarranum ok fjglkynngi, en hafa mikit traust af Hallsteini 
goda. Péroér veiksk skjétt vid betta mal ok kvazk hafa skyldu rétt af 
bjofum peim pott Hallsteinn veeri at moti; snarask pegar til ferdar vid 
tfunda mann. Ingunn fér ok vestr med honum. Hann haf6i ferju 6r 
Tjaldanesi. Sidan heldu pau vestr til Skalmarness. Poror lét flytja til 
skips allt lausafé bat er mddir hans atti par, en smala skyldi reka fyrir 
innan fjoréu. Tolf varu pau alls 4 skipi; par var Ingunn ok gnnur kona. 
Péror kom til boejar Kotkels meéd tiunda mann; synir peira Kotkels 
varu eigi heima. Sfdan stefndi hann beim Kotkeli ok Grimu ok sonum 
peira um pj6fnad ok fjglkynngi ok lét varda ské6ggang; hann stefndi 
sokum peim til Alpingis ok for til skips eptir pat. 

Pa komu peir Hallbjorn ok Stigandi heim er Pérdr var kominn fra 
landi, ok p6 skammt; sag6i Kotkell pa sonum sinum hvat bar haf6i i 
gorzk medan peir varu eigi heima. Peir breedr urdu dir vid petta ok 
kvaou menn ekki hafa fyrr gengit { berhogg vid pau um sva mikinn 
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fjandskap. Sidan lét Kotkell gera seidhjall mikinn; pau foerdusk par 4 
upp oll; pau kv4du bar <hardsnuinm> froedi. Pat varu galdrar.!° bvi nest 
laust 4 hrid mikilli. Pat fann Pordr Ingunnarson ok hans forunautar, 
<par sem hann var 4 se staddr>, ok til hans var gort ve6rit. Keyrir 
skipit vestr fyrir Skalmarnes. Pérdr syndi mikinn hraustleik jf szlidi. 
Pat sa peir menn er 4 landi varu at hann kasta0i pvi ollu er til punga 
var, titan monnum. Ventu beir menn er 4 landi varu Pér6i pa landtoku, 
pvi at pa var af farit pat sem skerjéttast var. Sidan reis bodi skammt 
fra landi, s4 er engi madr mun6i at fyrr hef6i uppi verit, ok laust 
skipit sva at begar horf6i upp kjolrinn. Par drukknaédi Péror ok allt 
foruneyti hans, en skipit braut { span, ok rak par kjolinn er sidan heitir 
Kjalarey; skjold Pordar rak { pa ey er Skjaldarey er kollu6. Lik Pordar 
rak par pegar 4 land ok hans forunauta; var par haugr orpinn at likum 
peira, par er sidan heitir Haugsnes. 
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Notes 


' Porvaldr and his father Halldérr, together with their location in 
Garpsdalr and Porvaldr’s marriage to Gudrun, are mentioned in 
Landnamabok (IF 1 160). 


? The medieval collection of laws Grdgds, written mostly in the 
thirteenth century but incorporating earlier material, confirms that 
betrothal was a contract between the prospective husband and the 
bride’s male relatives (Laws II 53). Some saga narratives, however, 
represent women protesting at not being consulted (e.g. Laxdela saga 
ch. 23), or suggest that a marriage arranged without the bride’s consent 
could end in disaster (Njdls saga chs 9-11). Jenny Jochens (1995, 
44-48) argues that this emphasis on consent arose as a response to 
the Church’s insistence on marriage as a contract between equal 
partners. 


3 Pérdr was the son of the poet Glimr Geirason (referred to in line 
34), some of whose verses in honour of sons of King Haraldr harfagri 
of Norway are cited in the Kings’ Sagas, but his second name derives 
from the name of his mother Ingunn. He is said in Laxdela saga (IF 
V 87) to be sakamaor mikill ‘much given to lawsuits’; his taste for 
litigation is evident in this extract and leads to his downfall. 


4 Tn other sagas too, the disgrace of a slap in the face triggers a wife’s 
rebellion against her husband (Bjarnar saga Hitdelakappa ch. 12, 
Eyrbyggja saga ch. 14, Njdls saga chs 11, 16, 48). 


5 Grdgds (Laws II 63-66) refers to the possibility of divorce instigated 
by either party (though in this later, Christian, context the permission 
of the bishop is to be sought in many cases). On the basis of observa- 
tions made by Arab and other visitors to Viking cultures (Jesch 91-92), 
as well as numerous references to divorce in the Sagas of Icelanders, 
this situation is generally thought to represent the remaining traces of 
a more liberal pre-Christian system of divorce virtually on demand, 
on grounds such as dishonour, or sexual or other incompatibility 
(Jochens 55-60). The wearing of women’s clothes, such as the low- 
cut shirt referred to here, by a man was an offence in law (see note 8 
below), but nowhere else is this referred to as grounds for divorce. 
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© The Gestr referred to is Gestr Oddleifsson, well-known in Laxdela 
saga and elsewhere for his ability to foretell the future (in Chapter 33 
he interprets the dreams of Gu6rtin as foreshadowing her four marriages). 
It is said on his introduction to the saga that he is in the habit of 
staying at H6ll with Pordr and his two brothers-in-law (the mdgar 
referred to here) on his way to the Alpingi. 


’ Breekr ‘breeches’ here denotes an exclusively male garment. Falk 
(1919, 121) considers that the word could also apply to a garment 
worn by women (and that this is what makes Skarphedinn’s gift to 
Flosi of brekr blar in chapter 123 of Njdls saga insulting), but that 
the feminine version would be open around the legs; in this case it is 
the additional specification of a piece let in to form the seat (setgeiri 
i) that identifies it as masculine wear. The word spjarrar has sometimes 
been taken to refer to the integral socks attached to one kind of (men’s) 
trousers (leistabrekr), but probably means bands of cloth wrapped 
around the lower legs; this is mentioned elsewhere as male dress. 


8 Wearing clothes proper to the opposite sex is prohibited in Grdgds 
(Laws II 69-70), but is not said there to be grounds for divorce: ‘If 
women become so deviant that they wear men’s clothing, or whatever 
male fashion they adopt in order to be different, and likewise if men 
adopt women’s fashion, whatever form it takes, then the penalty for 
that, whichever of them does it, is lesser outlawry.’ 


° karlkonur, plural of karlkona ‘masculine woman’, is found only in 
Mooruvallabék (other manuscripts have karlmaodr ‘man’ or karlar 
‘men’). The word does not occur in any other text. 


'!0 The most detailed account of the practice of the magic rite called 
seidr, in chapter 4 of Eiriks saga rauda, also refers to a pedestal or 
platform on which the witch sits, in that case surrounded by women, 
one of whom chants a traditional poem, corresponding to the galdrar 
referred to here. The songs of the magician-family are said later in 
Laxdela saga to sound pleasant (fegr var si kvedandi at heyra); on 
this later occasion they cause the victim’s immediate death, but more 
usually seidr operates by influencing the weather, as in the case of 
Péror. 


XVI: AUDUNAR PATTR 


The word Pdttr (pl. bettir) in Old Icelandic meant literally ‘a strand in 
a rope’, but early developed various metaphorical meanings with the 
basic sense of ‘a subsidiary part of something’. As a literary term it 
meant a short prose narrative constituting a chapter or integral episode 
in a saga. Though a few narratives that are classed as bettir are found 
as independent stories in manuscripts, the majority are found as parts 
of sagas, particularly Sagas of Kings. One group is associated with 
the missionary kings Olafr Tryggvason and Oléfr Haraldsson, the saint, 
and the sagas of these kings contain various Pttir relating to the victory 
of Christianity over heathendom in the late tenth and eleventh centuries. 
But the largest group of Pettir is found in sagas of Haraldr hardra6i 
(king of Norway 1046-66); some of these relate to the conflict between 
Haraldr hardradi and his kinsman Magntis g6di Oldfsson during the 
period of their joint rule over Norway c.1046 (see MS, s.v. pattr). 

Many of the bettir may be older than the sagas in which they are 
preserved, and may originally have been independent stories. Linguistic 
archaisms in some of them (e.g., in Audunar pdttr, of, fyr, bars and the 
suffixed pronoun -k) suggest that they may come from the earliest 
period of saga-writing in Iceland, the late twelfth century; there is 
little to support the idea that they were orally composed, but they are 
all anonymous. The majority that have survived have Icelanders as 
their main characters (there are 49 so-called Islendinga pettir, “Tales 
of Icelanders’, in CS/), though these are often unhistorical and their 
adventures fictional. The story is often about how an insignificant 
Icelander travels abroad to a foreign (usually Norwegian) court and 
surmounts various difficulties to get the better of the foreigners, 
including the ruler himself, and returns to Iceland having made his 
fortune. Though the settings are historical, the events are mostly of 
minor historical significance. But the way in which these stories must 
have supported the developing feeling of Icelandic identity and national 
pride is obvious. 

Auounar pdttr follows this last pattern. Though nothing that happens 
in the story is impossible (gifts of polar bears from the Arctic to 
European rulers were not all that uncommon in the Middle Ages), it 
clearly has affinities to folk-tales (see IF VI, c—civ). Great emphasis is 
laid on the hero’s gzfa or gipta ‘luck’, ‘good fortune’ (a sort of innate 
power emanating from a person predisposing his undertakings to 
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success), though Audunn is also presented as having a deal of skill in 
managing the eminent persons with whom he comes into contact. 
Au6dunn is not known from other sources, though the pdttr says he 
came from the Western Fjords of Iceland (line 2) and the historical 
Porsteinn Gyduson (d. 1190; mentioned in Sturlunga saga, Gudmundar 
saga biskups and Icelandic annals; he lived on Flatey in Breidafjorér) 
is said to be descended from him (line 191 below). The story is supposed 
to take place about 1050-60 (the hostilities between Norway and 
Denmark referred to in line 33 continued, off and on, from soon after 
Magni Oldfsson’s death in 1047 until 1064; the events of these years 
are described in detail in Morkinskinna, Fagrskinna and Heimskringla; 
see Gwyn Jones, A History of the Vikings (1984), 406-08). 

Auounar pdattr survives in three versions. One is in Morkinskinna 
(GkS 1009 fol., written c.1275), a history of the kings of Norway from 
1035-1177 probably first compiled c.1220 (see p. 57 above). A second 
is in Flateyjarbék (GKS 1005 fol.), a huge compilation of Kings’ Sagas 
and other texts, written c.1387—1395, with additions made c.1450— 
1500; Audunar pdattr is among these additions, in the saga of the kings 
Magni Oldfsson and Haraldr hardradi in a redaction deriving mainly 
from the original Morkinskinna compilation. The third version appears 
in two later compilations of Kings’ Sagas, Hulda (AM 66 fol., c.1350- 
1375) and Hrokkinskinna (GKS 1010 fol., c.1400—1450), which are 
also derived from the original Morkinskinna compilation, but have a 
text more similar to that in Flateyjarbok than to that in GkS 1009 fol. 
(see MS, s.v. Hulda—Hrokkinskinna). The version in GkS 1009 fol. 
seems likely to be closest to the original of the three, though it has 
probably been shortened, while each of the three versions contains 
some details that are not in either of the others. 
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XVI: AUDUNAR PATTR 


Fra pvi er Audunn enn vestfirzki foerdi Sveini konungi bjarndyri 


Ma6r hét Audunn, vestfirzkr at kyni ok félitill. Hann for utan vestr par 
{ fjgrd6um med umbraoi Porsteins, bianda g66s, ok Péris styrimanns, 
er par haf6i pegit vist of vetrinn me6 Porsteini. Audunn var ok par ok 
starfadi firir honum Poéri ok pa pessi laun af honum, titanferdina ok 
hans umsja. Hann Audunn lag6i mestan hluta fjar pess er var fyr médur 
sina 46r hann stigi 4 skip, ok var kveOit 4 priggja vetra bjorg. Ok nu 
fara beir it hedan, ok fers<k» beim vel, ok var Audunn of vetrinn eptir 
me6 Péri styrimanni — hann atti bu 4 Mceri. Ok um sumarit eptir fara 
peir ut til Groenlands ok eru <par of vetrinn. Pess er vi6 getit, at Audunn 
kaupir par bjarndyri eitt, gjorsimi mikla, ok gaf par firir alla eigu sina. 
Ok nt of sumarit eptir pa fara peir aptr til Noregs ok verda vel reidfara; 
hefir Audunn dyr sitt meo sér ok etlar nu at fara suér til Danmerkr 4 
fund Sveins konungs ok gefa honum dyrit. Ok er hann kom su6r i 
landit par sem konungr var firir, pA gengr hann upp af skipi ok leidir 
eptir sér dyrit ok leigir sér herbergi. Haraldi konungi var sagt bratt at 
par var komit bjarndyri, gérsimi mikil, ok 4 islenzkr madr. Konungr 
sendir pegar menn eptir honum, ok er Audunn kom firir konung, kvedr 
hann konung vel. Konungr t6k vel kvedju hans ok spurédi sidan: 

‘Attu gjorsimi mikla f bjarndyri?’ 

Hann svarar ok kvezk eiga dyrit eitthvert. 

Konungr melti, ‘Villtu selja oss dyrit vid sliku verdi sem pt keyptir?’ 

Hann svaradi, “Eigi vil ek pat, herra.’ 

“Villtu pa,’ sagdi konungr, ‘at ek gefa bér tvau vero slik, ok mun pat 
réttara, ef pu hefir par vi6d gefit alla bina eigu?’ 

‘Eigi vil ek pat, herra,’ sag6i hann. 

Konungr meelti, ‘Villtu gefa mér pa?’ 

Hann svaradi, ‘Eigi, herra.’ 

Konungr meelti, ‘Hvat villtu pa af gjora?’ 

Hann svara6i, ‘Fara,’ segir <hann>, ‘til Danmerkr ok gefa Sveini 
konungi.’ 

Haraldr konungr sag6i: ‘Hvart er at pti ert ma6r sv4 6vitr at pu hefir 
eigi heyrt 6frid pann er i milli er landa pessa, eda eetlar pti giptu pina 
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svaé mikla at bt munir par komask me6 gjorsimar er adrir fa eigi komizk 
klakklaust p6é at naudsyn eigi til?’ 

Auounn svara0i, ‘Herra, pat er 4 y6ru valdi, en gngu jatum vér goru 
en pessu er vér hofum aor etlat.’ 

Pa melti konungr, “‘Hvi mun eigi pat til at pt farir leid pina sem pu 
vill, ok kom pa til min er pu ferr aptr, ok seg mér hversu Sveinn konungr 
launar pér dyrit, ok kann pat vera at pti sér geefumaor.’ 

“Pvi heit ek pér,’ sagdi Audunn. 

Hann ferr nt sfdan sudr me6 landi ok i Vik austr ok pa til Danmerkr; 
ok er ba uppi hverr penningr fjarins, ok verdr hann pa bidja matar 
bedi fyr sik ok fyr dyrit. Hann kgmr 4 fund armanns Sveins konungs 
bess er Aki hét, ok bad hann vista nokkverra bedi fyr sik ok fyr dyrit. 

‘Ek etla,’ sagdi hann, ‘at gefa Sveini konungi dyrit.’ 

Aki lézk selja mindu honum vistir ef hann vildi. Audunn kvezk ekki 
til hafa firir at gefa. 

‘En ek vilda p6,’ sag6i hann, ‘at betta kvemisk til leiOar at ek meetta 
dyrit foera konungi.’ 

‘Ek mun fa bér vistir sem it purfi6 til konungs fundar, en par { moti 
vil ek eiga halft dyrit, ok mattu 4 pat lita at dyrit mun deyja fyrir pér, 
pars it burfu6 vistir miklar, en fé sé farit, ok er buit vid at pu hafir pa 
ekki dyrsins.’ 

Ok er hann litr 4 petta, synisk honum nokkvot eptir sem 4rma6rinn 
meelti firir honum, ok szttask peir 4 petta, at hann selr Aka halft dyrit, 
ok skal konungr sidan meta allt saman. Skulu peir fara badir nd 4 fund 
konungs, ok sva gjora peir, fara nu badir 4 fund konungs ok stodu fyr 
bordinu. Konungr fhugad6i hverr pessi madr mindi <vera> er hann kenndi 
eigi, ok melti sidan til Audunar: 

“Hverr ertu?’ sagdi hann. 

Hann svara6i, “Ek em fslenzkr ma6r, herra,’ sag6i hann, ‘ok kominn 
nd titan af Greenlandi ok nt af N6éregi, ok etladak at foera yor bjarndyr 
petta; keyptak pat me6 allri eigu minni, ok nt er po 4 ordit mikit fyrir 
mér: ek 4 nu halft eitt dyrit? — ok sagdi konungi sidan hversu farit 
hafdi med beim Aka drmanni hans. Konungr mati: 

‘Er pat satt, Aki, er hann segir?’ 

‘Satt er bat,’ sagdi hann. 

Konungr melti, “Ok potti pér pat til liggja, par sem ek settak pik 
mikinn mann, at hepta bat eda fdlma er mar gjoroisk til at foera mér 
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gersimi ok gaf fyr alla eign, ok s4 pat Haraldr konungr at ra0i at lata 
hann fara i fridi, ok er hann varr 6vinr? Hygg pt at pa, hvé sannligt pat 
var pinnar handar, ok bat veri makligt at pt verir drepinn. En ek mon 
nu eigi bat gjora, en braut skaltu fara begar 6r landinu ok koma aldrigi 
aptr sidan mér i augsyn. En bér, Audunn, kann ek slika pokk sem pt 
geefir mér allt dyrit, ok ver hér me6 mér.’ 

Pat bekkisk hann ok er me Sveini konungi um hri6. 

Ok er lidu nokkverjar stundir, ba melti Audunn vid konung: 

‘Braut fysir mik nd, herra.’ 

Konungr svarar heldr seint, ‘Hvat villtu pa,’ segir hann, ‘ef pt vil 
eigi meo oss vera?’ 

Hann sag6i, ‘Suor vil ek ganga.’ 

‘Ef pu vildir eigi sv4 gott ra6 taka,’ sagdi konungr, ‘ba mindi mér 
fyr pikkja {, er pu fysisk f brott.’ 

Ok nd gaf konungr honum silfr mjok mikit, ok f6r hann sudr sidan 
meo Rumferlum, ok skipadi konungr til um feré hans, bad hann koma 
til sin er <hann> kveemi aptr. Nu for hann ferdar sinnar unz hann kemr 
sudr { ROmaborg. Ok er hann hefir par dvalizk sem hann ti6ir, pa ferr 
hann aptr; tekr ba sétt mikla, gjorir hann pa akafliga magran. Gengr 
pa upp allt féit pat er konungr haf6i gefit honum til ferdarinnar, tekr 
sidan upp stafkar<bs stig ok bidr sér matar. Hann er pa kollottr ok heldr 
Oselligr. Hann kemr aptr {i Danmork at paskum pangat sem konungr 
er pa staddr, en ei<gi> bordi hann at lata sja sik ok var f kirkjuskoti ok 
ztladi pa til fundar vid konung er hann gengi til kirkju um kveldit. Ok 
nu er hann sa konunginn ok hirdina fagrliga bina, pa pordi hann eigi 
at lata sja sik. Ok er konungr gekk til drykkju i hollina, pa matadisk 
Auounn tti, sem sidr <er til Rimferla medan peir hafa eigi kastat staf 
ok skreppu. Ok nu of aptaninn, er konungr gekk til kveldsongs, etladi 
Auounn at hitta hann, ok sv4 mikit sem honum potti fyrr fyr, j6k nt 
miklu 4, er beir varu drukknir hirOmenninir. Ok er peir gengu inn aptr, 
pa pek6i konungr mann ok béttisk finna, at eigi haf6i frama til at ganga 
fram at hitta hann. Ok nt er hirdin gekk inn, ba veik konungr ut ok melti: 

‘“Gangi s4 ni fram er mik vill finna; mik grunar, at s4 muni vera 
maorinn.’ 

ba gekk Audunn fram ok fell til fota konungi, ok varla kenndi konungr 
hann. Ok pegar er konungr veit hverr hann er, t6k konungr i hond 
honum Auduni ok bad hann <vel> kominn. 
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‘Ok hefir pt mikit skipazk,’ sag6i hann, ‘sidan vit smsk,’ — leidir 
hann eptir sér inn. Ok er hirdin s4 hann, hlégu peir at honum, en konungr 
segir: 

‘Eigi purfu pér at honum at hleja, pvi at betr hefir hann sét fyr sinni 
sal heldr en ér.’ 

ba lét konungr gjora honum laug ok gaf honum sidan kle6i, ok er 
hann ni med honum. 

Pat er nti sagt einhverju sinni of varit, at konungr byér Auduni at 
vera me6 sér Alengdar ok kvezk mindu gjora hann skutilsvein sinn ok 
leggja til hans g66a virding. Audunn sagoi: 

“Guo pakki yor, herra, soma pann allan, er bér vilid til min leggja, 
en hitt er mér i skapi, at fara tt til Islands.’ 

Konungr sag6i, ‘Petta synisk mér undarliga kosit.’ 

Auounn meelti, ‘Eigi ma ek pat vita, herra,’ sagdi hann, ‘at ek hafa 
hér mikinn s6ma med yor, en mOdir min trodi stafkarls stig ut 4 [slandi, 
pvi at nt er lokit <bjorg> peiri er ek lagda til 45r ek foera af Islandi.’ 

Konungr svara0i, ‘Vel er melt,’ sagdi hann, ‘ok mannliga, ok muntu 
verda giptuma6r; sj4 einn var sva hlutrinn, at mér mindi eigi mislika at 
pu foerir { braut hedan, ok ver ni med mér par til er skip buask.’ 

Hann gorir sva. 

Einn dag, er 4 leid varit, gekk Sveinn konungr ofan 4 bryggjur, ok 
varu menn pa at at bia skip til ymissa landa, f Austrveg eda Saxland, 
til Svipjédar eda N6regs. Pa koma peir Audunn at einu skipi fogru, ok 
varu menn at at bia skipit. ba spurdi konungr: 

“Hversu lizk pér, Audunn, 4 petta skip?’ 

Hann svara6i, ‘Vel, herra.’ 

Konungr meelti, ‘Petta skip vil ek bér gefa ok launa bjarndyrit.’ 

Hann bakka6i gjofina eptir sinni kunnustu. Ok er lei6 stund ok skipit 
var albuit, pa melti Sveinn konungr vid Au6éun: 

‘6 villdu nu 4 braut, b4 mun ek nt ekki letja pik, en pat hefi ek 
spurt at illt er til hafna firir landi yoru, ok eru vida greefi ok heett skipum. 
Nut brytr pt ok tynir skipinu ok fénu, litt sér pat pa 4, at pu hafir fundit 
Svein konung ok gefit honum gjorsimi.’ 

Sidan seldi konungr honum ledr<hosu> fulla af silfri. 

‘Ok ertu pa enn eigi félauss meo ollu, pétt pi brjétir skipit, ef pu 
feer haldit bessu. Verda ma sv4 enn,’ segir konungr, ‘at bt tynir pessu 
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fé; litt nytr pu pa bess er <pt> fannt Svein konung ok gaft honum 
gjorsimi.’ 

Sfdan dré konungr <hring> af hendi sér ok gaf Au6uni ok meelti: 

‘6 at sva illa verdi at pi br<pdtir skipit ok tynir fénu, eigi ertu 
félauss ef pi kemsk 4 land, pvi at margir menn hafa gull 4 sér ij 
skipsbrotum; ok sér pa at pt hefir fundit Svein konung, ef pti heldr 
hringinum. En pat vil ek raa pér,’ segir hann, ‘at pt gefir eigi hringinn, 
nema pu pikkisk eiga sv4 mikit gott at launa nokkverjum gofgum 
manni; pa gef beim hringinn, pvi at tignum monnum sémir at piggja. 
Ok far nu heill.’ 

Sidan letr hann if haf ok kgmr i N6éreg ok letr flytja upp varnad 
sinn, ok purfti nu meira vi6 pat en fyrr er hann var i Néregi. Hann ferr 
nu sidan 4 fund Haralds konungs ok vill efna pat er hann hét honum 
46r hann for til Danmerkr, ok kve6r konung vel. Haraldr konungr tok 
vel kvedju hans. 

“Ok sezk ni6r,’ sagdi hann, ‘ok drekk hér med oss.’ 

Ok sva gjorir hann. Pa spur6i Haraldr konungr: 

“Hverju launadi Sveinn konungr pér dyrit?’ 

Auounn svara0i, “Pvi, herra, at hann pa at mér.’ 

Konungr sagéi, ‘Launat minda ek pér pvi hafa. Hverju launadi hann 
enn?’ 

Audunn svara6i, ‘Gaf hann mér silfr til sudrgongu.’ 

ba sagdi Haraldr konungr, ‘Morgum manni gefr Sveinn konungr 
silfr til sudrgongu eda annarra hluta, pott ekki foeri honum g¢@rsimart. 
Hvat er enn fleira?’ 

“Hann baud mér,’ sagdi Audunn, ‘at ggrask skutilsveinn hans ok mikinn 
soma til min at leggja.’ 

“Vel var pat melt,’ sagdi konungr, ‘ok launa mindi hann enn fleira.’ 

Audunn sagoi, ‘Gaf hann mér knorr meo farmi peim er hingat er 
bezt varit {i N6éreg.’ 

‘Pat var st6rmannligt,’ sagdi konungr, “en launat minda ek pér pvi 
hafa. Launadéi hann pvi fleira?’ 

Audunn sagoi, ‘Gaf hann mér ledrhosu fulla af silfri ok kva6 mik pa 
eigi félausan ef ek helda pvi, pé at skip mitt bryti vid Island.’ 

Konungr sag0i, “Pat var agetliga gort, ok pat minda ek ekki gort 
hafa; lauss minda ek pikkjask, ef ek gefa bér skipit. Hvart launadi 
hann fleira?’ 
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‘Sva var vist, herra,’ sagdi Audunn, ‘at hann launadi; hann gaf mér 
hring penna er ek hefi 4 hendi, ok kva6 sva mega at berask at ek tynda 
fénu ollu, ok sagéi mik pa eigi félausan, ef ek etta hringinn, ok bad 183 
mik eigi loga, nema ek etta nokkverjum tignum <manni sv gott at 
launa at ek vilda gefa. En nti hefi ek pann fundit, pvi at bu attir kost at 
taka hvarttveggja fra mér, dyrit ok sva Iff mitt, en pu lézt mik fara 186 
pangat i fridi sem adrir naou eigi.’ 

Konungr ték vid gjofinni med blidi ok gaf Auduni i moti gd6dar gjafar 
4dr en peir skildisk. Audunn vardi fénu til Islandsferdar ok for tit pegar 189 
um sumarit til Islands ok pétti vera inn mesti geefumadr. 

Fra bessum manni, Auduni, var kominn Porsteinn Gyéuson. 
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The terms ‘rune’ and ‘runic’ have been used to mean many different 
things, as the relevant entries in the Oxford English Dictionary will 
confirm. It is important to stress that here (as in all serious linguistic 
work) ‘runes’ and ‘runic’ refer to a set of symbols used for writing 
language — and nothing else. Like Roman, Greek or Cyrillic letters, 
runes denote speech sounds: they are an alphabetic type of script, and 
can in principle be used to write any language (indeed a fair number 
of medieval runic inscriptions are in Latin). Runes do not constitute a 
language in themselves. Neither are they to be associated with mystical 
poems or with fortune-telling, supernatural powers or similar mumbo- 
jumbo. It should further be noted that runes are an epigraphic script: 
they are found carved or scratched into stone, wood, bone, metal, 
etc., but were not normally written with ink on parchment. This means 
that the messages they carry are laconic; runic inscriptions do not 
preserve lengthy pieces of literature. 

The origin of the runic alphabet has been the subject of much 
speculation, but as yet there is no consensus about when, where and 
for what reasons it was brought into being. The oldest extant rune- 
inscribed artefacts are dated to Ap 200 or a little earlier. From the 
third century we have a reasonable number. Most have been found in 
southern Scandinavia, with a concentration in the area which now 
comprises Denmark, but a few have an eastern European provenance. 
These early inscriptions tend to consist of one or two words only and 
are hard to classify typologically. Names appear to be common, but it 
is often difficult to decide whether a particular name refers to the 
object on which it is carved, the owner, or the maker. Some of the 
inscriptions seem to belong to the world of trade. None obviously 
reflects a religious milieu. On the basis of the available evidence it 
has been suggested that the runic alphabet originated in southern 
Scandinavia in the first century of the Christian era. It is argued that 
Germanic peoples from this region trading with the Roman Empire 
perceived the need for a system of writing. That they did not simply 
adopt the Roman alphabet is put down to their distance from Roman 
culture. By no means all subscribe to this thesis, however. Some have 
sought to derive the runes from the Greek alphabet, others from various 
North Italic scripts. It has also been argued that several features of 
early runic writing, for example the fact that it can run right to left as 
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well as left to right, point to a much earlier date of origin than the 
physical evidence implies. One theory has it that runic script derives 
from archaic Greek epigraphy and may be as old as the fifth or fourth 
century Bc. All we can say for certain is that the runes must be 
somewhat older than the earliest datable inscriptions because of the 
latter’s relatively wide geographical distribution. It also seems likely 
that there is some connection between the runes and classical Roman 
capitals: the correspondences of form and sound are too striking to 
be ignored (e.g. R /r/, H /h/, | /i/, T /t/, B /b/, and, less immediately 
transparent, I /f/, < /k/, N /u/, ¢ /s/). 

The runic alphabet of the period Ap c.200—700 is known as the older 
fupark (fupark after its first six characters), and is preserved complete 
or in fragmentary form in nine inscriptions. These early recordings of 
the runic alphabet show considerable homogeneity in the form of the 
individual runes and, not least, the order in which they appear. The 
fact that variation exists, however, means it is more helpful for the 
student to present a reconstructed older fupark, based on typical forms 
and the most commonly attested order. 


PNERRKXPHEILOVKYSTBMATORM 
fuparkgwhnijepzstbemligyod 


Fig. 1 The older fupark 


The n symbol indicates that this rune denoted the velar nasal sound 
of southern English sing (possibly sometimes a following /g/ as well, 
as in northern English). 

Virtually all meaningful inscriptions written with the older runes in 
Scandinavia are in a form of language that pre-dates Old Norse. No 
examples will therefore be given here. Students who wish to famili- 
arise themselves with this early linguistic stage should consult 
Antonsen (1975) or Krause (1966). 

The runic alphabet did not remain unchanged. In Frisia and Anglo- 
Saxon England it was expanded to take account of sound changes in 
the forms of Germanic spoken in these areas (the best account of English 
runes and their uses is Page, 1999). For reasons that are by no means 
clear, the Scandinavians went the opposite way from their Anglo-Saxon 
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cousins. At a time when the number of distinctive speech sounds in 
their language was rising, they ejected eight runes from the fupark 
and simplified the forms of many of the characters they retained. This 
reform, which took place no later than c.700, seems to have been 
universally accepted. The new alphabet, known to modern scholars 
as the younger fupark, appears in two fairly distinct variants, one 
more drastically simplified than the other. The simpler runes are known 
as ‘short-twig’, and are found chiefly in Sweden, Norway and their 
colonies in the period c.700—1000 (less appropriate names sometimes 
used of these characters are ‘Swedish-Norwegian runes’ and ‘R6k 
runes’ — the latter after the famous ROk stone from Ostergotland, 
Sweden). The more complex runes are called ‘long-branch’ and are 
associated with Denmark throughout the Viking Age and early 
medieval period and with Sweden after c.1000 (less appropriate names 
here are ‘Danish runes’ or ‘normal runes’). In Norway post-1000 rune- 
writers replaced certain short-twig with long-branch characters. The 
resulting alphabet is often known as the ‘Norwegian mixed fupark’. 
In illustrating these different manifestations of the younger fupark, 
reconstructed alphabets are once again presented, based on common 
usage; the order of the runes is always the same. 


PNERRY ERI EAE 1 a/ET PY 
f uparkhni ast bmIR 


Fig. 2 The short-twig younger fupark 


PNPRRYKRMYUTBY/ TA 


fuparkhniast bm itr 


Fig. 3 The long-branch younger fupark 


PNPARV XRIAUAIBY TA 
fuporkhnias tbml y 


Fig. 4 The Norwegian mixed fupark 
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The a symbol indicates that this rune denoted a nasal a-sound (for 
most of the Viking Age, at least), as in French manger. 

Towards the end of the Viking Age Christianity became the official 
religion in Scandinavia, bringing with it the Roman alphabet and 
medieval European culture. Conceivably, knowledge of an alphabet 
in which it was possible to denote speech sounds more precisely than 
the runic — with its limited inventory of sixteen characters — 
encouraged rune-writers to seek ways of expanding their medium. 
Whatever the cause, between about 1000 and 1200 various expedients 
were adopted to increase the range of runic characters available. In 
some cases diacritic dots were placed on runes (, for example, tended 
to denote a voiced velar — and perhaps palatal — as distinct from I, 
which stood for the unvoiced counterpart(s); | was used for front 
unrounded vowels lower than /i/). Another method was to differentiate 
existing variants, so that what had been two forms of the same rune 
became two separate characters, each denoting a different sound (4 
was thus restricted to /a/ and 4 to /o/, while ¢ came to denote /e/ and 
# />/ or /6/). The upshot of these reforms was what is generally known 
as the medieval fupark. That the example given in Fig. 5 below is a 
modern construct must be strongly emphasised. While complete older 
and younger fuparks of various kinds are attested, medieval alphabet 
inscriptions tend to be based firmly on the sixteen runes of the younger 
fupark. Odd supplementary characters may be included, but seldom 
more than one or two. Quite possibly rune-writers did not consider 
the medieval additions to the fupark to be new runes, simply variations 
on the existing sixteen. 


PNbARVX KIA IT BYTAPRAL ELT UTBK 4+ 
fuporkhniastbmlyfpuikiecztbpo 


Fig. 5 The medieval fupark 


Double dots are used here in transliterating dotted runes, to indicate 
that not all these supplementary characters had a fixed sound value. 
A, for example, might denote /d/ or /y/, and even /o/ in some areas, 
while | regularly stood for both /z/ and /e/ until the differentiation of 
4 and ¢. Occasionally a dotted rune may even have the same value as 
its undotted counterpart. 
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During the Viking and Middle Ages many different types of runic 
inscription were made. Best known are perhaps the commemorative 
rune stones which span the period c.750—1100. After 1100 the raised 
stone with its emphasis on the commissioner(s) — the living — goes 
out of fashion and is replaced by the grave-slab which concentrates 
attention on the dead. Inscriptions are also found on a variety of loose 
objects: wood, bone, metal — even leather and pottery. Some of these 
are charms, some marks of ownership, some brief letters; yet others 
take the form of statements, express wishes, or record crude jokes; 
not a few seem to be pure gobbledygook. There is also a substantial 
corpus of runic graffiti. Those carved into the walls or furniture of 
churches are often of a pious nature, some of the other examples are 
more racy. Church furniture may also carry more formal inscriptions, 
recording, for example, who made an object or its purpose. 

After some four hundred years of coexistence with the Roman 
alphabet, runes dropped out of fashion in Scandinavia. It is impossible 
to give anything like a precise date for their demise since in one or 
two places they continued to be used for particular purposes long 
after they had been forgotten elsewhere — in Gotland until c. 1600, in 
Iceland until well into the seventeenth century, and in the Swedish 
province of Dalarna — there increasingly mixed with letters of the 
Roman alphabet — as late as the nineteenth century. 

Runic inscriptions are important. Although often extremely laconic, 
many of them were composed in the pre-manuscript period and — 
unlike most manuscript texts — are originals. They can throw light 
on Scandinavian history, culture and language, not least the last. Runic 
writing tends to be more orthophonic (i.e. true to the pronunciation) 
than its Roman-alphabet counterpart, presumably because runes were 
not learnt in a school or scriptorium and carvers adopted a less 
disciplined approach to orthography. Through runic writing we can 
thus learn at first hand something of the forms of Scandinavian in use 
during the Viking and Middle Ages. 

Each of the runic texts below is presented in four different ways: 
(1) by anormalised representation of the runes; (2) as a transliteration 
(in bold); (3) as an edited text (in italics); (4) in English translation. 

The normalisation of runes is a process akin to printing handwritten 
texts in the Roman alphabet: in principle each rune appears in one 
form only. However, variants that are diagnostic of a particular type 
of alphabet are retained. 
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The aim of the transliteration is to make the text more accessible to 
the reader without knowledge of runes, while preserving as much of 
possible of the original orthography. What is transliterated is therefore 
in each case the distinctive rune (so that, for example, l is always 
rendered as k, 4 and! as s, and so on). While it is sensible to give one’s 
transliteration a helpful phonological profile (rendering F I) b as fup, 
for example, rather than, say, as xyz) it cannot be over-emphasised 
that we are not dealing here with phonetic transcription: is rendered 
as k whether it denotes /k/, [g] or [y] (a voiced velar spirant, as the g 
in ON or modern Icelandic eiga, cf. NION I 11, 17), Nis given as u 
whichever rounded vowel it stands for (/u/, /o/, /y/, /¢/ or the semi- 
vowel [w]), etc. Nor is modern punctuation or spacing introduced in 
the transliteration; the text is given line by line as it appears in the 
original. Separation marks are however reproduced as : for con- 
venience whatever their actual form. Round brackets indicate that a 
rune, group of runes or separator is uncertain, square brackets that 
the material within them is conjectured or supplied from an earlier 
drawing or photograph. A slur over two or more transliterated runes 
marks a bind-rune (a runic ligature). 

The distance of some of the edited texts from the Old Norse of 
grammars and dictionaries makes normalisation problematic. In the 
selection offered here Norwegian and Norwegian-inspired inscriptions 
have been treated like the Icelandic texts in NJON II. For Danish and 
Swedish inscriptions the normalisation practice of Peterson (1994) 
has been used as a guideline, but the editor has felt free to depart 
from it to indicate notable phonological features. Long vowels are 
marked with an acute accent, as in Old Icelandic; r stands for the 
reflex of Germanic /z/, most recently identified as a voiced palatal 
fricative with sibilant quality. Note that z@ can denote a short as well 
as a long vowel. 
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A: KALVESTEN 


(Photo: Michael Barnes) 
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MNF AR BLD ArE AY: 

AP TAIRA EIB AF PAAR 
Tha INE P-IV AVA 4b | 
ANYRITATK 


stikur:karpi:kublpau: 
aftauintsunusin:safialaustr 
miraiuisli:uikikrfapi 
aukrimulfr 


Styggur(?) gerdi kumbl pau aft Oyvind sunu sinn. Sa fial austr 
mer Oyvisli. Vikingr fadi auk Grimulfr. 


‘Styggur(?) made these memorials after @yvindr his son. He fell 
east with Oyvisl. Vikingr wrote and Grimulfr.’ 


This inscription is designated Og 8 in SR. It is from Ostergotland in 
central southern Sweden and dated to the ninth century. 

In runic writing it is not uncommon for a single character to denote 
the final sound of one word and the initial sound of the next, as in 
aukrimulfk. It is necessary only that the two sounds denoted can be 
expressed by one and the same rune. The spellings kubl and uikikr 
reflect the omission of homorganic nasals that is a feature of runic 
spelling. When /m/ occurs immediately before /p/ or /b/, and /n/ before 
/k/, /g/, /t/ or /d/, rune-writers often do not designate the nasal; the b 
in kubl thus indicates /mb/, the second k in uikikr /ng/. On the possible 
use of i for /y/, see Bryggen (2) below. 

The word kumbl is almost always plural and is thought to denote a 
monument made up of more than one element. In the earliest Viking- 
Age inscriptions, as in those from before the Viking Age, there seems 
to be no way of distinguishing between ‘that’ and ‘this’: bau defines 
kumbl, but not obviously as something close at hand or more distant. 
Aft is a short form of the preposition eptir, parallel to fyr for fyrir and 
und for undir. The short forms are on the whole earlier than their longer 
counterparts. Sunu is an old acc. sg. form with the original -u preserved 
(as it may also possibly be in the -u- in Styggur, though the etymology 
of this name is uncertain). The demonstratives sd, su are regularly used 
in Viking-Age runic inscriptions to denote ‘he’, ‘she’. Fial is an East 
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Scandinavian variant of West Scandinavian fell. The preposition mir, 
apparently reflecting a spoken form lacking [6], is attested only in a 
handful of runic inscriptions from Sweden. Outside the Swedish 
province of Halsingland, use of the verb fa to denote the making of a 
runic inscription is an indicator of considerable age; it is a term found 
in older fupark inscriptions (in the form fa(i)hido ‘[I] made’) and in 
the earliest of those in the younger fupark. Auk is an older form of ok 
with the diphthong preserved (the conjunction is related to the verb 
auka ‘increase’). For personal names in the above text and for personal 
and place-names in Glavendrup, Jelling, Andreas II and Gripsholm 
below, see Dictionary of Proper Names in Scandinavian Viking Age 
Runic Inscriptions (available at http://www.sofi.se/SOFIU/runlex/). 
The Kalvesten inscription is notable for being the earliest to 
document a Scandinavian expedition to the east. Rune forms and 
language combine to suggest a date in the first half of the ninth century. 


B: GLAVENDRUP 
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(Side A) 

REV EKITTR UY 
TUTTIPPRSUL-AAE T 

tH MADINA T 

NAT (I) PUktIPAILRE Y bPlt Yt 


(Photo and © National Museum of Dewnaiky 
(Side B) 

TTY UNMAV ARON 

(NBP-PYNUL- LP T 4 PRR 

Ud NV*REU- NEL ANE T 

NAR UIP IEUNATIRAIAT-RAYF 

TA: bLULAT ET TRATIE UI} 

BAR IVT bY UI-RN ETA 
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’ 


(Photo and © National Museum of Denmark) 


(Side C) 
TT RITE UE DARPL TUTTI bP TEI 
TPT LPL 4A T RERE TRI 


(Side A) 

raknhiltr:sa 
ti:stainpansi:auft 
ala:sauluakupa 
uial(i)pshaipuiarpanpiakn 


(Side B) 
ala:sunir:karpu 

kubl: pausi:aft:fapur 
sin:auk:hans:kuna:auft 
uar:sin:in:suti:raist:run 
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ak: basi:aft:trutin:sin 
pur:uiki:pasi:runar 


(Side C) 
at:rita:sa:uarpi:is:stainbansi 
ailti:ipa aft:anan:traki 


Ragnhildr satti stein pennsi aft Alla, Selva goda, véa lids, heid- 
verdan pegn. Alla synir gerdu kumbl pausi aft fadur sinn auk 
hans kona aft ver sinn. En Soti reist riinar passi aft dréttin sinn. 
Porr vigi passi rtinar. At retta(?) sd verdi es stein pennsi ailti(?) 
eda aft annan dragi. 


“Ragnhildr placed this stone after Alli, leader of the Solvar, priest 
of the host, a noble thane. Alli’s sons made these memorials after 
their father and his wife after her husband. But Séti carved these 
runes after his lord. Pérr hallow these runes. May he be reckoned 
a pervert(?) who removes(?) this stone or drags it [for use as a 
memorial] after another.’ 


This inscription has the number 209 in DR. It is from Fyn and dated 
to the tenth century. 

For notes on kumbl and auk, see the Kalvesten inscription above. 

There is disagreement about what the sequences au, ai and ia denote 
in Danish inscriptions of the mid- and late Viking Age. Some argue 
that after the East Scandinavian monophthongisation /au/ > /@:/, /e1i/ 
> /e:/, /@y/> /0:/, digraphic spellings were used to denote vowel sounds 
for which the younger fupark had no specific symbols, au denoting 
/6/ or /o/ and ia or ai /z/. Others believe that in the case of ia, at least, 
some kind of diphthongisation is reflected (cf. Swedish dialectal jar 
as a reflex of hér ‘here’). The question cannot easily be resolved. We 
may note that au became a common way of indicating /o/ throughout 
the Scandinavian runic world — including the West where there was 
no monophthongisation — and that the Glavendrup inscription consis- 
tently spells historical /au/ and /ei/ digraphically, indicating perhaps 
that the carver still used the historical diphthongs in his speech. In the 
East Scandinavian of the Viking Age the demonstrative pronoun meaning 
‘this/these’ usually consisted of the basic pronoun sd, si, bat plus the 
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deictic (pointing) particle -sa or -si. Hence bennsi (acc. m. sg.), bassi 
(< par + si, acc. f. pl.), pausi (acc. n. pl.). Acc. fadur lacks labial 
mutation (cf. NION I 39-41), as commonly in East Scandinavian. 

The sequence ala:sauluakubauial(i)pshaibuiarpanpiakn has been 
taken in different ways. DR sees sglva as an epithet, ‘the pale’, agreeing 
with Alla; gooda is reckoned to be modified by véa (gen. pl.), giving 
‘priest of (the) temples’; that leaves lids heidverdan begn, which is 
said to mean ‘noble thane of the retinue’, with ‘thane’ a rank in a king’s 
or nobleman’s body of retainers. Further permutations are possible. 
In favour of the interpretation offered on p. 223 above are the references 
to nura kupi ‘leader of the Ness-dwellers(?)’ in the Helnzs and 
Flemlgse I inscriptions (DR 190; 192; cf. also Icelandic Ljésvetninga- 
godi), and the suspicion that /ids would probably follow heidverdan 
begn if it modified the phrase, as véa supposedly follows goda. With 
the order ids heidverdan pegn, which implies definition of begn, we 
would perhaps also expect the adjective to have weak inflexion. It is 
unfortunate that this part of the inscription is so hard to interpret, for it 
clearly contains information on the structure of tenth-century Danish 
society. As construed on p. 223 above, the man commemorated was 
godi (secular leader?) of a group of people, véi (priest? — cf. Gothic 
weiha with that meaning) of a body of men, and a begn — perhaps 
the holder of some military rank. That the offices enumerated are 
three may be significant. The making of the monument is attributed 
to three agencies (Alli’s sons, Ragnhildr and S6éti), and the Trygge- 
velde inscription (DR 230), apparently commissioned by the same 
Ragnhildr and also carved by Soti, describes a (different) monument 
made up of three elements. 

Whatever Alli’s functions, it is clear they were not performed in a 
Christian society. That is amply confirmed by the invocation Pérr 
vigi bassi runar; almost certainly by the final part of the inscription 
too, though important elements of this are obscure. We may surmise 
with Niels Age Nielsen (Runestudier, 1968, 14—15) that rita is a way 
of writing retta, from earlier *hretta and related to Old Icelandic skratti 
‘unmanly sorcerer’, but the meaning of ailti is hard to determine. 
Conceivably we are dealing here with the verb elta ‘chase’. Whatever 
the exact interpretation, the warning against tampering with the rune- 
stone has several parallels (Runestudier, 16-52), and all seem to stem 
from entirely heathen milieux. To this may be added the heathen ship- 
setting that forms part of the Glavendrup monument. 
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C: JELLING II 


(Side A) 
KARITT RID ENABLE ARAL 
(BED YNUELE TNR EF LP NRUIY 
TNA TRARIEPAPAR UIST 
KARITTREITUUBAN TL ETH ETAL 


a= 


~ 


= - 
(Photo: Michael Barnes) 


(Side B) 
tTee A ENRNITY 
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(Side C) 
ADET OR BIE] LARP LD ERITH 


(Side A) 
haraltr:kunukr:bapb:kaurua 
kubl:pausi:aft:kurmfabursin 
aukaft:paurui:mupur:sina:sa 
haraltr[: jias:saR:uan:tanmaurk 


(Side B) 
ala:auk:nuruiak 


(Side C) 
:auk:t(a)ni[:](karpi)[:]kristna 


Haraldr konungr bao gerva kumbl pausi aft Gorm fadur sinn auk 
aft Pérvi méour sina. Sd Haraldr es sér vann Danmork alla auk 
Norveg auk dani geroi kristna. 


“King Haraldr ordered these memorials to be made after Gormr, 
his father, and after Porvi, his mother. That Haraldr who won for 
himself all Denmark and Norway and made the Danes Christian.’ 


This inscription has the number 42 in DR. It is from northern Jutland 
and dated to the period c.960-80. 

For notes on the spellings kunukr, kubl and auk, and on the word 
kumbl1 itself, see Kaélvesten above; for digraphic spellings of expected 
monophthongs and the forms pausi and fadur, see Glavendrup. 

Conceivably 4 was inserted into paurui as a means of indicating 
the nasal quality of the root vowel (bér- < *hunra-); it is otherwise 
hard to understand why the name should have been written in this 
way. nuruiak represents the earliest recorded form of the name 
‘Norway’; it is noteworthy that it lacks the dental spirant denotation 
of OE Norodweg. 

The Haraldr konungr of the inscription is the Danish King Haraldr 
Blue-tooth, who ruled from somewhen around the middle of the tenth 
century until c.985; Gormr is his predecessor, King Gormr the Old, 
and Pérvi the famed Pyri Danmarkar bot (‘Denmark’s betterment’, 
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an epithet that perhaps has its origins in the Jelling I inscription — 
DR 41 — made by Gormr in her memory). All three figures appear in 
various of the Icelandic Kings’ Sagas. Here Haraldr speaks to us 
directly. The stone, he states, is raised in memory of his father and 
mother, but he goes on to claim mighty achievements for himself, to 
the extent that the inscription is more a celebration of his own life 
than that of his parents. Scholars have wondered why Haraldr would 
have waited so long before erecting the memorial, and it has been 
suggested the part of the inscription that records Haraldr’s deeds was 
added later (for which there is some physical evidence). It is also 
possible that an earlier inscription in memory of Gormr and Pérvi 
was replaced by Jelling Il. The claim that Haraldr won for himself 
the whole of Denmark is probably to be understood to mean that he 
consolidated the strong position that Gormr had established, perhaps 
extending his power eastwards (it is far from clear what Danmork 
encompassed in the tenth century). That he won Norway receives some 
support from Einarr Skalaglamm’s poem Vellekla (980s?), where it is 
said that Norway north of the Oslofjord area lay under Earl Hékon 
(stanza 17) and that konungr mykmarkar Hlodvinjar ‘the King of 
Jutland’ commanded the earl to defend the Dannevirke (protective 
wall in southern Jutland) against the enemy (stanza 27). There are 
different accounts of when and in what circumstances Haraldr became 
Christian (940s? c.960?). The statement dani gerdi kristna must refer 
to the introduction of Christianity as the official religion of ‘Denmark’, 
an event that presumably took place not long after Haraldr’s con- 
version. Individual families will have been Christian before this and 
others will have remained heathen for a time afterwards. (The most 
important sources for Danish history in the tenth century are presented 
and translated into Danish in Jorgen Bjernum, Kilder til vikingetidens 
historie, 1965. See further the collection of articles entitled ‘Jelling 
problems’ in Mediaeval Scandinavia 7, 1974, 156-234; Moltke 1985, 
202-20; Else Roesdahl, The Vikings, 1992, 161-65.) 
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D: ANDREAS II 


(Photo: Michael Barnes) 
INSIDE EIS DAR TER ATHY RINEPNS44 FAIR AR 4 A RYT YT M4 
sant:ulf:hin:suarti:raisti:krus:pana:aftir:arin:biaurk:kuinu:sina 


Sandulfr hinn svarti reisti kross benna eptir Arinbjerg, kvinnu sina. 


‘Sandulfr the black raised this cross after Arinbjorg, his wife.’ 
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This inscription is MM (Manx Museum) no. 131, from the far north 
of the Isle of Man. Together with the bulk of the Manx runic corpus it 
has been dated, chiefly on art-historical grounds, to the tenth century. 

For notes on the digraphic spelling of /o/, see Glavendrup. 

Sandulfr, the subject of the sentence, lacks the nom. m. sg. -r ending. 
Several of the Manx inscriptions show aberrant grammatical forms, 
and this has been attributed to prolonged contact with speakers of 
other languages (notably Gaelic). The long prepositional form aftir 
(see Kaélvesten above) appears to conflict with the tenth-century dating 
of the inscription. Other runological and linguistic features of the 
Manx inscriptions too suggest they may be later than conventionally 
supposed, but art historians continue to insist on the tenth century 
(see Katherine Holman, ‘The dating of Scandinavian runic inscriptions 
from the Isle of Man’, Innskrifter og datering/Dating Inscriptions, 
1998, 43-54). Kvinna ‘woman’ ‘wife’ is a variant form of kona (whose 
gen. pl. is kvenna). 

While ‘stones’ were raised in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, the 
Norse settlers in the Isle of Man (and some of the other colonies in 
the British Isles) opted for crosses. The Irish tradition of raising crosses 
without legend and the Norse habit of raising rune-stones seem to 
have merged. Whether this apparent blending of Gaelic and Norse 
culture is enough to explain the extraordinarily high level of runic 
activity in Man (over 30 inscriptions or fragments thereof survive) is 
uncertain. It may simply be that fashions spread more easily in a 
relatively small island community. 
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E: GRIPSHOLM 


(Photo: Scott Wolter) 


TAM PIT RAM TUTE EDI ET TUN UIE KARAT TBR: 
SNR MDT IAP IR TRIF IM RET TY EA TH REAR: 
BELT EDTA NET RTT UIR ET ET | 


:tula:lit:raisa:stain:pinsat:sun:sin:haralt:brupur: 
inkuars:pairfuru:trikila:fiari:at:kuli:auk:a:ustarlar: 
ni:kafu:tuu:sunar:la:asirk:lan:ti 


Tolla lét reisa stein pennsa at sun sinn Harald, broéour Ingvars. 
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Peir foru drengila 
fiarri at gulli 

auk austarla 

erni gdafu. 

Dou sunnarla 

a Serklandi. 


“Tolla had this stone raised after her son, Haraldr, Ingvarr’s brother. 
They went manfully, far in search of gold, and in the east gave 
[food] to the eagle. Died in the south in Serkland.’ 


This inscription runs in one continuous line along the body of the 
carved snake. It is designated S6 179 in SR and is from Sdderman- 
land in eastern Sweden, dated to the eleventh century. 

The pronoun pezir was initially forgotten and added below the line. 
Although the rune-writer makes regular use of separation points, the 
division is not always between words. In two cases a single character 
denotes the final sound of one word and the initial sound of the next 
(pinsat = bennsa at, a:ustarlar:ni = austarla erni, see Kalvesten 
above), and while the separation in sunar:la:asirk:lan:ti might be 
thought to have morphemic (relating to word-structure) or phono- 
logical rationale, that in a:ustarlar is harder to fathom. 

The small number of runes available to those who carved in the 
younger fupark makes a sequence like tula difficult to interpret. Initial 
t may stand for /t/ or /d/, u for any rounded vowel, and | for a long or 
short consonant. The guess that the stone’s commissioner was called 
Tolla is prompted by the thought that tula may conceal a hypocoristic 
name. These are often derived from full names and tend to exhibit 
weak inflexion and a long medial consonant. Tolla is a plausible 
hypocoristic form of Porlaug, Porleif/Porlof or Porljét. The preposition 
at ‘after’ ‘in memory of’ is most probably an assimilated form of aft; 
it triggers the accusative and is not to be confused with the at that 
triggers the dative (see NJON I 186; cf. NJON III, at'). The adverb 
suffix -la (drengila, austarla, sunnarla) is also found in Old West 
Norse (e.g. hardla ‘very’, sidla ‘late’), but is less common there. 

Over twenty-five Swedish rune-stones commemorate men who 
accompanied Ingvarr on an expedition to the east. There is also an 
Icelandic saga telling of his exploits, Yngvars saga vidferla. Though 
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this seems to be largely fiction, some of what it says agrees with 
other sources. Thus saga and rune-stones agree that the expedition 
headed east, and the 1041 date the saga gives for Ingvarr’s death is 
confirmed by three Icelandic annals. We are probably safe in assuming 
that all the Ingvarr stones are from the 1040s. This great expedition 
met its end in ‘Serkland’. The name occurs in Swedish runic inscrip- 
tions other than those raised in memory of Ingvarr’s followers, in 
skaldic verse, and in Icelandic prose literature. Scholars differ about 
the location of Serkland. An influential view connects serk- with the 
name Saracen and holds that Ingvarr and his followers made their 
way to what is now Syria and Iraq by way of the Russian rivers (see, 
however, Kirsten Wolf’s article ‘Yngvars saga vidforla’ and accom- 
panying bibliography in Phillip Pulsiano and Kirsten Wolf, eds, 
Medieval Scandinavia, An Encyclopedia, 1993, 740). 

Apart from the raiser formula (the initial statement detailing who 
commissioned the stone, after whom, and their relationship), the in- 
scription is composed in fornyrdislag, the metre of most of the Eddic 
poems. Alliteration in the first two lines is on f- (f6ru, fiarri), in lines 
three and four on vowels (austarla, zrni), and in the last two on s- 
(sunnarla, Serklandi). Verse is common enough in eleventh-century 
Swedish inscriptions (see Frank Hiibler, Schwedische Runendichtung 
der Wikingerzeit, 1996). 


F: MAESHOWE no. 23 


NMA KADER DAR FAR MPIE TER PABBRAVR TAMER X47 MR 
bYIRNARAKNATER MANERA YR LY PIR ARAP AREER 


sia:houhr:uar:fyr:lapin:heltr: | lopbrokar:synir:heenar 
pzirugro:huatir:slitugro: meen:szempziruogrofyrisir 


Sja haugr var fyrr hladinn heldr Lodbrékar. Synir hennar, peir 
voru hvatir, slikt vé6ru menn, sem peir véru fyrir sér. 


‘This mound was built before Lodbr6k’s. Her sons, they were 
bold. Such were men, as they were of themselves [i.e. they were 
the sort of people you would really call men].’ 
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(Photo: Bengt A. Lundberg, 
Central Board of National Antiquities, Stockholm) 


This inscription is edited in Michael P. Barnes, The Runic Inscriptions 
of Maeshowe, Orkney (1994), 178-86. It is carved into two adjacent 
stones (the splits in the two lines of runes are indicated by spaces in the 
transcription and transliteration above) of one of the walls of the pre- 
historic chambered cairn known as Maeshowe on the Orkney Mainland. 
The likelihood is that most of the thirty-three runic inscriptions in the 
cairn were the work of Norwegian passers-by rather than native 
Orcadians and that they were all made towards the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

In medieval runic inscriptions h is commonly used to denote [y] 
(see p. 216 above). The spelling lapin indicates Norwegian or at least 
non-Icelandic authorship (contrast Icel. h/ladinn). The use of heldr in 
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the sense ‘than’ is well documented (cf. Johan Fritzner, Ordbog over 
det gamle norske Sprog, 1883-1972, I 782-83). The thrice-repeated 
uoro ‘were’ indicates a labially mutated root vowel. In normalised 
Old Icelandic this word is usually written vdru, reflecting early thirteenth- 
century coalescence of /9:/ (a long low back rounded vowel, cf. NION 
I 8-9) with its non-mutated counterpart /a:/. Not all have agreed that 
the sequence slitugro is to be interpreted s/ikt vdru. It has been read 
as part of a compound s/éttverumenn ‘smooth-hide men’, judged to 
be used in playful antithesis to the name Lodbrék ‘shaggy breeches’. 
If slit does denote s/‘kt we must assume a pronunciation [sli:xt], with 
the unvoiced velar spirant [x] (as in Scots loch, cf. NION I 11-12, 
17-18) perhaps confused with preaspiration — if indeed that feature 
existed in twelfth-century Scandinavian. 

The inscription apparently makes reference to the legendary character 
Ragnarr lodbr6ék and his famous sons, but uses the feminine pronoun 
hennar in the process. Three possible explanations for this suggest 
themselves. (1) The grammatical gender of brok (f.) has overridden 
natural gender. (2) To the carver, Lodbr6k was not Ragnarr’s nickname 
but the name of a woman. (3) A (puerile) joke is being made at 
Ragnarr’s expense based on the feminine gender of brék. Given the 
jocular nature of many of the Maeshowe graffiti, the last explanation 
is perhaps the most plausible. 


G: BRYGGEN (BERGEN) 


(1) B 279; NIyR 651 


(Photo: J. E. Knirk; © Museum of Cultural History, University of Oslo, Norway) 
PRYATEY ARITREERTERD ERBIBAR 
porkzellmyntezerisintirpirbibar 

Porkell myntari sendir pér pipar. 


‘Porkell moneyer sends you pepper.’ 
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(2)B 17 
(Side A) 
AY IR VIEY IY 
a 
(Side B) 
VNPARY:X BIA TBY TA 
(Side A) 
ost: min: kis:mik 
ki 
(Side B) 
f:upork:hnias:tbmly 


Ast min, kyss mik. 


‘My love, kiss me’ (accompanied by an enigmatic ki — perhaps 
the beginning of a second kis — and followed or preceded by the 
complete younger runic alphabet). 


(3) B 380 


eli) @ ‘hy 


| (Photo: J. E Kane © Mien of Cultural Binnie THuiveraiey of Oslo, Norway) 
(Side A) 
KATERINA DD AD YAR AY 


(Photo: [ E. Knirk; Museu of Cultural History, University of Oslo, Norway) 
(Side B) 
bAR:PIVED IVF 1:4 bE: PIVe TIAL: 
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(Side A) 
heeil:sipu:ok:ihuhum:kopom 


(Side B) 
por:pik:pik :ki:opin:pik:2ihi: 


Heil(l) sé pu 

ok ¢ hugum gdoum. 
Porr pik piggi. 
Odinn pik eigi. 


‘Be you hale and in good spirits. Porr receive you. Odinn own you.’ 


Most of the Bryggen inscriptions have received only preliminary 
publication. They have an archaeological number prefixed by B. Those 
included in the corpus edition Norges innskrifter med de yngre runer 
have an N/yR number as well. A selection of the Bryggen runic finds 
was discussed by Aslak Liestgl in his article ‘Runer fra Bryggen’, 
Viking 27 (1963), 5-53. Vol. 6 of N/yR deals with the inscriptions in 
Latin and with those classified as business letters and owners’ tags. 
The whole corpus is available on the internet at http://www.nb.no/ 
baser/runer/ribwww/english/runeindex.html 

In terms of age the Bryggen inscriptions, which can be reasonably 
precisely dated by fire layers, stretch from the late twelfth to the early 
fifteenth century. They are written on a variety of materials, most 
commonly wood but also bone, leather, metal, stone and pottery. Their 
content is also varied. Three fairly typical examples are presented 
here: (1) is from the world of commerce, (2) expresses a lover’s heart- 
felt desire, (3) is of uncertain import but carries echoes of Norse poetry. 

(1) is carved on a small piece of wood and was found above the 
1198 fire layer. It was presumably a note or label accompanying a 
parcel of pepper despatched by Porkell. Notable in this inscription is 
the doubling of 1 to mark a long consonant — a Roman-alphabet 
practice sometimes adopted by medieval rune-writers. The spelling 
mynteri suggests weakening of both vowels in the -ari suffix. 

(2) is carved on both sides of a piece of wood. It was found above 
the 1248 fire layer. The spelling ost indicates a pronunciation in the 
region of /o:st/ (for /o:/ see p. 234 above), implying rounding of /a:/, 
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a characteristic feature of most mainland Scandinavian dialects by 
the late Middle Ages. It is strange to find kyss written kis in the 
thirteenth century. As long as there was no separate rune for /y(:)/, 
either u ori were in theory possible symbols for this high front rounded 
vowel since /y/ shared the features [high] and [front] with /i/ and 
[high] and [rounded] with /u/ (cf. Kaélvesten above). In fact u was the 
rune normally used to denote /y(:)/ in the Viking Age; it seems to 
have become the preferred symbol for all rounded vowels. Whether 
kis reflects unrounding of /y/, known from a few modern Norwegian 
dialects, is uncertain. Another Bryggen inscription, B 118, writes the 
same word kys. 

Partial or complete fuparks are very common in the Bryggen 
material. Some have attributed their use to a belief in the magic powers 
of the runic alphabet — the conviction that it could help ward off evil 
or, as here, achieve a particular aim. This is highly uncertain. Fuparks 
may have been carved for practice, to demonstrate literacy, or for other 
mundane reasons (cf. Karin Seim, De vestnordiske futhark-innskriftene 
fra vikingtid og middelalder — form og funksjon, 1998, 198-335). 
Notable in this fupark is the use of separation points. Why there should 
be a separator after the initial f is uncertain. The division of the younger 
fupark into three groups of six, five and five runes respectively is, 
however, a well-established practice — and the basis of a widespread 
type of runic cryptography (cf. Page 1999, 80-88). 

(3) is carved on both sides of a piece of wood. It was found under 
the 1198 fire layer. On the use of h to denote [y], see Maeshowe no. 
23 above. The sequence sipu is presumably to be construed as 2nd 
sg. pres. subj. of vera ‘[to] be’ + pronoun. The verb-form lacks the 
usual -r ending, however, and is possibly to be seen as a cross between 
subjunctive and imperative. 

The text appears to be in verse. The metre has been identified as 
galdralag, a variant of [jédahdttr notorious for its irregularity (see 
SnE, Hattatal 100-01). Certainly side A of the inscription not only 
has alliteration, but carries distinct echoes of Hymiskvida 11 (PE 90): 


Ver pt heill, Hymir, 
f hugum g6dum. 


How far side B’s text is to be seen as a continuation of A’s is unclear, 
as is its purpose. It is hard to suppose that belief in the Norse gods 
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persisted in Bergen into the late twelfth century. Perhaps the writer 
intended a curse, along the lines of the well-documented troll hafi/ 
taki... ‘the trolls have/take . . .’. At the time the inscription was made 
Odinn and Porr might well have been regarded as trolls. Alternatively 
there may be a further literary allusion here (cf., e.g., Harbardslj66 
60, PE 87). If the allusion is specific, however, it must be to literature 
that has not survived. 


XVIII: MODRUVALLABOK 


The M6oruvallab6ok Text of Chapter Five of Kormaks saga: 
A Palaeographical Commentary 


The manuscript known as Médruvallabék (AM 132 fol., Stofnun Arna 
Magntssonar 4 Islandi) got its name in the late nineteenth century 
from Mooruvellir in Eyjafjordur, where Magntis Bjornsson (d. 1662), 
the first known owner of the book, lived. (For information about the 
book’s contents and history, see Einar Ol. Sveinsson 1933.) Médru- 
vallabok is datable only by the forms of its language, spelling and 
letters, which suggest that it was written in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Mistakes in the names of places in eastern Iceland indicate 
that the manuscript was not written in that part of the country, and a 
reference to Mi6fjorodur as being in the west shows that it was probably 
put together in northern Iceland, for a scribe from southern or western 
Iceland would think of Midfj6réur as lying to the north. Méddruvalla- 
b6dk contains eleven Sagas of Icelanders and must have been expensive 
to produce, for it is both large (consisting of 200 leaves measuring 34 
x 24 cm) and elaborately decorated with coloured initials ornamented 
with romanesque foliage or simple pen flourishes. The book was 
produced by a team of scribes; one wrote the text (leaving blank spaces 
for the chapter headings and the initials, as well as for the verses in 
Egils saga), another copied in the missing verses and a third wrote 
the chapter headings and drew and coloured the initials. A fourth scribe 
wrote part of the text of Egils saga on folio 83 recto. 

Chapter Five of Kormaks saga begins towards the bottom of the 
second column on fol. 121 verso. The initial “P’ is three lines high, 
indicating that it begins an ‘ordinary’ chapter. ‘Important’ chapters, such 
as the first chapter of a saga, were usually given larger initials four, 
five or six lines high, a graphic indication of their ‘larger’ significance. 

The text is written in what is called Gothic formal textual script or 
Gothic book hand (to distinguish it from the half-cursive script used in 
documents). Compared with Carolingian scripts, the letters are com- 
pressed vertically, the vertical elements have been made uniform, the 
serifs and curved elements have been broken into angles, and the bows 
of different letters that face each other are ‘fused’ or overlapped. 
Characteristic letter shapes are the ‘two-storey a’, whose neck bends to 
touch its bow, and the tall letters such as ‘1’ and ‘k’, whose ascenders start 
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with a serif on the left instead of looping round to the right, as in half- 
cursive. Unlike their European counterparts, Icelandic scribes of Gothic 
script did not always use round ‘s’ in final position, and they preferred 
an angular form of the Carolingian ‘f’ (F), except in Latin words, where 
they used the proper Gothic ‘f? that stands on the guide line. In the first 
half of the fourteenth century, the upper arm becomes looped, and in 
the second half of the fourteenth century, the bottom arm becomes looped 
as well (p). As with the Carolingian scripts, ‘i’ and ‘j’ are not dotted, 
and ‘u’ and ‘v’ are used interchangeably for both the consonant and 
the vowel (even to the extent of sometimes putting an accent over ‘v’ 
to indicate a long vowel). Capital initials are not regularly used at the 
beginning of sentences and in proper nouns; instead, they occur at the 
beginning of chapters, paragraphs, verses and speeches. Occasionally 
they are used to signal important nouns, some of which may be names. 

In the following transcription, letters in italics are expansions of 
abbreviations. Facsimiles of the two manuscript pages can be seen at 
http://vsnrweb-publications.org.uk/NION-2-facs.pdf. Compare the 
normalised text in extract IV. 


fol. 121v, col. 2, line 28: 
Porveig het kona. hon var fall porueigarsona | di 


Observe the ‘round r’ after the ‘o’ in Porveig (2); the shape results from 
writing an ‘r’ using the right-hand curve of the ‘o’ for the upright. Round ‘r’ 
is generally used after a letter with a bow, such as ‘o’ or ‘d’ (which has the 
form 0). The letter above the first ‘h’ is a ‘t’, though it looks like an ‘r’. 
Icelandic abbreviations generally have one of the omitted consonants above 
the word, with no indication of what the omitted vowel is or whether it goes 
before or after the superscript consonant. The abbreviation for hon (‘h’ with 
superscript ‘o’) breaks the rule just given for superscript letters, but it is 
because ‘h’ with a horizontal stroke through the ascender (the stroke is a 
general sign of abbreviation) is the abbreviation for the extremely common 
word hann. A different abbreviation must therefore be used for hon. The line 
breaks off to leave space for the chapter heading, which is in red ink. The 
virgule before the ‘di’ at the very end shows that these letters belong with 
‘haf’ in the line above (i.e. hafdi, the last word of Chapter 4). 


line 29: 
miog fiolkunnig hon bio asteinstodum f 


Note that ‘9’ is written without the hook, long vowels are usually written 
without accent marks, and there is no point at the end of the sentence. All 
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these absences are common. The second ‘n’ in fje/kunnig is not written but 
is indicated by a horizontal stroke above, which here signifies a nasal conso- 
nant. (In such abbreviations, the stroke is often to the left of the ‘n’ that is 
written, making it difficult to see whether the transcription should be ‘nn’ or 
‘nn’.) No space separates the preposition 4 from its object Steinsstgdum; this 
is a frequent practice. Also frequent is the practice of using a single conso- 
nant to represent two, resulting in ‘steinstodum’ for Steinsstgdum. 


line 30: 
miOfirdi. hon atti .ij. sonu. het hinn ellri 


Note the regular ‘r’ after the ‘i’. Roman numerals were usually set off by a 
point before and after, and the last ‘i’ took the form of ‘j’. The usual abbrevia- 
tions for hon and hét appear, as well as the nasal stroke for the second ‘n’ in hinn. 


line 31: 
oddr en hinn yngri guomundr peir varo hauad}amenn 


Note the round ‘r’ after the letters with bows: ‘d’ (0) in Oddr and Gudmundr 
and ‘p’ in peir. There were several variants of ‘y’, but all have a dot to 
distinguish them from ‘ij’. Note the superscript ‘i’ above the ‘g’ in ‘yng’; 
generally a superscript vowel stands for ‘1’ or ‘v’ plus that vowel, and here it 
stands for ‘ri’. Two more very common abbreviations appear here: ‘pr’ with 
a stroke through the ascender of the ‘p’ stands for beir, and ‘v’ with a 
superscript ‘o’ stands for varo (i.e. varu). The stroke over ‘mn’ simply signals 
an abbreviation; it is not a nasal stroke, although it looks like one. 


line 32: 
miklir. Oddr venr kuamur sinar itungu til 


As mentioned in the introduction, Icelandic scribes did sometimes use initial 
capitals for names, but it can be difficult to tell whether a letter is meant to 
be large or not. The ‘O’ here is definitely large, and some would read the ‘o’ 
at the beginning of line 31 as large as well, though it is not as large as this 
one. Note the abbreviation sign over the ‘m’ in kvdmur; shaped something 
like ©, it actually evolved from a round ‘r’, which as a superscript letter was 
the Latin abbreviation for ‘ur’ and was so used in Icelandic. 


line 33: 
porkels. & sitr a tali vid Steingerdi. porkell gerir ser dadt vid ba breedr 


The abbreviation for all case forms of Porkell is ‘pb’ with a stroke through 
the ascender followed by ‘k’ with a stroke through the ascender. These strokes 
are general signals of abbreviation and do not indicate nasal consonants. 
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There is no indication of case; here it is expanded to Porkels because the 
preceding til always takes the genitive. Note the shape of the ampersand. It 
is actually a ligature of ‘e’ and ‘t’, i.e. et, the Latin word for ‘and’. Although 
it is borrowed from Latin, Icelandic scribes most likely thought of it as ok 
rather than ef, and it may be transcribed ok, which is how the scribe spells 
the word on fol. 122r, col. 1, line 34. The scribe’s usual abbreviation for 
Steingeror (irrespective of case) appears here: a capital ‘S’, a small ‘t’, and 
an abbreviation sign something like a flattened ‘S’ (cf. the more rounded 
form of this sign in line 36 below). The ‘v’ with superscript ‘i’ is a common 
abbreviation for vid. The zigzag over the ‘g’ in gerir (called a ‘tittle’, and 
much like the abbreviation sign in Steingeror) stands for a front vowel or 
diphthong plus ‘r’. The abbreviation for bredr is ‘bb’; the idea is that if one 
“b’ stands for brddir, then two b’s stand for the plural. Note that in the text of 
extract IV, the vowel e of bredr is archaised/normalised to bredr. 


line 34: 
& eggiar pa at sitia firir kormaki. Oddr qua6 ser pat ecki 


The abbreviation for fyrir is ‘f’ with a superscript ‘i’. This word was often 
spelled firir (the unrounded first vowel resulting from low-stress conditions, 
cf. bikkja for bykkja and mindi for myndi), so without an unabbreviated 
example to guide us, we cannot be certain which spelling the scribe would 
use. If the scribe does use firir when spelling it out in full, the abbreviated 
form should be expanded to firir as well (a principle that applies to any 
abbreviated word). Kormakr is abbreviated by a stroke through the ascender 
of its first letter. The expansion here in the dative is controlled by the preceding 
preposition. The spelling of kvao is unusual; the standard form would be 
‘k6’ with either a sign something like a ‘w’, which means ‘v’ or ‘r’ plus ‘a’, 
or a superscript ‘a’, also indicating ‘v’ or ‘r’ plus the vowel, but the scribe 
here employs both. Although ‘qv’ is a common alternative for ‘kv’, the 
spelling kuao on fol. 122r, col. 1, line 4 suggests that the use of ‘q’ here is 
because it affords space for an abbreviation sign (and also avoids confusion 
with the ‘k’ abbreviation for Kormakr). It therefore might be more 
representative of the scribe’s orthography to expand the abbreviation with 
‘q’ as kuao, but ‘q’ is retained here to show what is actually on the page. Finally, 
what looks like a ‘pb’ with a superscript ‘a’ is more likely to be ‘p’ with a 
stroke through the ascender, which is a very common abbreviation for pat. 
This abbreviation appears more clearly in the next line. 


line 35: 
ofrefli. bat var einnhuern dag er kormakr kom i tun 


Apart from the abbreviation for bat, the most interesting thing to see in this 
line is how the nasal stroke signifies an ‘n’ in einnhvern and an ‘m’ in kom. 
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line 36: 
gu. var Steingeror i stofu & sat a palli. porueigar synir satv 


Note the superscript ‘r’ in var and Porveigar, indicating ‘ar’. Note also the 
doubled ‘s’; as with the doubled ‘b’ in line 34, a single ‘s’ is an abbreviation 
for son, and two s’s stand for the plural synir. This abbreviation is set off by 
a point before and after. 


line 37: 
i stofunni & varo bunir at Veita kormaki til re6i er hann gengi 


The front-vowel-plus-r sign appears over ‘bun’; here the front vowel is an 
‘i’. The accent over the ‘v’ must be treated as a graphical flourish, but in fol. 
122r, col. 1, line 3 it represents a long vowel, cf. fol. 122r, col. 1, line 34. 
The scribe often abbreviates names by putting a point after the first letter, 
but here he has put a point before and after the ‘k’ as well, as he did with the 
abbreviation for synir in the previous line. Note that the elements of the 
compound word tilrzdi are separated by a space (cf. the running together of 
a preposition and its object in line 29). The very common abbreviation for 
hann (‘h’ with a stroke through the ascender) appears at last. 


line 38: 
inn. en porkell hafdi sett odrum megin dyra sverd 


Do not mistake the two t’s of sett for ‘ct’, despite the almost non-existent 
cross-bar of the first ‘t’. The round ‘r’ with a stroke through the tail in ‘odr’ 
is the Latin sign for ‘rum’, here yielding odrum. The scribe spells dura as 
dyra (an extension of the i-mutation forms occurring in other parts of the 
paradigm); note the dot over the ‘y’ (see note to line 31 above). The front- 
vowel-plus-r sign appears over ‘sv6’; here the front vowel is an ‘e’. 


line 39: 
brugOit. en odrum megin setti Narfi lia i langorfi. 


What looks like a majuscule ‘H’ is actually a majuscule ‘N’. This letter shape 
is inherited from early Carolingian script and developed from the fashion of 
making the angle of the cross-bar of the ‘N’ shallower and shallower, until 
at last it was horizontal rather than diagonal. Note also how the letters of 
langorfi are spread rather far apart; presumably the scribe was stretching the 
word so that it would reach to the end of the line. 


line 40: 
en pa er kormakr kom at skaladyrum. skara6i ofan 
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The ‘r’ over the ‘e’ is not an abbreviation; it is simply the second letter of the 
word written superscript, perhaps to save space. This turned out not to be 
necessary, for when the scribe came to write skaradi ofan, he had to space 
the letters widely to fill the line. Scribes frequently faced the problem of 
whether to right-justify the line by stretching one word or compressing two. 


line 41: 
liainn. & metti hann suerdinu & brotnadi 1 mikit 


The accent over the ‘i’ in sverdinu does not represent a long vowel; it may 
be intended to help the reader distinguish between the minim of the ‘1’ and 
the minims of the ‘n’. The final ‘it’ of mikit is indicated by a stroke through 
the ascender of the ‘k’; this is another common use of that sign. 


fol. 122r, col. 1, line 1: 
skar6. ba kom porkell at & quad kormak mart illt gera & var 


The expansion Kormak in the accusative case is determined by its being the 
object of the preceding verb. 


line 2: 
malo@i. snyr inn skyndiliga & kuedr Steingerdi af sto 


Similarly, the expansion Steingerdi in the dative case is determined by the 
preceding verb. The letters ‘sto’ at the end of the line are the first part of the 
word stofunni. Note that the scribe does not use a hyphen to indicate a word 
divided at the line break. 


line 3: 
funni. ganga bau Vt vm aorar dyrr. & lykr hann hana 


Here we see an accent placed over ‘v’ to indicate a long vowel. The small 
capital ‘Rr’ with a dot over it is a combination of two abbreviations for the 
same thing: small capital consonants (most frequently ‘c’, ‘N’ and ‘r’) were 
used to represent geminates, but doubled consonants could also be indicated 


by a dot over a single capital consonant. 


line 4: 
ieinu vtiburi. kuad pau kormak alldri siaz skulu. kormakr 


The letters ‘slu’ with a stroke through the ‘I’ is the usual abbreviation for skulu. 
Perhaps to fill out the line, the scribe uncharacteristically spells out the first 
syllable of Kormakr and indicates the rest of the word with a general 
abbreviation sign. 
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line 5: 
gengr inn & bar hann skiotara at en pa vardi. & vard 


line 6: 
peim bilt. kormakr litaz vm. & ser eigi steingerdi. en ser pa bredr 


An ‘e’ with a superscript ‘i’ was a common abbreviation for eigi. 


line 7: 
er beir stuku vapn sin. snyr i brott skyndiliga. 


The scribe clearly writes stuku (which would normally represent stukku, the 


past plural of st¢kkva), but this may be an error for struku (the past plural of 
strjuika), which gives better sense. 


line 8: 

& quao visu. Hneit vid hrungnis fota. halluitindum 

The abbreviation ‘.q.v.’ for the phrase kvad visu is common. Note the large 
initial marking the start of the verse, as well as the ‘v’ (for visa) in the space 


between the columns (cf. lines 12, 19, 28). The scribe clearly writes 
halluitindum, but this is an error for halluitiondum (i.e. hallvitijondum). 


line 9: 
stalli. inn var ek ilmi at finna. engi sar of fenginn 


The words sar and fenginn are subject to emendation because it is difficult 
to interpret the line as it stands, but the letters are all quite clear. 


line 10: 
vita skal hitt ef hann heettir. handuidris mer grandi ne 


The letters ‘sl’ with a stroke through the ‘l’ is the usual abbreviation for skal. 


line 11: 

yggs fir li leggium. litis meira vitiss. kormakr finnr. Steingerdi 
Note the small capital ‘c’ (without a dot) for the geminate in yggs. The spelling 
‘litis’ is an error for /itils. The sense of the passage shows that the scribe (or 


his exemplar) has left out eigi or ecki from the phrase Kormakr finnr 
Steingerdi. 


line 12: 
& quao visu. Braut huarf or sal seta. sunnz erum 
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Note the use of ‘z’ to represent ‘ds’. Most often it represents ‘ts’ (which is 
how the two sounds in sunds would have been pronounced). 


line 13: 
hugr a gunni. huat merkir nu herkiss haull puer 


line 14: 
ligar alla renda ek allt it i6ra. eirar geirs at 


The scribe (or his exemplar) has left out the ‘h’ in hdargeirs. 

line 15: 

peiri. hlins erumc haurn at finna. hus brageislum fu 

What looks like ‘o’ by the ‘h’ is actually the Latin abbreviation for ‘us’ and 


was so used in Icelandic. 


line 16: 
sir. Eptir bad geck kormakr at husi er Steingeror var i & braut vpp husit 


The scribe or his exemplar has omitted the suffixed article -nu from hisi. 
line 17: 
& taladi vid Steingerdi. hon melti. pu breytir ouarliga. szkir til tals 


The letters ‘mli’ with a stroke through the ‘I’ is a common abbreviation for 
meelti. Note that the last letter of tals is superscript to keep it within the column. 


line 18: 
vid mik pviat porveigar synir ero etlader til hofuds ber. pa 


line 19: 
quad kormakr. Sitia suerd & huetia. sin andskotar minir 


line 20: 
eins karls synir inni era6 beir banar minir. enn a 


line 21: 
vioum velli. vega tueir at mer einum. pa er sem erat 


line 22: 
vlfi oreknum fior seki. bar sat kormakr vm daginn. Nu sér 
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line 23: 
porkell. at betta ra6 er farit er hann haf6i stofnat. Nu 


The letters ‘pta’ with a stroke through the ascender of the ‘p’ is the usual 
abbreviation for betta. 


line 24: 
bidr hann borveigar sonu at sitia firir kormaki i dal einum firir vtan gard 


line 25: 
sinn. ba melti porkell. Narui skal fara med ykr. en ek mun 


The sign that looks like a ‘3’ after the ‘m’ of med developed from the semi- 
colon (;). Itis a Latin abbreviation used to represent several combinations of 
letters, including ‘et’. In Iceland it was adopted as an abbreviation for ‘ed’. 


line 26: 
vera heima & veita yér lid ef ber burfit. vm kue 


line 27: 
Ildit ferr kormakr i brott & pegar er hann kemr at dalnum sa hann menn 


Note the superscript ‘o’ above ‘btt’. A superscript vowel usually stands for 


‘r’ or ‘v’ plus that vowel, and here it stands for ‘ro’. 


line 28: 
Afj. & quad visu. Sitia menn & meina. mer efna gnasteina 


line 29: 
peir hafa vilat vinna er mer var6a gna bora. bvi meira 


line 30: 
skal ek peiri. er peir ala meira aufund vm varar gongur. 


line 31: 
ynna saulua gunni. ba hliopu borueigar synir vpp & sottu at 
Note the ligature of the two p’s; this is a space-saving device like the use of 


‘Y after ‘o’. 


line 32: 
kormaki lengi. Narui skria6i vm it ytra. borkell ser heiman 
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line 33: 
at beim sekiz seint & tekr Vapn sin i pvi bili kom steingeror 


The stroke over the ‘v’ is a flourish and not an indication of a long vowel. 


line 34: 
vt & ser etlan fodur sins. tekr hon hann hondum. ok 


In contrast to the ‘Vv’ in the previous line, the stroke over the ‘v’ here is an 
indication of a long vowel. 


line 35: 
kemz hann ecki til lids med beim breorum lauk sua bvi ma 


line 36: 
li at oddr fell en Guémundr var6 ouigr & do po sidan 


line 37: 
eptir betta for kormakr heim. en porkell ser firir beim breedrum litlu si 


line 38: 
Oarr ferr kormakr at finna porveigu. & kuez ecki. vilia by 


line 39: 
g6 hennar par i firdinum. skaltu flytia pik i brott 


Note the abbreviation for skaltu: the usual abbreviation for skal (cf. line 10 
above), followed by ‘tu’. 


line 40: 
at aquedinni stundu. en ek vil allra bota varna 


The spelling of dkvedinni with a ‘q’ shows that the scribe freely uses both 
‘q’ and ‘k’ before ‘v’ (‘u’) even when he does not need to use ‘q’ in order to 
have space above the letter for an abbreviation. 


line 41: 
vm sonu pina. borveig meiti. bat er likaz at bvi komir pu a lei6 


The abbreviation ‘m.’ could stand for either mzlir or mziti, but because 
the scribe writes mziti in lines 17 and 25, we assume that mz/ti is meant 
here as well. The last letters of the line are difficult to read because the 
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col. 2, line 1: 
at ek verda hera6 flotta en synir minir obettir. en pvi skal 


line 2: 
ek ber launa at pu skalt steingerdar alldri niota. kormakr segir. put 


Note the superscript ‘i’ after the ‘d’ in ‘alld’. A superscript vowel usually 
stands for ‘r’ or ‘v’ plus that vowel, and here it stands for ‘ri’. The stroke 
above the ‘i’ in njdta is probably meant to distinguish the ‘i’ from the ‘n’; it 
does not indicate a long vowel. The abbreviation ‘s.’ could stand for either 
segir or sagoi, and as ‘segir’ is found in line 9 below, ‘s.’ is expanded as 
segir here as well. 


line 3: 
mantu ecki rada en vanda kerling. Sidan ferr 


Note that Sidan does not start a new chapter in this version of the text. 


line 4: 
kormakr at finna Steingerdi iamt sem aor. ok eitt sinn er pau tala 


The nasal consonant supplied in the expansion of ‘iat’ is ‘m’ because the 
scribe’s spelling of jafnt without ‘f’ suggests that that his pronunciation of 
this word was /yamt/ rather than /yant/. 


line 5: 
vm bessa atburéi. letr hon ecki illa ifir. kormakr quao visu. Sitia 


A ligature of ‘p’ and long ‘s’, with a stroke through the ascender, is the 
abbreviation for bess. Here the following ‘a’ gives the case ending. 


line 6: 
menn & meina. mer asianu pina. beir hafa laugdis 


line 7: 
loddu. linna fetr at vinna. bviat vpp skulu allar a1 


Note the ligature of ‘a’ and ‘v’. The scribe does not often use ligatures, and in 
this case may have done so in order to fit the last word into the text column. 
Instead of ‘9’, itself a ligature of ‘a’ and ‘o’, the spelling ‘au’ or ‘av’ was often 
used in Icelandic for the labial mutation of a (cf. haull in col. 1, line 13, above). 
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line 8: 
stafns adr ek per hafna. lysigrund i landi. linnz 


The letters ‘Id’ with a general abbreviation stroke stand for land. 


line 9: 
piodaér renna. Melbu eigi sua mikit vm segir Steingerdr 


Note the uncial (i.e. Continental early medieval Latin) form of the capital ‘M’. 


line 10: 
mart ma bvi bregda. ba quad kormakr visu. Hvern munder 


line 11: 
pu grundar hlin skapfraumu6 linu. liknsy 


line 12: 
nir mer luka. lios per at ver kiosa. Steingerdr segir. Bradr 


line 13: 
munda ek blindum. bauglestir mik festa. yroi 
The exaggerated serif of the ‘d’ in blindum makes the minim before it look 


like an ‘i’, but it is not. 


line 14: 
goo sem ger6iz. g06 mer & skaup froda. kormakr segir. Nu kaustu 


The ‘z’ at the end of gerdiz stands for ‘st’, which is a late alternative for the 


-sk suffix (see NION I, § 3.6.5.3). 


line 15: 
sem vera extti opt hefi ek higat minar kuamur 


line 16: 
lagdar. Nu bidr steingeror kormak stunda til fodur hennar 


line 17: 
& fa hennar & firir saker steingerdar gaf kormakr porkatli giofum. ep 


The abbreviation for hennar (‘hnar’ with a stroke through the ascender of 
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the ‘h’) is unusual. Perhaps influenced by the dative case of Porkatli, the 
scribe has put gjafar in the dative. 


line 18: tir betta eigu margir menn hlut i & par kom vm siOir 


line 19: 
at kormakr bad Steingerdar. & var hon honum fostnut & aquedin 


line 20: 
brullaupsstefna & stendr nu kyrt vm hrid nu 


line 21: 
fara ord a milli beirra. & veréa i nockurar greinir 


The letters ‘pra’ with a stroke through the ascender of ‘pb’ are the common 


abbreviation for beirra. 


line 22: 
vm fiarfar. & sua veik vid breytiliga at sidan 


There is a rather thick accent mark over the ‘i’ of veik which lends it the appear- 


ance of a long ‘s’, but the sense calls for veik and not vesk, which is meaningless. 


line 23: 
pessum radum var radit. fanz kormaki fatt vm. en bat var firir 


line 24: 
pa sauk at porveig seiddi til at bau skylldi eigi nio 


line 25: 
taz mega. borkel/l/ i tungu atti son roskinn er 


line 26: 
porkell het. & var kalladr tangniostr.hann haf6i ver 


line 27: 
it vtan vm stund. betta sumar kom hann Vt. & var med 


line 28: 
fodur sinum. kormakr sekir eigi brullaupit. eptir pvi sem a 
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line 29: 
kuedit var & leid framm stundin. betta pikir fren 


line 30: 
dum Steingerdar ouirding er hann bregodr pessum rada hag & lei 


line 31: 
Bersi het kuanfang bersa | ta ser rads. 


As with the first line of Chapter Five, the first line of the next chapter includes 
a large decorated initial to signal the start of the new chapter, the heading for 
which is in red in the centre of the line, and the end of the last line of the 
previous chapter fills the space at the end of the line and is marked off by a 
virgule. 


As has emerged from the preceding commentary, Icelandic scripts 
changed over time. (For illustrations of these scripts down to 1300, 
see Hreinn Benediktsson 1965.) The earliest script was the Carolingian 
minuscule that was current when Latin letters were first taught to 
Icelanders. This script was used through the first quarter of the thir- 
teenth century, and was gradually superseded by a Carolingian Insular 
script that was used through the rest of the century. By the fourteenth 
century, various kinds of Gothic script had become predominant. A 
formal textual Gothic was used for de luxe books, but for letters, 
charters and other documents a half-cursive Gothic was used, and 
this informal script gave rise to a formal half-cursive that was used in 
books. Not surprisingly, most manuscripts show signs of the transition 
from one script to another, signs that help establish the date of the 
manuscripts. The formal textual Gothic script of Mddéruvallabok 
suggests a date of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, and the presence 
of all three kinds of ‘f (Ff) on fol. 121v, col. 2, lines 29 and 30; with 
the upper arm looped on fol. 121v, col. 2, lines 35 and 37; and with 
the lower arm looped as well (B) on fol. 121v, col. 2, line 36) somewhat 
narrows the date to closer to the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Scripts changed slowly, making it difficult to pinpoint the date of 
an undated manuscript on that basis alone, but the Icelandic language 
itself and its spelling evolved somewhat more rapidly, providing 
additional evidence for a manuscript’s age. Keep in mind that scribes 
often worked from written texts, and sometimes they would retain 
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the earlier forms that they saw in their exemplars, although in general 
their copies reflect contemporary forms. This text of Kormaks saga is 
definitely from the fourteenth century; es has been replaced by er, “p’ 
is absent from non-initial positions, and ‘d’ has begun to replace ‘6’. 
Yet there are none of the changes that arose in the second half of the 
century: d is not written ‘aa’ (cf. fol. 121v, col. 2, line 29), ‘e’ does 
not become ‘ei’ before ‘ng’ and ‘nk’ (cf. fol. 121v, col. 2, line 37), 
and enn or inn has not been replaced by hinn as the definite article 
(en is used on fol. 122r, col. 2, line 3, though hinn appears, before an 
adjective, on fol. 121v, col. 2, lines 30 and 31). 

It is the combination of these various factors that has led to the 
dating of M6druvallabok to the middle of the fourteenth century. On 
the basis of its orthography, it could be from the first half of the century, 
but the double-looped “p’ makes it more likely to be just a little later. 
The chronological range of these palaeographic and linguistic forms 
is reflected in the way the date is given in the recent analysis by 
Degnbol et al. 1989, which uses the formulation ‘c.1330—1370’ instead 
of the near-equivalent ‘c.1350’. 
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XIX: LANDNAMABOK 


Landnadmabék (The Book of the Settlements) is thought to have been 
first compiled in the first half of the twelfth century, probably by several 
collaborators including Ari Porgilsson, who also wrote Islendingabok 
(The Book of the Icelanders, see Text VIII above), and Kolskeggr 
Asbjarnarson (see IF 1 395; both these men were nick-named inn frodi 
‘the learned’, or, in the case of the latter, inn vitri ‘the wise’). It must 
have been based on information provided by contemporary landowners 
in various parts of Iceland. It contains accounts of the first settlers in 
each area of Iceland in the late ninth and early tenth centuries, begin- 
ning with Ingolfr Arnarson (cf. Text VIII above, note 12) in the south- 
west of the country, and going round the coast clockwise until it came 
back to the southwest (though the original work seems to have begun in 
the south, at the eastern limit of the Southern Quarter). It covers about 
430 settlers (men and women), contains 3,500 personal names and 
about 1500 farm-names. The genealogies of settlers are traced both down 
to the time of the compilers and back to their origins in Norway or 
other parts of northern Europe. Since there was no state taxation of land- 
holdings in the Icelandic Commonwealth, the original purpose of the 
work, insofar as it was not simply historical, may be presumed to 
have had something to do with assertion of inheritance rights, or more 
generally to do with the establishment of a national identity. 

The work does not survive in its original form, but a version of it, 
known as Styrmisbok, was made by the priest and historian Styrmir 
Karason (died 1245; lawspeaker at the Alpingi 1210—14 and 1232-35; 
prior of the monastery on Videy near Reykjavik 1235-45). From this 
were derived the five surviving redactions. Only a fragment of the 
Melabok version survives, on parts of two poorly preserved leaves 
written at the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth 
century. This version was probably compiled by Snorri Marktsson 
of Melar in Melasveit (d. 1313) and seems to have been based fairly 
closely on Styrmisb6ék, with some additions from Sagas of Icelanders. 
Sturlub6k was compiled by the historian Sturla Pérdarson (died 1284), 
nephew of Snorri Sturluson, but is only preserved in AM 107 fol., 
written by Jén Erlendsson (died 1672). It is this version that first 
introduced the changed geographical arrangement of the work, 
beginning now with the settlement of Ingdlfr. Sturla also added a 
great deal of new material from Sagas of Icelanders and other histories 
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or pseudo-historical writings (while some early Sagas of Icelanders 
may have themselves included material from Styrmisbék). Hauksb6k 
was compiled by /egmaor (one of the two highest government officials 
in Iceland) Haukr Erlendsson (died 1334) in 1306-08. Part of this 
redaction survives in Haukr’s own hand in AM 371 4to, part in AM 105 
fol., written again by J6n Erlendsson. Haukr used both Styrmisbék and 
Sturlubok, and also introduced material from other sources, including 
Sagas of Icelanders. Skardsarb6k was compiled by Bjorn Jénsson of 
Skardsa (died 1655) in the 1630s, and survives in various copies, the 
most important of which is AM 104 fol., written by Asgeir Jonsson (died 
1707). It was based principally on Sturlubdék and Hauksb6k. Finally, there 
is Pérdarbok, compiled by Pérdur Jonsson (died 1670) probably between 
1644 and 1651, and preserved in what is largely Pérdur’s autograph in 
AM 106 and 112 fol. It is based on Skardsarb6k and Melabék and some 
other sources, and can be used for reconstructing the lost Melabok text. 

The extract below comprises chapters 6—9 of the Sturlub6ék version 
(AM 107 fol., ff. 2v21—5v5; S), with some corrections from Hauksb6k 
(H). They tell mainly of the settlement of Ing6lfr, held to be the first 
Icelandic settler, in south-west Iceland, where he lived at what is now 
the capital of Iceland, Reykjavik (there is a parallel to most of this in 
Fléamanna saga chs 2-3, IF XIII 233-37). Like many other settlers, 
he initially appropriated a huge area, comprising the whole of the 
south-western peninsular of Iceland, but this was subsequently divided 
up among a number of later arrivals. 
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<Chapter 6>: Fra Bjorndlfi 


<B>jorndlfr hét maér, en annarr Hréaldr; peir varu synir Hromundar 
Gripssonar. Peir féru af Pelamork fyrir viga sakir ok stadfestusk f 
Dalsfirdi 4 Fjglum. Sonr Bjornélfs var Orn, fadir peira Ingélfs ok Helgu, 
en Hréalds son var Hr6émarr, fadir Leifs. 

Peir Ing6lfr ok Leifr fostbroedr féru { hernad med sonum Atla jarls 
ens mjéva af Gaulum, beim Hasteini ok Hersteini ok Hélmsteini. Med 
beim f6ru oll skipti vel, ok er beir kvamu heim, meeltu peir til samfara 
me6 sér annat sumar. En um vetrinn g¢rou peir fostbroedr veizlu sonum 
jarlsins. At beiri veizlu strengdi Holmsteinn heit at hann skyldi eiga 
Helgu Arnardéttur edr gngva konu ella. Um pessa heitstrenging fannsk 
monnum fatt, en Leifr rodnadi 4 at sj, ok vard fatt um med beim 
HO6lmsteini er peir skil6u par at bodinu. 

Um varit eptir bjoggusk peir fostbroeér at fara { hernad ok etludu til 
mots vid sonu Atla jarls. Peir fundusk vid Hisargafl, ok logdu peir 
HO6lmsteinn bree6r begar til orrostu vid pa Leif. En er beir hofou barizk 
um hrid, kom at beim Qlm66r enn gamli, son Horéa-K ara, freendi Leifs, 
ok veitti beim Ingélfi. [ peiri orrostu fell Hélmsteinn, en Hersteinn 
fly6i. 

ba foru peir Leifr i hernad. En um vetrinn eptir for Hersteinn at 
beim Leifi ok vildi drepa pa, en peir fengu njésn af for hans ok ggrou 
mot honum. Var6 pa enn orrosta mikil, ok fell par Hersteinn. 

Eptir pat dreif at beim féstbroedrum vinir beira 6r Firdafylki. Varu 
pa menn sendir 4 fund Atla jarls ok Hasteins at bj66a settir, ok seettusk 
peir at pvi at beir Leifr guldu eignir sinar peim fedgum. 

En peir fostbree6r bjoggu skip mikit er beir Attu, ok f6ru at leita 
lands pess er Hrafna-Fl6ki hafdi fundit ok pa var [sland kallat. Peir 
fundu landit ok varu { Austfjordum i Alptafirdi enum sydra. Peim 
virdisk landit betra sudr en norér. Peir varu einn vetr 4 landinu ok foru 
pa aptr til Néregs. 

Eptir pat vardi Ingélfr fé peira til [slandsferdar, en Leifr for { hernad 
i vestrviking. Hann herjadi 4 Irland ok fann par jardhis mikit.! bar 
gekk hann i, ok var myrkt par til er lysti af sverdéi pvi er madr helt 4. 
Leifr drap pann mann ok ték sverdit ok mikit fé af honum; sidan var 


2 Space is left for a large ornamented capital at the beginning of each chapter, 
and also at line 104. 4 Fjglum H, Fjgllum S$. 22 honum H, beim S. 
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hann kalladr Hjorleifr. Hjorleifr herjadi vida um frland ok fekk par 
mikit fé; par tok hann preela tfu er sva hétu: Dufpakr ok Geirrgor, 
Skjal<d>bjorn, Halldérr ok Drafdittr; eigi eru nefndir fleiri. En eptir 
pat for Hjorleifr til Néregs ok fann bar Ingolf fostbr6dur sinn. Hann 
haf0i 46r fengit Helgu Arnardcttur, systur Ing6lfs. 


<Chapter 7> 


<P>enna vetr fekk Ing6lfr at bl6ti miklu ok leitadi sér heilla um forlog 
sin, en Hjorleifr vildi aldri blota. Fréttin visadi Ingolfi til Islands. Eptir 
pat bj6é sitt skip hvarr peira maga til Islandsferdar; hafdi Hjorleifr 
herfang sitt 4 skipi en Ingélfr félagsfé peira, ok log<d>u til hafs er beir 
varu bunir. 


<Chapter 8> 


<S>umar pat er beir Ingélfr féru til at byggja Island, hafdi Haraldr 
harfagri verit tolf 4r konungr at Noregi; ba var lidit fra upphafi pessa 
heims sex bisundir vetra ok sjau tigir ok prir vetr, en fra holdgan Drottins 
atta hundru6 ok sjau tigir ok fjogur ar. Peir hofu samflot bar til er peir 
sd Island; pa skildi med peim. 

Pa er Ingélfr sa Island, skaut hann fyrir bord ondugisstilum sinum 
til heilla;? hann melti svd fyrir at hann skyldi par byggja er stilurnar 
koemi 4 land. Ing6lfr tok par land er nt heitir Ing6lfshof6i, en Hjorleif 
rak vestr fyrir land ok fekk hann vatnfatt. Pa t6ku preelarnir irsku pat 
ra0 at knoda saman mjol ok smjor, ok kolludu pat 6porstlatt; peir nefndu 
pat minpak. En er pat var til bdit, kom regn mikit, ok toku peir ba 
vatn 4 tjoldum. En er minpakit t6k at mygla, kostudu peir pvi fyrir 
bord, ok rak pat 4 land par sem nt heitir Minpakseyrr. Hjorleifr tok 
land vi6 Hjorleifshof6a, ok var par pa fjordr, ok horf6i botninn inn at 
hofdanum. 

Hjorleifr lét bar gjora skala tva, ok er gnnur toptin atjan fadma, 
en gnnur nitjan. Hjorleifr sat par um vetrinn. En um varit vildi hann 
sa; hann atti einn uxa ok lét hann prelana draga ardrinn. En er beir 
Hjorleifr varu at skala, ba gerdi Dufpakr pat ra6 at peir skyldu drepa 
uxann ok segja at sk6garbjorn? hef@i drepit, en sidan skyldu peir r43a 
4 pa Hjorleif ef beir leitadi bjarnarins. Eptir pat sogdu peir Hjorleifi 
petta. Ok er peir f6ru at leita bjarnarins ok dreifOusk f skéginn, pa 
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settu prelarnir at sérhverjum peira ok myrou pa alla, jafnmarga sér. 
Peir hljOpu 4 brutt med konur peira ok lausafé ok batinn. Preelarnir 
foru f eyjar peer er peir sa i haf til titsudrs, ok bjoggusk par fyrir um hrid. 

Vifill ok Karli hétu preelar Ing6lfs; pa sendi hann vestr me6 sj6 at 
leita ondvegisstlna sinna. En er peir kvamu til Hjorleifshofoa, fundu 
peir Hjorleif daudan. Pa fru peir aptr ok sogdu Ingolfi bau tidindi; 
hann lét illa yfir drapi peira Hjorleifs. Eptir pat for Ingolfr vestr til 
Hjorleifshofda, ok er hann sa Hjorleif daudan, melti hann: 

‘Litit lagdisk hér fyrir g66an dreng, er preelar skyldu at bana veréa, 
ok sé ek sv4 hverjum veréa ef eigi vill bl6ta.’ 

Ing6élfr lét bia groft peira Hjorleifs ok sja fyrir skipi peira ok fjarhlut. 
Ingolfr gekk pa upp 4 hofdann ok sa eyjar liggja i UtsuGr til hafs; kom 
honum pat { hug at peirt mundu pangat hlaupit hafa, pvi at batrinn var 
horfinn; féru peir at leita prelanna ok fundu pa par sem Ei6 heitir i 
eyjunum. Varu peir pa at mat er beir Ingélfr kv4mu at beim. Peir vurdu 
felmsfullir ok hljop sinn veg hverr. Ingélfr drap pa alla. Par heitir 
Dufpaksskor er hann? lézk. Fleiri hlj6pu peir fyrir berg par sem vid pa 
er kennt sidan. Vestmannaeyyjar heita bar sidan er preelarnir varu drepnir, 
pvi at beir varu Vestmenn. Peir Ing6élfr hofdu mes sér konur peira er 
myroir hof6u verit; foru peir pa aptr til Hjorleifshofoa; var Ingolfr par 
vetr annan. 

En um sumarit eptir for hann vestr me6 sj6. Hann var enn pridja vetr 
undir Ing6lfsfelli fyrir vestan Olfusa. Pau missari fundu peir Vifill ok 
Karli ondvegisstilur hans vid Armmarhval fyrir nedan heidi. 


<Chapter 9» 


<bngolfr for um varit ofan um heidi; hann ték sér bustad par sem 
ondvegisstilur hans hofou 4 land komit; hann bj6 f Reykjarvik; par eru 
enn ondugisstilur per i eldhtsi. En Ingélfr nam land milli Olfusar ok 
Hvalfjardar fyrir itan Brynjudals4, milli ok Oxardr ok gll nes tt. 

Pa melti Karli: ‘Til ills f6ru vér um g66 heru6 er vér skulum byggja 
utnes betta.’ 

Hann hvarf 4 brutt ok ambatt med honum. Vifli gaf Ingdlfr frelsi, ok 
byggoi hann at Vifilstoptum; vid hann er kennt Vifilsfell; par bj6 <hann> 
lengi, var6 skilrikr maér. Ingolfr lét gjora skala 4 Skalafelli; padan sa 
hann reyki vid Olfusvatn ok fann par Karla. 


101 kennt Vifilsfell first written kendr Vifilsd(alr) in S$. 102 Skala- H, 
Skalla- S (skala also witten with -ll- in S in line 62). 
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<Pngolfr var freegastr allra landnamsmanna, pvi at hann kom hér at 
6byggo6u landi ok bygg6i fyrstr landit; g¢rdu pat adrir landnamsmenn 
eptir hans dceemum. 

Ingolfr atti Hallveigu Frodad6ttur systur® Lopts ens gamla; peira 
son var Porsteinn, er ping lét setja 4 Kjalarnesi 45r Alpingi var sett.’ 
Son Porsteins var Porkell mani logsoguma0dr, er einn heidinna manna 
hefir bezt verit sida6r at bvi er menn vita doemi til. Hann lét sik bera f 
solargeisla { banasott sinni ok fal sik 4 hendi beim Gudi er sélina haf6i 
skapat; haf6i hann ok lifat sva hreinliga sem peir kristnir menn er bezt 
eru sidadir. Son hans var Porm6or, er pa var allsherjargo6i er kristni 
kom 4 [sland. Hans son var Hamall, fadir Mas ok Pormodar ok Torf<a>. 


Notes 
' There is a record of such an event in Iceland in 874; see IF Icxxxvi. 


> Such high seat pillars may have had carvings of heathen gods on 
them; presumably the gods were believed to guide the pillars ashore 
at a propitious place, and they would bave been re-used in the settler’s 
new home in Iceland. See particularly Eyrbyggja saga ch. 4 (IF IV 7-10). 


3 There have never been any brown bears in Iceland, though polar 
bears have sometimes reached there on drift ice. 


4Le. prelarnir (so Pérdarb6k). 
> Le. Dufpakr. 
© bérdarb6k has, more correctly, fodursystur. 


7 See Text VIII above, lines 44-47 and note 23. 
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Old Norse, as defined in NJON I, 1.2, refers to Viking-Age and 
medieval Icelandic (c.870—1550) and Norwegian (c.750—1350). The 
term has, however, sometimes been used more widely, to include pre- 
Reformation Swedish and Danish, and also the Scandinavian colonial 
languages (besides Icelandic) that resulted from Viking-Age expansion 
and settlement. JON, for example, has separate sections devoted to 
“West Norse’ (Icelandic and Norwegian) and ‘East Norse’ (Danish 
and Swedish). This terminological uncertainty has various causes. 
Literary and historical scholars have tended to focus almost exclu- 
sively on the medieval writings of Iceland and Norway, so that for 
them Old Norse easily became synonymous with the shared literary 
idiom of those two countries. Added to that, the English word ‘Norse’ 
is not far removed from Scandinavian norsk(r) ‘Norwegian’ (from 
which language Icelandic is of course descended). Those concerned 
with linguistic history, on the other hand, seeking English equivalents 
for the Danish/Norwegian terms vestnordisk and gstnordisk (Swedish 
vdstnordiska, 6stnordiska), tended to alight on ‘West Norse’ and ‘East 
Norse’, though some have preferred ‘Old West Scandinavian’ and 
“Old East Scandinavian’. 

Traditionally the East/West division is seen as the first major dialect 
split in Scandinavian. Prior to that, a relatively homogeneous North 
or North-West Germanic is supposed to have existed, a daughter 
language of Common or Proto-Germanic, itself descended from Indo- 
European. Differences between East and West emerge during the 
Viking Age (c.750—1050) and early Middle Ages (c. 1050-1200), and 
are clearly manifested in the oldest preserved vernacular manuscripts 
from Scandinavia (Iceland and Norway c.1150, Denmark and Sweden 
c.1250-75). 

How far the traditional view of pre-Reformation Scandinavian 
linguistic history reflects reality has increasingly been questioned. In 
the light of what is currently known about language change and 
diversity, it is hard to believe that a uniform speech community 
stretching from Helgeland in Norway to southern Jutland, from the 
Baltic to the North Sea, can have existed at any period. Nor is it easy 
to see how the radical changes of the Scandinavian syncope period 
(c.550-700), whereby a language not far removed from Common 
Germanic developed into an idiom close to Old Norse, could have 
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been accomplished without considerable dialectal variation — at least 
while the changes were under way. The alternative is to assume that 
throughout the Scandinavian-speaking world a rising generation began 
simultaneously to alter their speech patterns in identical ways — a 
scenario that runs counter to the little evidence that exists and seems 
to be without parallel. It is possible that political and social factors in 
the early Viking Age worked in favour of linguistic uniformity, giving 
us the ‘Common Scandinavian’ of linguistic handbooks, but it is hard 
to identify precisely what factors these might have been. More likely, 
there was always dialectal variation of one kind or another, but the 
sparseness of the sources hides it from our view. 

At the start of the manuscript age differences must have existed not 
only between West and East Norse, but between speech communities 
all over the Scandinavian world. That, at least, is what the earliest 
preserved vernacular texts indicate. Beneath the overlay of regional 
and scriptorium-based norms of writing, a dialect continuum can be 
glimpsed, running from southern Jutland through the Danish islands 
to Skane and thence further north, east and west into Sweden and 
Norway. 

Medieval writings from Denmark and Sweden may thus be expected 
to show features of East Norse, of regional and of local (scriptorium- 
based or dialectal) type. In addition there will be variation depending 
on the age of text or manuscript. The Scandinavian Middle Ages 
(c.1050-—1550) were, like the syncope period, a time of great linguistic 
change. It was then that the grammars of Danish, Norwegian and 
Swedish lost most of their inherited inflexions, and speech was 
Germanised through the adoption of vast numbers of words, idioms 
and derivational affixes from Low German, the language of the 
Hanseatic traders (many of whom populated the growing Scandinavian 
towns such as Bergen, Lund, Stockholm). 

The West Norse/East Norse dichotomy as it appears in manuscript 
sources comes down to a limited range of phonological and morpho- 
logical criteria. The principal shibboleths are enumerated here (gram- 
matical abbreviations are explained at the beginning of the glossary 
in NION III). 


(1) In eastern Scandinavia the falling diphthongs /ei/ /au/ /¢y/ were 
monophthongised to /e:/ /g:/ /g:/ respectively, e.g. O. Icel. steinn ‘stone’, 
lauf ‘foliage’, dreyma ‘[to] dream’, O. Swed. sten, lof, droma. 
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(2) Labial mutation (NION I, 3.1.7.1), although not infrequently attested 
in East Scandinavian runic inscriptions, is largely absent from Danish and 
Swedish vernacular manuscripts, e.g. O. Icel. hefn ‘harbour’ kelludu ‘called 
[3rd pl.]’, O. Dan. hafn, kallathu/o. 

(3) Front mutation (N/JON I, 3.1.7.2) is also lacking in the East in specific 
cases: (a) the present tense sg. of strong verbs, e.g. O. Icel. kémr ‘comes’, O. 
Swed. kom(b)er; (b) the past subjunctive of strong verbs and weak verbs of 
the krefja ‘demand’ and hafa ‘have’ types, e.g. O. Icel. veri ‘would be’, 
hefoi ‘would have’, O. Dan. vare, hafdhe; (c) where the conditioning factors 
are /gi/ /ki/, e.g. O. Icel. tekit ‘taken [supine]’, O. Swed. takit; (d) where the 
conditioning factor is /z/ (which ultimately developed to /r/), e.g. O. Icel. 
gler ‘glass’, O. Dan. glar. 

(4) In eastern Scandinavia there are more occurrences and more types of 
breaking (NJON I, 3.1.7.3) than in the West, e.g. O. Icel. ek ‘I’, syngva ‘[to] 
sing’, O. Swed. iak, siunga. 

(5) /u/ often developed to /o/ in western Scandinavia while remaining 
unchanged in the East, e.g. O. Icel. bod ‘message’ ‘command’, O. Dan. buth. 

(6) The Germanic diphthong /eu/ developed regularly to [ju:] in most 
eastern forms of Scandinavian, but in the West it became [jo:] immediately 
before /h/, /m/ and dental consonants (and occasionally in other contexts), 
e.g. O. Icel. brjéta ‘break’, O. Swed. briuta. 

(7) Initial [w-] is lost in the West immediately before /r/, e.g. O. Icel. 
rangr ‘crooked’ ‘wrong’, O. Swed./Dan. wranger. 

(8) Nasal + /p/ /t/ /k/ commonly assimilates to /p:/ /t:/ /k:/ in western 
Scandinavia, e.g. O. Icel. kroppinn ‘crooked’, brattr ‘steep’, ekkja ‘widow’, 
O. Swed. krumpin, branter, enkia. 

(9) In eastern Scandinavia the -sk form of the verb (NJON I, 3.6.4, 3.6.5.3) 
is simplified to -s, e.g. O. Icel. skiljask ‘[to] part [from]’, nefnask ‘[to] call 
oneself’ ‘[to] be called’, O. Dan. skiljas, nefnes. 

(10) In western Scandinavia the 2nd pl. verb ending is -d, in Sweden and 
eastern Denmark (Skane) -n; in the rest of Denmark the consonant is lost, 
leaving the ending -#/-e, e.g. O. Icel. hafid ‘have [2nd pl. pres.]’, O. Swed. 
hauin, (central and western) O. Dan. haue. 

(11) In western Scandinavia the dat. pl. form of the suffixed definite article 
is -num, in Sweden and northern Skane it is -in/-en, in Denmark otherwise 
-num/-nom, e.g. O. Icel. steinunum ‘the stones [dat. pl.]’, O. Swed. stenomen, 
O. Dan. dyefflonom ‘the devils [dat. pl.]’. 


The East/West division is by no means absolute (as items 10 and 
especially 11 indicate). Various western features are found in Danish 
manuscripts, especially those from Jutland (types of palatal mutation 
as in sler ‘hits’, O. Swed. s/ar, lack of breaking as in ek ‘I’, O. Swed. 
iak, ‘o’ rather than ‘u’ spellings as in both ‘message’ ‘command’, O. 
Swed. bup). Nor can the language of Gotland easily be classified as 
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West or East Norse. In common with the former it retains the falling 
diphthongs, e.g. bain ‘bone’, draumbr ‘dream’, droyma ‘[to] dream’; 
on the other hand, it prefers /u/ even where O. Swed. and O. Dan. 
have /o/, e.g. fulc ‘people’, lufa ‘[to] permit’, O. Swed. folk, loua. 
Other areas of the medieval Scandinavian world also have their 
linguistic peculiarities (as indicated above). Haugen offers an intro- 
duction to the variety in his ‘Checklist of dialectal criteria in O[ld] 
Sc[andinavian] manuscripts (1150-1350) (1976, 210-13). 

Time as well as place can affect the language of medieval Scandi- 
navian manuscripts. Around 1300 written Norwegian and Swedish 
still by and large retained the inflexional system inherited from North 
Germanic. By 1400, this system was in an advanced state of collapse. 
Danish succumbed earlier. Manuscripts from around 1300 show that 
Jutlandic apocope (loss of final vowels) and Zealandic reduction of 
unstressed vowels to /a/ had already taken place, sweeping away the 
many inflexions dependent on the /a/ /i/ /u/ trichotomy (e.g. 
corresponding to O. Icel. kallada, kalladi, kelludu ‘called [1st sg., 
3rd sg., 3rd pl. indic.]’ we find simply kallzeth or kallzthe). Only in 
Skane, where little or no reduction had occurred, does the language 
of the earliest Danish manuscripts regularly exhibit traditional case 
endings and verbal inflexions. 

By the fifteenth century the influence of Low German had begun 
to make itself felt in Danish, Swedish and Norwegian manuscripts 
(introducing words such as «ra ‘honour’, handel ‘trade’, stolter 
‘splendid’ ‘gallant’, bruka ‘use’ and derivational affixes like an-, be-, 
-aktig, -het, Middle Low German ére, handel, stolt, briiken, an-, be-, 
-achtich, -heit). In Norway this influence resulted in part from the 
Swedicisation and ultimately Danicisation of the written language. 
So strong was the Danish input that by the time of the Reformation 
Norwegian had all but ceased to exist as a written medium. 

Four samples of eastern Scandinavian are now provided, two from 
Sweden and two from Denmark. They have been selected for their 
linguistic (and generic) variety. Different geographical areas are 
represented, different stages in the development of Swedish and Danish 
and different styles. Unlike Old Icelandic and to some extent Old 
Norwegian texts, those from eastern Scandinavia are not customarily 
normalised. The manuscript spellings are thus retained here, although 
abbreviations are expanded without comment. 
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XX A: THE PROVINCIAL LAW OF UPPLAND 


The age of this law is uncertain, but there are indications that parts of 
it may have existed in oral form in the late Viking Age. There are five 
medieval manuscripts. The text printed below — the preface to the 
law — follows Uppsala Universitetsbibliotek B 12 (from the first 
half of the fourteenth century), f. 1. The complete manuscript is pub- 
lished in Schlyter (1834), and a modern Swedish translation with 
extensive commentary is available in Holmbiack and Wessén (1933), 
see especially 7, 10-12. Many of the sentiments expressed in the 
passage about the purpose and role of the law (lines 5—10) are to be 
found in similar form in the prefaces to other Scandinavian provincial 
law texts. 


Notes on the language 


1. Monophthongisation of /ei/ /au/ /¢y/ is marked throughout, e.g. hepin 
(11) ‘heathen’, gigtz (3) ‘of the Geats [gen. pl.]’, ggmes (7) ‘be observed’, 
O. Icel. heidinn, gauta, geymast. 

2. Labial mutation is absent, e.g. Jagh (1) ‘law’, allum (3) ‘to all [dat. pl.]’, 
O. Icel. log, gllum. 

3. Front mutation is absent in the past subj. form warin (10) ‘were [3rd 
pl.]’ and the supine (aff) takit (18) ‘remove’, O. Icel. veri, tekit. 

4. The scribe writes ‘v’ rather than ‘o’ in Gvp (1) ‘God’, cf. early West 
Norse god, later gud. 

5. The scribe writes ‘iu’ rather than ‘io’ in piuffnep (24) ‘theft’, cf. O. Icel. 
pjofnaor. 

6. Historical [w] is shown in initial position before /r/, e.g. wrangum (9) 
‘wrongdoers [dat. pl.]’, O. Icel. rengum. 

7. The -sk verb form appears as -s throughout, e.g. ggmes (7) ‘be 
maintained’, haldes (7) ‘be kept’, skiptis (20) ‘is divided’, O. Icel. geymask, 
haldask, skiptisk. 

8. The 3rd pl. past subj. form warin (10) ‘were’ shows the -n ending typical 
of O. Swed. and the O. Dan. of Skane (contrast O. Icel. veri). Final -n was 
generally lost in Viking-Age Scandinavian, but retained in certain forms in 
East Norse, cf. O. Swed. gghon, O. Dan. ¢ghen ‘eyes’, O. Icel. augu. 

9. A characteristic feature of O. Swed. is the development of /d/ between 
/n:/ and /r/ and /l:/ and /r/, of /b/ between /m/ and /I/ and /m/ and /r/, and of 
/p/ between /m/ and /n/ and /m/ and /t/ (the linguistic term for this phenomenon 
is segmentation). Examples from the passage below are: aldre (20) ‘of all 
[gen. pl.]’, Fempti (25) ‘[the] fifth’, O. Icel. allra, fimti. 
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10. Characteristic of the O. Swed. of the province of Uppland is the use of 
‘-e’ in unstressed syllables (especially endings) rather than ‘-a’. There are 
examples throughout the passage below, e.g. swee (3) ‘of the Swedes’, were 
(5) ‘[to] be’, time (11) ‘time [dat. sg.]’ ‘era’. In other kinds of O. Swed. we 
find either ‘-a’, or a mixture of ‘-a’ and ‘-z’ dependent either on the quantity 
of the preceding stressed syllable or the quality of its vowel. 

11. The inflexional system inherited from Germanic is still more or less 
intact in the B 12 manuscript of The Provincial Law of Uppland, though 
there are signs of incipient breakdown. The genitive is not necessarily found 
after mellum ‘between’ and til ‘to’, e.g. mellum ret ok o ret (6-7) ‘between 
right and wrong’, fil nefst (8) ‘for the chastisement’, nor the dative after aff 
‘off’ ‘from’ and i ‘in’, e.g. aff... warpt rab (17-18) ‘according to .. . our 
deliberations’, i. kristnu ret (14) ‘in the Christian Law’. Acc. m. sg. ben 
‘the’ has been extended into the nom., e.g. ben fyrsti er (21) ‘the first is’. 


21 


24 
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Gvp sielweer skipapi fyrstu lagh. ok szendi sinu folki mepb moyses. 
er fyrsti laghmabeer war. fore hans folki. Swa seendir ok en waldugher 
kununger swee oc gigte. Byrghir son magnuse. kununx. allum bem 
zr byggiz mellum haffs ok sew stroms ok ¢pmorpe bok pesse mep 
wigers flokkum. ok laghum. upplenzkum. Lagh skulu were satt ok 
skipap almezenni til styrls babi rikum ok fatgkum. ok skiel mellum 
ret ok o ret. Lagh skulu gomes ok haldes fatgkum til werner. 
spakum til fripeer. een o spakum til nefst ok ogner. Lagh skulu were 
retwisum ok snellum til sémder. en wrangum ok o snellum til 
retninger. warin allir retwisir pa purfpti zi lagha wip. Laghe yrkir 
war wiger spa. hepin i. hepnum time. Hwat zr wi hittum .i. hans 
laghsaghu er allum mannum barfflikt er. pet seetium wi[r] .i. bok 
pesse. pet o parfft zr. ok bungi er. at pet uilium wil[r] uten lykkia. 
Hwat ok er hin hepne let affat were swa sum er. i. kristnu ret ok 
kirkiu laghum. bet skulum wi[r] til gkiz .i. upbyrizen besseeri bok. 
Ok wilium wir fylghie .i. laghum pemme warum forfeprum. Erik- 
inum helghe. Byrghiri iarli. ok magnus[i] kunung[i] ok aff wari 
brysthyggiu. ok warpt rap. hwat wir gitum til satt. ellr aff takit. sum 
allum snellum sampykkis a. pa skulum wir samen settie til barwee 
aldre manne. er byggie per wir fyrmer saghbum. Bok bessi skiptis 
.i. attee laghe balke. ben fyrsti er kirkiu balker. er man skal <sial> 
sine meb gigme. Anner balker er um kunung. ok kununx eps@gre. 
ok skipwistir hans. ok um ropereet. Pripi balker er um gipte mal. ok 
um erffpir. Fierbi balkzr zr um drap saer. ran. piuffnep. ok fyndir. 
Fempti er um iorpir. Setti er um lgsg¢re kigp ok gizstning. Siundi 
er bygninge balkeer. Attundi ok sibersti zr um bingmal. 


12, 13, 15, 17 letters written but subsequently erased. 21 word omitted by 
scribe, supplied by Schlyter (1834, 7) from other manuscripts. 


XX B: THE TOWN LAW OF FLENSBORG 


Apparently first written in Latin, this law was revised and put into 
Danish about 1300. The principal manuscript of the Danish text (now 
in Flensborg Stadsarkiv) stems from this period. The extracts printed 
below are found on ff. 1-2 (preface and Vm arf), 14-15 (skipthiuf, 
skip i hauen). The complete text is published (without commentary) 
in Kroman (1951), 113-35, the sections below on pp. 113-14, 128. 


Notes on the language 


1. Monophthongisation of /ei/ /dy/ is marked throughout (except in the 
negative adverb ‘ey’ (6), cf. modern Danish and Swedish e/), e.g. them (5) ‘them’, 
door (8) ‘dies’, (han) gome (19) ‘[let him] keep’, O. Icel. beim, deyr, geymi. 

2. Labial mutation is absent in (the) hafth (6) ‘they had’, O. Icel. beir 
hoefou. It is however marked in bgrn (13), borne (11) ‘children’, logh (13) 
‘law’. The product of labial mutation regularly develops to /¢/ in Danish 
when immediately followed by /l/ and /r/ (cf. modern Danish g/ ‘beer’, grn 
‘eagle’). N. pl. Jogh has exceptionally retained the mutated vowel (albeit 
probably as /o/); other neuter nouns with root /a/ exhibit the same vowel in 
sg. and pl., e.g. Jand ‘country’ ‘countries’, blath ‘leaf’ ‘leaves’. Forms such 
as oll (8) ‘all’ do not reflect labial mutation, but rather rounding of /a/ 
immediately before /l:/ (common in manuscripts from southern Jutland), cf. 
olle (4), olt (20) ‘all’, O. Icel. allir, allt. 

3. Front mutation is absent in the sg. pres. indic. forms taker (9) ‘takes’, 
hauer (11) ‘has’, kummeer (32) ‘comes’, O. Icel. tekr, hefr, komr. It is however 
found in fer (19) ‘gets’, heuer (22) ‘has’, which is in keeping with the 
position in many Jutlandic dialects past and present (cf. above). 

4. Breaking is absent from stz/ (29) ‘steals’. Jutlandic follows West Norse 
in being less prone to breaking than the generality of eastern dialects, cf. O. 
Icel. stelr, O. Swed. and central and eastern O. Dan. stizl. 

5. The scribe writes ‘iu’ rather than ‘io’ in iutland (5) ‘Jutland’, skipthiuf 
(28) ‘ship thief’, cf. O. Icel. Jétland, pjdfr. Note, however, the forms spiyt 
(15) ‘speer’, stiyp mother (22) ‘stepmother’, nytz (23) ‘[let them] enjoy’, 
which indicate the development /iu:/ > /iy:/ > /y:/ (cf. modern Danish bryde 
‘break’, dyb ‘deep’, nyde ‘enjoy’, but also Jylland ‘Jutland’). 

6. Nasal + /t/ is unassimilated in winter (3) ‘winters’, cf. O. Icel. vetr. We 
also find ‘nt’ written where East as well as West Norse normally has ‘(t)t’, 
e.g. ient (29) ‘[indef. art.]’, sint (32) ‘[refl. poss.]’, O. Icel. eitt, sitt, O. Swed. 
et, sit. These may be unassimilated forms too, but they could be analogical 
new formations in which the root morpheme (i)en-, sin- has been extended 
into the n. sg. 
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7. The -sk verb form appears as -s throughout, e.g. byrizs (1) ‘begins’, 
skiftzs (21) ‘be divided’, ¢kes (26) ‘increases’, cf. O. Icel. byrjask, skiptask, 
eyksk. 

8. Characteristic of central and Jutlandic O. Dan. is the weakening of 
unstressed vowels: on Zealand and the other islands they tend to be reduced to 
[9], commonly written ‘e’ or ‘e’; in Jutland word-final vowels are often 
apocopated (lost). The extracts below show both reduction to [a] and loss, e.g. 
liueer (8) ‘lives’, there (26) ‘their’, kune (17) ‘wife’, hafth (6) ‘had’, «fn (15) 
‘means’, mell (26) ‘between’, scul (29) ‘are to’, cf. O. Icel. lifir, beira, konu, 
hoefou, efni, milli, skulu. 

9. Jutlandic dialects often exhibit diphthongisation of /e:/ and /o:/. In the 
extracts below we find, e.g., ien (9) ‘one’, gwoz (20) ‘property’. It is this 
diphthongisation that gives, for example, modern Danish hjem as opposed 
to Icel. heim, Swed hem. 

10. The forms iauzen (9) ‘equal’, gaghin (27) ‘gain’ may reflect the 
syllabicisation of final /-n/ (cf. O. Icel. jafn, gagn), but it has also been 
suggested that these spellings could represent an early attempt to mark the 
glottal catch (std), characteristic of many kinds of modern Danish. 

11. Little of the inherited Germanic inflexional system remains in the 
Flensborg law text. With a few exceptions nominal and verbal endings are 
either apocopated or appear as -&, -cr, -«s or -s (cf. the examples under item 
8 above, and additionally byries (1) ‘begins’, thers (27) ‘theirs’, O. Icel. 
byrjask, peira). Not only have many of the traditional inflexional distinctions 
disappeared, there has also been much analogical restructuring. We find, for 
example, bymens (1) ‘townsmen’s’, fathers (24) ‘father’s’, thers (27) ‘theirs’, 
where the -s originally appropriate to the gen. sg. of certain nouns, pronouns 
and adjectives has been generalised as a possessive ending (O. Icel. bejar- 
manna, foour, peira); further: klether (10) ‘clothes’ and bgrne (21) 
‘children’, where the plural morphemes -r and -/-e (the latter not uncommon 
in Danish) have been extended to neuter nouns which originally had no plural 
ending in Old Norse (O. Icel. klxdi, bern). 

12. Grammatical gender no longer follows the pattern inherited from 
Germanic (and ultimately Indo-European). Masculine and feminine have 
largely coalesced, while words modifying certain neuter nouns are not marked 
for neuter gender, e.g. thinne scra (4) ‘this legal code’, O. Icel. bessa skra 
(acc. f. sg.), anneen kune& (17) ‘another wife’, O. Icel. adra konu (acc. f. sg.), 
ien par (11) ‘one pair’, O. Icel. einu pari (dat. n. sg.), hwer barn (18-19) 
‘each child’, O. Icel. hvert barn (nom. n. sg.). During the Middle Ages written 
Danish gradually loses the features that distinguish masculine and feminine 
gender, leading to the two-gender system of the modern standard language. 
Most Jutlandic dialects ultimately drop the neuter sg. -t marker in adjectives, 
while an area of western Jutland abandons the old gender system entirely, 
introducing a new distinction between countable nouns, which are common 
(m. + f.) gender, and non-countables, which are neuter. The confusion seen 
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in the extract below is presumably an indication of the way grammatical 
gender was developing in Jutland. 

13. As early as medieval Danish we find that counting between 50 and 99 
may be by the score, as it is in the modern language. Here fiyrsin tiughe (2) 
denotes ‘eighty’, i.e. ‘four times twenty’ (modern Danish firs). 


w 
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Her byries bymens skra af fleensborgh. 


Fra wors heerre aar, thusend winter. oc tuhundreth. fiyrsin tiughe, 
oc fiyre: winter. a fyrmer wor frugh aften.! aldermen oc rathmen, oc 
olle bymeen i flensborgh, lote scriue thinne scra, ther hertugh 
woldemar af iutland gaf them. oc stathfeest meth sin naath oc wold. 
for thi at the hafth ey fyr statheligh skra. 


Vm arf. 


Af husbond dggr i by, oc husfrugh liuer. i oll arf skift, oc af oll arf, 
hun take iauzn lgt with aruing ther mest taker. Ther yueer ien full 
seng. Af thry par klether, take hun then methelst. af tu par then 
krankeer. af ien par, faangzer hun ekki. Af hun hauer athelkune béme. 
the mugh kraue there feethern, hwanneer the wile. Enn liueer father, 
oc dggr mother. meth engi logh, bgrn krauz theree metheern. tho at 
father taker annen husfrg. Father scal tho giue hwer syn thre mark 
penning. skiold. sw¢rth. oc spiyt. af efn eer til. 


Vm arf. 


Ther father taker annen kune. for brollep. eller brolleps dagh. 
father gif ut born methern.’ eller nefne gwoth witne til, myket hweer 
barn feeer til siit methern. Oc han ggme thet e meth the wile. En 
for glomer han thet. tha skal olt hans gwoz, oc thet gwoz ther han 
feek meth hans kune skiftes iauzent i tu. oc halft take hans bgrne. oc 
halft han meth there stiyp mother. Af hun heuer born fyr with annen 
sin gift man.* the nyte then same ret, ther sagh er. En brollups kost 
skal af fathers lot ut gange. sum mothers iorthe ferth. af ien barn lgt.* 


Vm arf. 


E meth arf er mell father oc bgrn vskift. gkes there gooz, eller 
ngkes. gaghin oc skathe were oll thers. 


skipthiuf 


Hwo sum stl i skip. skipmen scul ham settee i ient vbygd gland 
meeth tunder oc eldiern. oc thrigi dagh cost. 
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skip 1 hauen 


Hwanner skip kummeer i hafn. enik skipman ma fgre sint gooz af 
skip, vteen styreman, oc skipmenz orlof. 


Notes 


' 15th August, the festival of the Assumption. The Latin text of the 
law has in crastino assumptionis beatae uirginis, i.e. 16th August. 


2 ‘Where the father takes another wife, the father is to distribute to 
the children the inheritance which comes from the mother before the 
wedding or the wedding day.’ 


3 ‘If she already has children by another husband . . .’ 


4 «But the wedding expenses are to be taken from the father’s share, 
[just] as the mother’s funeral [expenses are to be taken] from one 
child’s share [of the inheritance].’ 
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XX C: ERIK’S CHRONICLE (ERIKSKR@NIKAN) 


Erik’s Chronicle is a verse history of Swedish political affairs covering 
the period from the early thirteenth century until the election of Magnus 
Eriksson as king in 1319. Although the text was probably composed 
in the 1320s, the earliest extant manuscripts are from the second half 
of the fifteenth century. The genesis of Erik’s Chronicle is poorly 
understood. Some have thought to see traces of Vastergotland dialect 
in the text, and have connected the work to that part of Sweden, but 
in the forms in which we have the poem it is the late medieval character 
of the O. Swed. that is most striking. The extract printed below, lines 
862-93 of the poem, is taken from p. 20 of Royal Library, Stockholm, 
MS D 2, dated 1470-80. The complete manuscript is edited in Pipping 
(1921), and there is a detailed commentary on Erik’s Chronicle in 
Pipping (1926). See also Rosén (1959). 


Notes on the language 


1. Monophthongisation of /ei/ /dy/ is marked throughout, e.g. swena flere 
(5) ‘many squires’, /6dst (8) ‘untied’, O. Icel. sveinar fleiri, leyst. 

2. Labial mutation is absent, e.g. haffdo (8) ‘had’, allom (11) ‘all’, margh 
(28, 32) ‘many a’, O. Icel. hefou, gllum, morg. 

3. The scribe writes ‘u’ rather than ‘o’ in skutin (27) ‘pushed aside’, brutin 
(28) ‘broken’, O. Icel. skotin, brotin. 

4. The scribe writes ‘iw’ rather than ‘io’ in the nickname diwr (21), O. 
Icel. dyr (<*deura), Faroese djor. 

5. Segmentation of /d/ between /n:/ and /r/ and of /p/ between /m/ and /n/ 
is found (cf. passage A, Notes on the language 9), e.g. andre (5) ‘other’, 
kompne (3) ‘come [pp.]’, O. Icel. adrir (< *annrir, *anprir), komnir. 

6. The vowels of unstressed syllables are mostly written ‘a’, ‘e’, ‘o’ as in 
modern Swedish, though ‘i’ and ‘uw’ also occur, e.g. thera (8) ‘their’, hallande 
(18) ‘Halland [dat. sg.]’, waro (3) ‘were’, bordhin (27) ‘the tables’, Jupu (30) 
‘ran [3rd pl.]’ ‘knocked’, O. Icel. beira, Hallandi, varu, bordin, hlupu. The 
rules governing the spoken and written forms of unstressed vowels in O. 
Swed. are complex, but by the second half of the fifteenth century ‘a’, ‘e’ 
and ‘o’ predominate in writing. The form sagdo in line 11 is presumably a 
scribal error, since the subject is singular. 

7. M. nom. pl. -r is lost, e.g. kompne (3) ‘come [pp.]’, andre slike (21) 
‘other such [people]’, swena (5) ‘squires’, O. Icel. komnir, adrir slikir, sveinar. 
This is a reflection of a general tendency in O. Swed. for historical [R] (so- 
called ‘palatal r’) to be dropped in unstressed position immediately following 
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a vowel. The tendency is seen most clearly in certain texts from Ostergotland 
and Smaland, and seems to weaken in dialects further north and east. 

8. There is evidence for the lengthening of short stressed syllables, a 
development that affected all forms of Scandinavian in one way or another 
between c.1200 and 1550, e.g. samma (2) ‘same’ (lengthened consonant), 
wiid (9) ‘at’, maat (9) ‘food’ (lengthened vowel), O. Icel. semu, vid, mat. 

9. The inherited Germanic inflexional system has in large part been 
abandoned. This is not the result of the merger or loss of unstressed vowels 
as in Zealandic and Jutlandic Danish, but stems chiefly from a failure (of 
uncertain cause) to maintain the inflexional distinctions still potentially 
available in the language. Acc. replaces dat. in gawo sik (7) ‘gave themselves’, 
aff sik (8) ‘from themselves’, O. Icel. gdafu sér, af sér; acc. replaces gen. in 
jnnan then samma tiidh (2) ‘within the same period’, mellom gardhin ok ena 
broo (15) ‘between the farm and a certain bridge’, O. Icel. innan + gen. 
(normally), (4/i) milli/millum + gen.; indeterminate case replaces gen. in til 
swerike (22) ‘to Sweden’, O. Icel. til Svipjddar; dat. replaces acc. in elskade 
them (26) ‘loved them’, O. Icel. e/skadi pd; the demands of rhyme overwhelm 
the strong nom. m. sg. adjectival ending in, e.g., goodh (13) ‘fine’, stark (19) 
‘strong’, O. Icel. gddr, sterkr; acc. m. sg. then has replaced nom. m. sg. sa 
(10) ‘that’ (a very early change in O. Swed., cf. passage A, Notes on the 
language 11), and acc. f. sg. ba (2) ‘that’ ‘the’, O. Icel. sda, bd. 

10. Middle Low German influence is seen in the loan words helade (13) 
‘warrior’, kamp (14) ‘battle’, bestoodh (14) ‘fought’, bleff (32) ‘remained’ 
(cf. Low German helet, kamp, bestan, bliven). Note also the prefix be- (cf. 
Low German be-), which becomes productive in the mainland Scandinavian 
languages. The phrases The danske (3) ‘the Danes’ and the vplenzske (12) 
‘the Upplanders’, with their preposed definite articles, are probably also Low 
German inspired (cf. O. Icel. danir, upplendingar). 

11. Danish influence, not uncommon in late O. Swed., is found in the 
replacement of the reflexive pronoun and reflexive possessive by the 
corresponding 3rd pl. pronoun and possessive, e.g. them (25) ‘themselves’, 
thera (8) ‘their’, for sik, sina(r). 


XX C: ERIK’S CHRONICLE (ERIKSKR@NIKAN) 


jNnan Etake war een striidh 
tha jnnan then samma tiidh! 
3 The danske? waro tha kompne tiit 
herra benkt aff alsd ok palne hwit 
Ok andre riddare ok swena flere 
6 wel hwndrada orss ok en mere 
Ok gawo sik alle godha trést 
ok haffdo thera plator aff sik 16dst 
9 Ok satho wiid bord ok fingo sik maat 
tha Opte then man i treno saat 
Ok sagdo them allom tidhande 
12 at the vplanzske? komo ther ridhande 
Herra wlff karsson een helade goodh 
huilkin kamp han ther bestoodh 
15 mellom gardhin ok ena broo 
han sagde ther aff z til han doo 
wel twhundradhe orss waro thee 
18 herra peder porsse aff hallande 
een rasker helade fromer ok stark 
han war wt driffwen aff danmark 
21 Ok offe diwr ok andre slike 
the waro tha rymde til swerike* 
Ok haffdo eth hertoghanom? eth hald 
24 hertoghen lente them gotz ok wald® 
Swa at the matto them wel nera 
ok elskade them wel ok haffde them kera 
27 bordhin wordo tha rasklika skutin 
ok margh dor sonder brutin 
The hafdo summi latit sina hesta i stal 
30 thera swena lupu hwar annan vm koll 
Thera 6rss waro tha rasklika hent 
margh plata bleff ther ospent 


23 eth (1)] error for aff ‘from’; the scribe probably anticipated the following 
eth. 
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Notes 


'Tn 1277, following certain other acts of war committed by the Danes 
and the deposed Swedish king Valdemar Birgirsson in south-western 
Sweden. 


2 The Danish forces. 


3 The Swedish forces, fighting on behalf of the Swedish king, Magnus 
Birgirsson, younger brother of Valdemar. 


4 Tf Peder Porsse and Offe Diwr are to be identified with the Peder 
Porse and Uffo Dyre who were said to be among those responsible 
for the murder of the Danish king, Erik Klipping, we have to assume 
a chronological error in Erik’s Chronicle, since the murder did not 
take place until 1286, nine years after the events portrayed here. There 
is evidence to suggest that at least some of those implicated in the 
death of King Erik fled to Sweden and obtained protection from King 
Magnus (Pipping (1926), 339-40; see also note 5 below). 


> Before he became king of Sweden, Magnus bore the title ‘duke’. He 
was elected king in 1275, but Erik’s Chronicle has got events out of 
order (cf. note 4 above). 


6 Magnus gave the fleeing Danes succour (hald), granting them estates 
and power (i.e. fiefs). 


XX D: THE MARIAGER BOOK OF LEGENDS 


The Mariager Book of Legends is the (modern) title given to manu- 
script GKS 1586 4to (Royal Library, Copenhagen), a compilation of 
hagiographic literature and miracles translated into Danish from Latin, 
focusing in particular on the life and works of St Jerome (c.345—420). 
GKS 1586 4to dates itself to 1488, and states that it was written in the 
Birgittine monastery of Mariager, north-eastern Jutland, by brother 
Nicolaus Magni. Rather than Jutlandic, the language reflects the 
embryonic Zealandic standard that came increasingly to characterise 
late medieval written Danish, although various Jutlandic features can 
be found here and there throughout the manuscript. The extract printed 
below is taken from an apocryphal letter of St Cyril (c.3 15-86), Bishop 
of Jerusalem (c.349-86), to St Augustine (354430), Bishop of Hippo 
(North Africa, c.396—430), and is found on ff. 97v—98r of GKS 1586 
4to. The complete manuscript is published in Knudsen (1917-30). 


Notes on the language 


1. Monophthongisation of /ei/ /dy/ is marked throughout (except in the 
negative adverb ‘ey’ (12), cf. modern Danish and Swedish ej), e.g. them (3) 
‘them’, helighet (4) ‘holiness’, hgrdhe (11) ‘heard [pp.]’, O. Icel. beim, 
heilagleiki, heyro. 

2. Front mutation is absent in the preterite subjunctive form haffdhz (2) 
‘had’ as is usual in East Norse, O. Icel. hefoir (though it is questionable how 
far a separate subjunctive mood is still a recognisable category in Danish at 
this late date). 

3. Breaking is found in iek (8, 12) ‘I’, O. Icel ek. The original broken form 
is iak (thus O. Swed., cf. modern Swed. jag), but in Danish the [j] fronts the 
immediately following /a/ (modern Dan. jeg). 

4. The form sywffn (14) for earlier sjun ‘vision’ ‘revelation’, O. Icel. sjén, 
syn, seems to reflect a north-eastern Jutlandic dialect development whereby 
[ju:] > Lyw]. 

5. The -sk form of the verb appears as -s in lighnes (5) ‘resembles’, O. Icel. 
likisk. 

6. The segmentation of /d/, /b/ and /p/ occurs in O. Dan. as well as O. Swed. 
(cf. passage A, Notes on the language 9), but in Dan. the development is in 
most cases reversed during the fourteenth century. However, /d/ sometimes 
remains between /n:/ and /r/, as in andhre (5) ‘other’ (<*annrir, *anprir.). 

7. The vowels of unstressed syllables are written ‘-e’ or ‘-z’, both almost 
certainly reflecting some form of the central vowel [9], e.g. withe (1) ‘know’, 
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seendhe (4) ‘sent’, sthorz (10) ‘great’, ware (11) ‘were’, O. Icel. vita, sendir, 
storu, varu. Although the manuscript was written in Jutland, there are only 
occasional signs of the apocope of word-final vowels, as in the weak adjectival 
form hedherligh (15) ‘honourable’, O. Icel. heidarligi. 

8. Vowel + voiced velar spirant [y] is normally diphthongised in medieval 
Danish. Following back vowels [y] > [w], which is reflected in the forms 
saffdh (2) ‘told’, saw (< sagh, with analogical [¥]) (15) ‘saw’, O. Icel. sagt, sd. 

9. In O. Dan. /p/ /t/ /k/ > /b/ /d/ /g/ medially between vowels and finally 
immediately following a vowel. This development is only sporadically 
marked in pre-Reformation writing, cf. noghet (< nokot) (3) ‘something’, 
liighe (4) ‘comparable’, but withe (1) ‘know’, oc (passim) ‘and’, iek (8) ‘T’, 
O. Icel. nekkut, likr, vita, ok, ek, modern Dan. noget, lig, vide, og, jeg. 

10. The inherited Germanic inflexional system has been almost wholly 
abandoned and replaced by something akin to the system of standard modern 
Danish. Morphological case is not much in evidence outside personal pronouns, 
and verbs are inflected for number and little else (this feature was finally 
discarded from the written language in the late nineteenth century). Lack of 
case inflexion can be seen in, e.g., i thyne breffwe (3) ‘in your letters’, aff 
menneske (11) ‘by people’, for manghe daghe (16) ‘many days ago’, O. Icel. 
i bréfum pinum, af mennum, fyrir mergum dogum (all dat.); there is no gender 
marking in, e.g., thyne breffwe (3) ‘your letters’ (with analogical plural -z/-e, 
cf. O. Icel. nom./acc. pl. bréf pin), eren (5) ‘the glory’ (f. indistinguishable 
from m.); the absence of personal inflexion from verbs is documented in, 
e.g., thu haffdhe (2) ‘you had’, Wij som withe (9) ‘we who know’, O. Icel. bit 
hefoir, vér sem vitum. Preserved inflexional distinctions are, e.g., war (4) 
‘was’, ware (11) ‘were’, iek (13) ‘I’, mik (16) ‘me’, Wij (9) ‘we’, oss (8) ‘us’. 

11. Middle Low German influence is seen in the loan words ere(n) (5) 
‘honour’ ‘glory’, bewiisthe (6) ‘demonstrated’, megtughe (6) ‘powerful’, 
thwiffwell (7) ‘doubt’, forklare (12) ‘establish’ (cf. Low German ére, bewisen, 
mechtich, twivel, vorklaren). Note also the prefixes be- and for- and the suffix 
-het (Low German be-, vor-, -heit), which become productive in the mainland 
Scandinavian languages (as already here in, e.g., helighet (4) ‘holiness’, 
sandhet (8) ‘truth’, where -het is used to derive abstract nouns from native 
adjectives). 

12. The orthography reflects a tendency to employ superfluous consonants, 
a usage which reached its culmination in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
handwritten Danish, e.g. haffdhe (2) ‘had’, skreffsth (3) ‘wrote’, thwiffwell 
(7) ‘doubt’. 
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Keresthe Augustine sigher sanctus Cyrillus Thu skalth withe At 
manghe haffwe ther vndher paa ligherwiiss som thu haffdhe saffdh 
them noghet nyth oc vh¢grligth Ther thu skreffsth i thyne breffwe 
som thu sendhe mik. at jeronimus war lighe i helighet johanni 
baptisthe. oc andhre apostele Oc at han lighnes them oc i eren 
Hwicketh thu bewiisthe meth megtughe skell oc vndherlighe sywffn 
Sanneligh ther er enghen thwiffwell vppa Men thet er alzwerdugsth 
at throo j all sannesthe sandhet oc gudelighet Oc weenther iek at oss 
skall enghen vndher oc thwiffwell hendhe ther om Wij som withe 
hans helgesthe leffneth. oc hans sthore vndherlighe jzrthegne som 
aldrigh ware férre hgrdhe aff menneske Oc forthy at thyne skell 
ware swa sthore till at forklare thes sandhet Tha bgr thet sik ey at iek 
skall ther till legghe noghre lethe skell oc eenfaldughe Thy will iek 
offwergiffwe them alle oc sighe aff een vndherligh sywffn som then 
hedherligh Cyrillus biscopp i alexandria saw som han withner i sith 
breff ther han seendhe mik for manghe daghe 


XXI: EIRIKS SAGA RAUDA 


There are various literary sources for our knowledge of medieval Norse 
visits to America (Vinland, Markland). As early as c.1073, Adam of 
Bremen writes in his Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum (see 
pp. 56 and 60 above) that Sven Estridsson, the Danish king and one of 
Adam’s main informants, ‘also told me of another island discovered 
by many in that ocean’. Adam continues: ‘It is called Wineland because 
vines grow there of their own accord, producing the most excellent 
wine. Moreoever, that unsown crops abound there, we have ascertained 
not from fabulous conjecture but from the reliable report of the Danes.’ 
Half a century or so later, Ari Porgilsson in his Islendingabok alludes 
to the inhabitants of Vinland, the Skrelingar, in connection with traces 
of human beings found by Eirfkr rau6i in Greenland (see p. 105 and 
note 30 to Text VIII above). An Icelandic geographical treatise 
(landalysing) which may be as old as the beginning of the thirteenth 
century mentions Helluland (cf. lines 21-25 below), Markland (cf. 
lines 26—29 below) and Vinland and says that some people think that 
Vinland is an extension of Africa (cf. HOIC 104-06; Alfredi islenzk I 
1908, 12). The two ‘Vinland sagas’, Grenlendinga saga and Eiriks 
saga rauda (respectively about 25 and 40 pages in the editions in the 
Islenzk fornrit series) contain circumstantial, but often unreliable, 
accounts of various voyages said to have been made to Vinland. An 
Icelandic annal for the year 1347 records a visit to Markland by a 
party of Greenlanders that must have taken place at about that time 
(cf. HOIC 104). 

It can be safely deduced from literary evidence alone that the Norse 
visited the American continent centuries before Columbus’s voyages 
to it around 1500. In 1960, however, the Norwegian Helge Ingstad 
made the significant archaeological discovery of a Norse site at L’ Anse 
aux Meadows on the northern tip of Newfoundland, and this he 
subsequently excavated in the following decade together with his 
archaeologist wife, Anne Stine Ingstad. The site at L’Anse aux 
Meadows consists of the remains of three largish halls and five other 
buildings, one of which was used for producing iron from local bog- 
ore. Radiocarbon analyses indicate a general dating to around the year 
1000. It appears to have been occupied over a relatively short period 
of time and may have lain deserted for a year or more between visits. 
An important activity there seems to have been the repair of ships. 
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There is little or no archaeological sign at L’Anse aux Meadows of 
any crop or animal husbandry. 

Few, then, now doubt that the Norsemen visited the mainland of the 
North American continent in the Middle Ages. The historical realities 
were probably somewhat as follows. The first visits can reasonably be 
dated to the period 980-1010 and it is quite possible that, as some 
written sources suggest, it was Leifr, son of Eirikr raudi, or some other 
member of Eirikr’s circle, who made the first landings. Over the next 
three and a half centuries or so there would doubtless have been many 
voyages to North America, of only a few of which there is any record in 
the written sources. Most of these would have had their starting point 
in the Eastern Settlement of the Norse colony in Greenland (cf. notes 
26 and 27 to Text VIII above) and many would probably only have 
reached the closest part of the mainland, Labrador, from where much- 
needed timber might be fetched. The finds at L’Anse aux Meadows 
confirm beyond doubt the presence of the Norsemen in Newfoundland. 
And it is entirely probable that they got further south, very possibly to 
the southern side of the Gulf of St Lawrence (and there found the wild 
grapes growing which gave rise to the name Vinland; cf. note 8 below). 
On the other hand, it is far less certain that they rounded the inhospitable 
coasts of Nova Scotia and penetrated further down the eastern coasts 
of what is now the U.S.A. In such areas as they did visit, they doubtless 
encountered members of the indigenous population, whether Inuit or 
Native American, whom they called ‘Skrelingar’ (cf. note 13 below). 
Some of the sources (e.g. the extract from Eriks saga rauda edited 
here) suggest that permanent agrarian colonisation was intended at 
least by Porfinnr karlsefni Pérdarson. But while Porfinnr may have 
been a historical figure who mounted a major expedition to Vinland 
(and whose son Snorri may indeed have been born in North America), 
the evidence of archaeology for actual settlement is virtually non- 
existent. Quite why the Norsemen failed to establish any permanent 
foothold in North America is difficult to say (cf. Perkins 2004, 62-63 
and references there). The sources themselves suggest that the hostility 
of the Skrelingar played a major part in discouraging settlement by 
the Norsemen (cf. lines 153-54 below). This may have been a factor. 
But it was probably as much the length and tenuousness of lines of 
communication with the nearest Norse settlement in Greenland, itself 
small and fragile, that were decisive. At all events it seems likely that 
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the last Norse voyages from Greenland to North America took place 
around or not long after 1350, and by the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the Greenland colony itself appears to have been in terminal 
decline. 

As already indicated, it is Eiriks saga rauda and Grenlendinga saga 
that give the most detailed medieval accounts of visits to Vinland. 
Eiriks saga rauda must have been written before c.1302—10, the date 
of the oldest text (in Hauksb6k, AM 544 4to). There are certain reasons 
to suggest that this saga was first written no earlier than 1263, but 
these are not entirely decisive and some scholars believe that it may 
have existed, in some version or other, as early as the first decades of 
the thirteenth century (cf. IF IV 1985, 367-69; Perkins 2004, 34-36, 
52-53). Grenlendinga saga cannot be dated more precisely than to 
between about 1200 (the time that saga-writing is thought to have 
begun) and c.1387 (the date of the sole manuscript, Flateyjarbok). 
Although some of the same main characters appear in the two sagas 
and they both have accounts of voyages to Vinland as an important 
part of their narrative, there are also substantial differences between 
the stories they tell. In addition to an initial sighting by one Bjarni 
Herjélfsson, Grenlendinga saga tells of four separate visits to Vinland, 
under the leadership of Leifr (son of Eirikr raudi), Porvaldr (also 
Eirikr’s son), Porfinnr karlsefni and Freydis (said to be the daughter 
of Eirfkr) respectively. Eiriks saga rauda has no mention of the sighting 
by Bjarni Herjélfsson and tells of only two visits (an unplanned visit 
by Leifr in ch. 5 and Porfinnr karlefni’s expedition in chs 8-12). It is 
uncertain what relationship there is between Grenlendinga saga and 
Eiriks saga rauda and which of them is the older. It is perhaps more 
likely that Greenlendinga saga was written first and that it is, on the 
whole, truer to historical reality. Eirtks saga rauda appears to be more 
concerned with telling the life-story of Porfinnr karlsefni and more 
particularly that of his wife Gudridr Porbjarnardottir. But whichever 
of the two sagas is taken as the older, the possibility cannot be excluded 
that the author of the later of them knew the earlier in some way and 
used it as a source. 

While the Vinland Sagas are the most detailed accounts of Norse 
visits to America, their limitations as historical sources must be 
emphasised. They were written at the earliest some two hundred years 
after the events they purport to describe took place. They contradict 
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each other in various ways. They present a vague and confused picture 
of the topography of the lands in the West. Some of the place-names 
they mention are doubtless fictional and those that may be genuine 
are difficult or impossible to locate with any degree of certainty (cf. 
note | below). The descriptions given of the Skreelingar are distorted 
in certain respects (cf. note 13 below). Alongside the named persons 
in Eiriks saga rauda and Grenlendinga saga who probably existed in 
reality (e.g. Leifr Eiriksson, Porfinnr karlsefni Pérdarson), there are 
also a number who are entirely fictional. Thus the Pérhallr veidimaér 
of Eiriks saga rauda is an invented character (cf. line 9 and note 2 
below); and doubtless the daughter of Eirikr rau6i called Freydis who 
appears both in Eiriks saga rauda and Grenlendinga saga is also 
entirely fictional and the expedition she and her husband are said in 
ch. 7 of Grenlendinga saga to have undertaken never took place; cf. 
Perkins (2004, 46-53). The narratives contain much exaggeration and 
the fantastic sometimes intrudes (cf. the story of Freydis in lines 132-42 
and that of the uniped in lines 172—91 below). The aim of the authors 
was often more to tell a good story than to record history. As historical 
sources, then, the Vinland Sagas must be approached with a high degree 
of circumspection and their shortcomings never lost sight of. But with 
this said, it must also be stressed that the stories they tell and the picture 
they give of the lands in the West must often contain some kernel of 
historical truth, and an expedition to North America led by a historical 
Porfinnr karlsefni very possibly really did take place. 

For his account of Vinland and Porfinnr karlsefni’s expedition there, 
the author of Eiriks saga could well have had at least some genuine 
and accurate information, quite possibly in oral form. He may well 
have read Greenlendinga saga (see above). It has been argued that he 
knew at first hand Adam of Bremen’s Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae 
pontificum (see above) and was influenced by it. He may also have 
been influenced by sagas (such as Yngvars saga vidferla) which tell 
of Scandinavian expeditions in Russia and eastwards from there. The 
three verses which he incorporates into his narrative (see note 11 and 
lines 183-90) were probably not his own compositions and must 
therefore be ranked amongst the saga’s sources for the passages in 
which they occur. 

The excerpts edited here are from the saga now generally known as 
Eiriks saga rauoa and its heading in 557 (f. 2711) is Saga Eiriks rauoa. 
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It is possible that in 544 the saga had the heading Saga Porfinns 
karlsefnis, though if so it is no longer legible, and this could even have 
been its original name (cf. IF IV 1985, 338-41). Certainly the saga 
concerns itself more than with any other persons with Porfinnr karlsefni, 
son of Pérdr hesthof6i, and perhaps more particularly with Gudri6r, 
daughter of the Porbjorn mentioned in line 16 below. Its ch. 3 tells of 
Gu6ri6r’s arrival in Greenland with her father, ch. 6 of her marriage to 
Porsteinn, son of Eirikr raudi, and Porsteinn’s subsequent death. Ch. 7 
introduces Porfinnr karlsefni and relates how he sails to Greenland 
together with Snorri Porbrandsson, Bjarni Grimdlfsson and Porhallr 
Gamlason (see lines 3—5 below); it also tells of Porfinnr’s marriage to 
the widowed Guoriér. It has been related in ch. 5 how Leifr, son of 
Eirikr raudi, went to Norway where King Oléfr Tryggvason bade him 
preach Christianity in Greenland. We are told in the briefest terms 
how, on his voyage back to Greenland, he unexpectedly came across 
lands before unknown, where grape-vines and self-sown wheat grew 
([F IV 1985, 415). In Greenland he successfully preached the faith; 
further, there was much talk there of sailing in search of the country 
he had discovered. At the beginning of ch. 8, the scene is set at 
Brattahli6, the home of Eirfkr rau6di in Greenland after Porfinnr’s 
marriage to Guorior. It should be noted that the text of 557 is here, as 
elsewhere, somewhat corrupt and the start of a new chapter is not 
marked. Some of the characters who play a part in the subsequent 
narrative are only cursorily introduced or not at all (like Freydis, 
daughter of Eirfkr rau6i and wife of Porvardr, for instance; see lines 
132 and 162). On the historicity of the various characters in the saga, 
see Perkins (2004, 46-53). 

Eiriks saga rauoa is preserved in two vellums: (1) AM 544 4to (= 
544), part of the important codex Hauksbok (cf. MS 271-72) named 
after Haukr Erlendsson (d. 1334) and written in the first decade of the 
fourteenth century. The text of Firiks saga was written partly by Haukr 
himself and partly by two other scribes. (2) AM 557 4to (Skalholtsb6k; 
= 557), probably written around 1420 by Oldfr Loptsson (d. c.1458). 
These two manuscripts present the saga in somewhat different forms. 
557 offers us an often rather garbled text written by a careless and 
unpractised scribe, but one which is probably more faithful to the 
original of the saga than that of 544. 544’s text (as has been shown in 
greatest detail by the Swedish scholar Sven B. F, Jansson in his 1945 
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monograph) appears to have undergone substantial rationalisation and 
revision by its three scribes, including both lengthening and shortening. 
For this reason, 557 (ff. 32v6—33v6; 33v25—35r12) rather than 544 is 
made the basis for the edition of the following excerpts from the saga 
(ch. 8 and chs 10, 11 and 12), though obvious errors are corrected and 
missing words supplied from 544 unless otherwise stated. The text of 
557 is, however, in need of substantial emendation, and while this can 
often be carried out on the basis of the Hauksb6k redaction (in 544), it 
has not been possible to eliminate all its illogicalities (especially the 
topographical ones). This should not be forgotten, and readers must 
reconcile themselves to some measure of inconsistency and obscurity 
remaining (e.g. at lines 146-48). In defence of the scribe of 557, it 
may be said that the manuscript he was copying was quite possibly 
difficult to read, and that some of the imperfections of narrative in his 
text may also have been found in it. The chapter divisions and chapter 
numbering are based partly on the manuscripts, partly on previous 
editions. The scribe of 557 made use of various abbreviations (e.g. for 
the personal name Karlsefni), which are here silently expanded. 
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XXI: EIRIKS SAGA RAUDA 
Porfinnr karlsefni Pérdarson’s expedition to Vinland 
<Chapter 8> 


... 4tludu peir Karlsefni ok Snorri at leita Vinlands! ok tgludu menn 
margt um pat. En pvi lauk sva at beir Karlsefni ok Snorri bjuggu skip 
sitt ok ztludu at leita Vinlands um sumarit. Til beirar feréar rédusk 
peir Bjarni ok Pérhallr meo skip sitt ok pat foruneyti er beim hafoi 
fylgt. 

Madr hét Porvaror. Hann var magr Eirfks rauda. <Hann for ok med 
beim, ok Porvaldr, son Eiriks.> 

Po6rhallr var kalladr veidimadr.? Hann hafdi lengi verit { veidiferum 
med Eiriki um sumrum ok haf6i hann margar var6veizlur. Porhallr var 
mikill vexti, svartr ok bursligr. Hann var heldr vio aldr, édell i skapi, 
hlj6dlyndr, famalugr hversdagliga, undirforull ok p6 atmelasamr ok 
fystisk jafnan hins verra. Hann haf6i litt vid tri blandazk sidan hon 
kom 4 Greenland. Pérhallr var litt vinszeldum horfinn, en pd hafoi Eirikr 
lengi tal af honum haldit. Hann var 4 skipi med beim Porvaldi, pvi at 
honum var vida kunnigt { 6byggdum. Peir hofdu pat skip er Porbjorn 
haf6i it pangat ok rédusk til ferdar med peim Karlsefni, ok varu par 
flestir grcenlenzkir menn 4. A skipum beira var? fj6rir tigir manna annars 
hundrads. 

Sigldu pbeir undan sidan til Vestribyggdar ok til Bjarneyja. Sigldu 
peir badan undan Bjarneyjum nordanveor. Varu peir uti tvau doegr. ba 
fundu peir land ok reru fyrir 4 batum ok kgnnudu landit ok fundu par 
hellur margar ok sva st6rar at tveir menn mattu vel spyrnask f iljar. 
Melrakkar varu par margir. Peir gafu naf<n> landinu ok kolludu 
Helluland. 

Pa sigldu peir nordanvedr tvau deegr ok var pa land fyrir beim ok 
var 4 skégr mikill ok dyr morg. Ey 14 i landsudr undan landinu ok 
fundu peir par bjarndyr ok kolluéu Bjarney. En landit kolludu peir 
Markland, par er sk6grinn <var>. 

Pa er lidin varu tvau deoegr, sja peir land ok peir sigldu undir landit. 
Par var nes, er peir kv4mu at. Peir beittu med landinu ok létu landit 4 


1 No chapter division or heading in 557. 7 Porvaldr 557. 14 pa 557. 
18 fj6rir tigir] written fjgrutigi557. 20 Bjarmeyja557. 22 spelt ‘kavnnavdu’ 
557. 29 var] editorial conjecture. 
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stjOrnborda. Par var @roefi ok strandir langar ok sandar. Fara peir 4 
batum til lands ok fundu kjol af skipi ok kolludu par Kjalarnes. Peir 
gdfu ok nafn strondunum ok kolludu Furdustrandir,* pvi at langt var 
me6 at sigla. PA gjordisk vagskorit landit ok heldu peir skipunum at 
vagunum. 

Pat var pa er Leifr var med Olafi konungi Tryggvasyni ok hann bad 
hann boda kristni 4 Groenlandi> ok pd gaf konungr honum tvé menn 
skozka. Hét karlmaérinn Haki en konan Hekja. Konungr ba6 Leif taka 
til pessara manna ef hann pyrfti skjotleiks vid, pvi at bau varu dyrum 
skjotari.° Pessa menn fengu peir Leifr ok Eirikr til fylgdar vid Karlsefni. 
En er peir hof6u siglt fyrir Furdustrandir, pa létu beir ena skozku menn 
4 land ok ba6u pau hlaupa jf sudratt ok leita landskosta ok koma aptr 
46r prji doegr veri lidin. Pau varu sva buin at pau hofdu pat klzedi er 
pau kolluéu kjafal;’ pat var sva gjort at hattr var 4 upp ok opit at hlisum 
ok engar ermar 4 ok kneppt f milli f6ta; helt par saman knappr ok 
nezla, en ber varu <pau> annars stadar. Peir kgstudu akkerum ok lagu 
par pessa stund. 

Ok er prir dagar varu lidnir hlj6pu pau af landi ofan ok haf6i annat 
peira f hendi vinber en annat hveiti sjalfsait.8 Sagdi Karlsefni at pau 
pottusk fundit hafa landskosti g66a. Toku peir pau 4 skip sitt ok foru 
leidar sinnar, par til er vard fjardskorit. Peir logdu skipunum inn 4 
fjord <e>inn. Par var ey ein ut fyrir ok varu par straumar mikli<r> ok um 
eyna; peir kolludu hana Straumsey. Fugl var par sv4 margr at trautt 
miatti foeti nidr koma i milli eggjanna. Peir heldu inn me6 firdinum ok 
kolludéu hann Straumsfjor6 ok baru farminn af skipunum ok bjuggusk 
par um. Peir hofdu med sér alls konar fé? ok leitudu sér par landsnytja. 
Fjoll varu par ok fagrt var par um at litask. Peir g46u einskis nema at 
kanna landit. Par varu gros mikil. Par varu beir um vetrinn ok gjordisk 
vetr mikill, en ekki fyrir unnit, ok gjordisk illt til matarins, ok t6kusk 
af veidarnar. ba foru peir ut fi eyna ok veentu at par mundi gefa nokkut 
af veidum e6a rekum. Par var pé litit til matfanga en fé peira var6 par 
vel. Sidan hétu peir 4 Gus, at hann sendi peim nokkut til matfanga ok 
var eigi sva bratt vid latit sem beim var annt til. 


33 fengu skj61 557. 35 ok heldu written twice in 557. 39 Hekja written 
‘hakia’ or ‘hekia’ in 557. 41 Leifi557. 42 written enu 557. 45 bjafal 
557. hattr] hattrinn 557. 50 vinker 557. 51 péttisk 557. 53 fjordinn 
557. 61 veidirnar 557. 
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Pérhallr hvarf 4 brott ok gengu menn at leita hans. St66 pat yfir prja 
dcegr i samt. A hinu fj6rda doegri fundu peir Karlsefni ok Bjarni hann 
Poérhall 4 hamargnipu einni. Hann horfdi i lopt upp ok gapdi hann 
bedi augum ok munni ok ngsum ok kl6éra6i sér ok klypti sik ok puldi 
nokkut. Peir spurdu pvi hann veri bar kominn. Hann kva6 pat gngu 
skipta; bad hann pa ekki pat undrask, kvezk sva lengst lifat hafa at 
peir burftu ekki ra6 fyrir honum at gjora. Peir b4du hann fara heim 
me6 sér. Hann gjordi sva. 

Litlu si6ar kom par hvalr, ok drifu menn til ok skaéru hann, en pd 
kenndu menn eigi hvat hval<a> pat var. Karlsefni kunni mikla skyn 4 
hvglum ok kenndi hann po eigi. Penna hval suéu matsveinar ok atu af 
ok var6 p6 ollum illt af. 

ba gengr Pérhallr at ok melti: ‘Var eigi sva at hinn raudskeggjadi 
varo drjigari en Kristr yOvarr? Petta hafda ek nu fyrir skaldskap minn, 
er ek orta um Por fulltriann. Sjaldan hefir hann mér brugéizk.’ 

Ok er menn vissu petta vildu gngvir nyta ok kgstudu fyrir bjorg 
ofan ok sneru sinu mili til Guds miskunnar. Gaf beim pa tt at réa ok 
skorti pd eigi birgdir.!° 

Um varit fara peir inn { Straumsfjor6 ok hofdu fong af hvarutveggja 
landinu, veidar af meginlandinu, eggver ok Utrddra af sj6num.!! 


Chapter 10 


Karlsefni for sudr fyrir land ok Snorri ok Bjarni ok annat 1i6 peira. 
Peir f6ru lengi ok til bess er beir kvamu at 4 peiri er fell af landi ofan ok 
{ vatn ok sva til sj6var. Eyrar varu bar miklar fyrir 4r6sinum, ok maitti 
eigi komask inn i 4na nema at hafloedum. Sigldu peir Karlsefni pa til 
Aréssins ok kolludu { H6pi!* landit. Par fundu peir sjalfsana hveitiakra 
par sem leg@éir varu, en vinvidr allt bar sem holta kenndi. Hverr loekr 
var par fullr af fiskum. Peir gjordu bar grafir sem landit meettisk ok 
flodit gekk efst; ok er Ut fell varu helgir fiskar { grofunum. Par var 
mikill fj9l6i dyra 4 ské6gi meo ollu moti. Peir varu bar halfan manud 
ok skemmtu sér ok urdu vid ekki varir. Fé sitt hofSu peir meo sér. 


66 Bjarni] barmadi 557. 75 hvolum] hvalnum 557. 78 drjugarr (spelt 
‘driugarr’) 557. added after ek 557. 85 Chapter division, no heading 557. 
88 eyjar 557. 91 vin- written twice 557. 
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Ok einn morgin snemma, er beir litudusk um, sau peir niu hidkeipa!? 
ok var veift trjanum af skipunum ok 1ét pvi likast i sem { halmptistum 
ok ferr s6larsinnis.!* b4 melti Karlsefni: 

“Hvat mun petta takna?’ 

Snorri svarar honum: ‘Vera kann axt> betta sé fridartakn ok tokum 
skjold hvitan ok berum { mét.’!> 

Ok sva gjordu peir. 4 reru hinir i m6ét ok undrudusk pa, ok gengu 
peir 4 land. Peir varu smair menn ok illiligir ok illt hof6u peir har 4 
hofdi. Eygdir varu peir mjok ok breidir f kinnunum ok dvoldusk par 
um stund ok undrudusk. Reru sidan i brott ok sudr fyrir nesit. 

Peir hof6u gjort b#Oir sinar upp fra vatninu ok varu sumir skalarnir 
ner meginlandinu en sumir ner vatninu. Nt varu peir par pann vetr. 
Par kom alls eng<i> snjar ok allr fénadr gekk par uti sjalfala. 


Chapter 11 


<Erner vara tok, geta peir at lita einn morgin snemma at fjol6i hidkeipa 
reri sunnan fyrir nesit, sv4 margir sem kolum veri sd<it ok var ba 
veift 4 hverju skipi trjanum. Peir brugdu pa skjoldum upp ok toku 
kaupstefnu sin 4 millum ok vildi pat f6lk helzt kaupa rautt klz0i. Peir 
vildu ok kaupa sver6 ok spjot en bat bonnudu peir Karlsefni ok Snorri. 
Peir hofou 6fglvan belg fyrir kledit ok téku spannarlangt kleéi fyrir 
belg ok bundu um hofud sér, ok for sv4 um stund. En er minnka t6k 
kledit, pa skaru peir { sundr sva at eigi var breidara en pvers fingrar 
breitt. Gafu peir Skreelingar jafnmikit fyrir eda meira. 

Pat bar til at gridungr hlj6p 6r sk6gi, en!® peir Karlsefni Attu, ok gall 
hatt vid. Peir feelask vid, Skreelingar, ok hlaupa ut 4 keipana ok reru 
suér fyrir land. Var6é pa ekki vart vid pa prjar vikur i samt. En er sja 
stund var lidin, sja peir sunnan fara mikinn fjolda skipa Skrelinga, 
svA sem straumr stoedi. Var pa veift trjanum ollum rangscelis ok yla 
allir Skrelingar hatt upp. P4 t6ku peir!’ rauda skjgldu ok baru { mot. 
Gengu pbeir ba saman ok bordusk. Varéd bar skothrid hord. Peir hofou 
ok valslongur, Skrelingar. Pat sj4 peir Karlsefni ok Snorri at beir foerdu 
upp 4 stongum, Skrelingarnir, knott mikinn ok blan at lit ok f16 upp 4 
land yfir lidit ok 1ét illiliga vid bar er nidr kom. Vi6 petta sl6 Otta 
miklum yfir Karlsefni ok 4 116 hans, sva at pa f¥sti einskis annars en 


97 veitt 557. 106 budir] byggdir 557. 109 Chapter division, no heading 
557. 111 pé 557. 
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halda undan ok upp me6 4nni ok til hamra nokkurra. Veittu peir par 
vidtoku harda. 

Freydis kom tt ok sa er peir heldu undan. Hon kalladi: 

‘Pvi renni pér undan slikum <a>uvirdismonnum, sva gildir menn er 
meér beetti likligt at bér mzettid drepa pa sv sem bufé? Ok ef ek hefda 
vapn poetti mér sem ek munda betr berjask en einnhverr y6var.’ 

Peir gafu gngvan gaum hvat sem hon sagdi. Freydis vildi fylgja 
peim ok var6 hon heldr sein, pvi at hon var eigi heil. Gekk hon ba eptir 
peim i skéginn er Skreelingar scekja at henni. Hon fann fyrir sér mann 
daudan, Porbrand Snorrason,!® ok st6d hellusteinn i hofdi honum. 
Sveroit 14 hj honum, ok hon t6k pat upp ok byzk at verja sik meé. ba 
koma Skreelingar at henni. Hon tekr brjéstit upp 6r serkinum ok slettir 
A sverdit. Peir feelask vid ok hlaupa undan ok 4 skip sin ok heldu 4 brottu.!” 
Peir Karlsefni finna hana ok lof<a> happ hennar. 

Tveir menn fellu af Karlsefni, en fj6rir af Skreelingum, en p6 urdu 
peir?° ofrlidi bornir. Fara beir nd til bia sinna ok fhuga hvat fjglmenni 
pat var er at beim sotti 4 landinu. Synisk beim nu at pat eina mun lidit 
hafa verit er 4 skipunum kom, en annat lidit mun hafa verit pver- 
syningar. 

Peir Skrelingar fundu ok mann daudan ok 14 gx hjé honum. <Einn 
peira t6k upp ¢xina ok hgggr med tré, ok pa hverr at Qdrum, ok pétti 
peim vera gersimi ok bita vel»?! Einn peira hj6 i stein ok brotnadi 
gxin. Potti honum pa gngu nyt, er eigi st66 vid grjdtinu, ok kasta6di nidr. 

Peir pottusk nti sj4, pdétt par veri landskostir g66ir, at par mundi 
jafn<am Ofridr ok 6tti 4 liggja af beim er fyrir bjuggu. Bjuggusk peir 4 
brott ok ztludu til sins lands. Sigldu beir norédr fyrir ok fundu fimm 
Skrelinga i skinnhjipum sofanda ok hofdu meo sér skrokka ok f 
dyramerg dreyra blandinn. Virtu peir sv4 at peir mundu gjorvir af 
landinu. Peir drapu pa. 

Sidan fundu peir nes eitt ok <4 fjol6a dyra. Ok pann veg var nesit at 
sj4 sem mykiskan veri, af pvi at dyrin lagu par um vetrna. 

Nut koma peir f Straumsfjor6 ok er bar alls gnottir. Er pat sumra 
manna sggn at pau Bjarni ok Freydis? hafi par eptir verit ok tfu tigir 
manna me peim ok hafi eigi farit lengra, en beir Karlsefni ok Snorri 
hofou suér farit ok fjérir tigir manna ok hafi eigi lengr verit { Hopi en 
vart tva manuou ok hafi hit sama sumar aptr komit. 


154 en peir 557. 159 fjQl6i557. written vag 557. 161 gnottir] konar 557. 
164, 165 hafi] hafdir 557. 
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Karlsefni f6r 4 einu skipi at leita Porhalls,”? en lidit var eptir, ok foru 
peir noror fyrir Kjalarnes, ok berr pa fyrir vestan fram ok var landit 4 
bakboréda beim. Par véru eydimerkr einar. Ok er peir hofdu lengi farit 
fellr <4 af landi ofan 6r austri ok i vestr. Peir log<6>u inn i 4résinn ok 
lagu vid hinn sy6ra bakkann. 


<Chapter 12> 


Pat var einn morgin. Sja peir Karlsefni fyrir ofan rjoérit flekk nokkurn 
sv sem glitadi vid beim ok ceptu peir 4. Pat hroerdisk ok var pat 
einfoetingr ok skyzk ofan bangat sem peir lagu. Porvaldr, son Eiriks 
hins rauda, sat vid styri ok skaut einfeetingr er ¢ smdbarma honum. 
Porvaldr dro ut erina ok melti: 

‘Feitt er um istruna. Gott land hefum vér fengit kostum en b6 megum 
vér varla njota.’ 

Porvaldr do af sari bessu litlu sidar. Pa hleypr einfeetingr a braut ok 
noror aptr. Peir hljopu eptir einfoetingi ok s4u hann stundum. Ok pvi 
nest sem hann leitadi undan, hljép hann tt 4 vag einn. Pa hurfu peir aptr. 

Pa kva6 einn madr kvidling penna: 


Eltu seggir, 

allsatt var pat, 
einn einfceting 
ofan til strandar. 
En kynligr maor 
kosta6i rasar 

hart of stopi«. 
Heyr6u, Karlsefni! 


Peir fru pé i brott ok norér aptr ok pottusk sj4 Einfcetingaland.”4 Vildu 
peir pa eigi lengr heetta 116i sinu. Peir etludu oll <ein> fjoll, pau er f 
H6pi varu ok <pessi> er <nt> fundu peir. Féru peir aptr ok varu i 
Straumsfir6i hinn pridja vetr. 


169 lagu inn i 4résinum 557. 171 No chapter division or heading in 557. 
175-80 sat... aptr] Pa melti Porvaldr: ‘Gott land hofum vér fengit.’ ba 
hleypr einfcetingrinn 4 brott ok noror aptr ok skaut 4dr i smaparma 4 Porvaldi. 
Hann dro tt orina. ba melti Porvaldr: ‘Feitt er um istruna.’577. 180-81 pvi 
nest] editorial conjecture; pétti 557. 192 557 adds at kanna after etludu. 
193 peir before fundu 557. 194 vetr] written vintr 557. Cf. p. 269, 6 above. 
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Gengu menn pa mjok sleitum. Sottu <peir> er kvanlausir varu { hendr 
peim er kvangadir varu. Par kom til hit fyrsta haust Snorri, son 
Karlsefnis, ok var hann <pé privetr> er peir f6ru 4 brott.?° 

Hof6u beir sunnanveor ok hittu Markland ok fundu Skreelinga fimm; 
var einn skeggja6r ok tver konur, born tvau. T6ku peir Karlsefni til 
sveinanna”® en hitt komsk undan ok sukku { jord nidr. En sveinana 
hofdu peir med sér ok kenndu beim mal ok varu skirdir. Peir nefndu 
moour sina Vetildi ok <fodur Ovegi. Peir segdu at konungar stj6rmudu 
Skrelingalandi. Hét annarr Avaldamon, en annarr hét Valdidida.”’ Peir 
kv46u par engi hts ok lagu menn j hellum eda holum. Peir sogdu land 
par Qoru megin gagnvart sinu landi ok gengu menn bar f hvitum kledoum 
ok ceptu hatt ok baru stangir ok foru med flikr. Pat etla menn Hvitra- 
mannaland.”* 


NG kvamu peir til Groenlands ok eru med Eiriki rauda um vetrinn.”? 


197 hann] par pann 557. 205 linu 557. 


201 


204 


207 
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Notes 


' This is the first mention of Vinland in Eiriks saga rauda. The 
subsequent account of Porfinnr karlsefni’s voyage contains various 
place-names, as follows: (a) (referring to Greenland and in addition to 
the term Greenland itself): Vestribygg6 (line 20; cf. notes 27 and 29 to 
Text VIII above), Bjarneyjar (lines 20, 21); (b) (referring apparently 
to lands in the west beyond Greenland): Vinland (lines 2, 4), Helluland 
(line 25), Bjarney (line 28), Markland (lines 29, 198) , Kjalarnes (lines 
33, 167), Furdustrandir (lines 34, 42), Straumsey (line 54), Straums- 
fjordr (lines 56, 83, 161, 194), Hdp (lines 90, 193), Einfoetingaland 
(line 191), Skrelingaland (line 203), Hvitramannaland (lines 206-07). 
544 also refers to [rland it mikla (cf. note 28 below). In connection 
with the names listed under (b), two issues arise: (i) how far they were 
genuine place-names used for localities on the North American 
continent or islands off it, and (ii) how far any of those that are genuine 
can be identified with actual places or areas in North America. As to 
(i), we can be relatively certain that e.g. Markland was a genuine place- 
name and that e.g. Einfoetingaland was not (cf. note 24 below). Cf. 
also note 4 below. In connection with (11), it should be noted that it is 
extremely difficult or impossible to locate any of the place-names which 
may be genuine with any degree of certainty. This applies, for example, 
to Kjalarnes, found both in Eiriks saga rauda and in Grenlendinga 
saga ch. 4. On the other hand, it is quite likely that the place-name 
Markland was used for Labrador. And for some conjecture as to where 
H6p could have been, see note 12 below. Cf. Perkins (2004, 55-57). 


? P6rhallr veidimaor is obviously a fictional character. He conforms to 
the stereotype of the recalcitrant and often mischievous heathen who 
sometimes appears in the sagas and comes to bad end. One of his 
main roles in the narrative of Eiriks saga rauda is to act as a vehicle 
for two verses in ch. 9, which in turn have their own special function 
(cf. note 11 below). The word veidimadr could be used of both 
fishermen and hunters but was particularly used of whalers. Cf. Perkins 
(1976, 65-66, 70). 


3 Lack of concord between verb and subject is found also in lines 32 
and 161; this is not all that uncommon in Old Norse when the subject 
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follows the verb, cf. Text XXIV, lines 4, 14-17, 28-29, 51-52 and 
note 2 below and NION I, 3.9.8.2. 


4 Tt seems unlikely that the word Furdustrandir was ever used by the 
Norsemen as a place-name for any locality or geographical feature in 
North America. The reason the author of Eirks saga rauda had for 
placing these beaches of such length between Greenland and Vinland 
may have been to represent Vinland as much further south and thus 
much closer to Africa than it really was. This may have been in line 
with current geographical theory which regarded Vinland as an exten- 
sion of Africa (cf. the geographical treatise (/andalysing) mentioned 
in the introduction, p. 281 above). This may also explain why the saga 
placed a uniped in Vinland; cf. lines 173-81 and note 24 below. But 
any certainty on a matter like this is impossible. See further Perkins 
(1976, particularly pp. 82-85). 


5 The account (in Eiriks saga rauda ch. 5) of King Olafr Tryggvason 
(on whom see note 33 to Text VHI above) bidding Leifr preach 
Christianity in Greenland and of Leifr subsequently fulfilling this 
mission is in all probability entirely unhistorical. Cf. HOIC 100-01; 
Olafur Halld6rsson (1981). 


© The adjective skozkr is sometimes used in Icelandic sources in the 
sense ‘Irish’ and this meaning may be intended here. Skozkir menn 
seem to have had a reputation for being fleet-footed; cf. Eyrbyggja 
saga, ch. 18 (iF IV 1985, 33) where we are told of a man called Nagli, 
described as mikill madr ok fothvatr and skozkr at kyni. Cf. Nansen 
(1911, 1 339-43); Jones (1986, 283-85). 


7 Andrew Breeze (1998, 5-6) argues that kjafal is a corruption of an 
early Irish word cochall (itself from Latin cucullus) which has a sense 
of ‘cowl, hood, hooded cloak’. On 557’s reading bjafal, cf. IFIV (1985, 
424, note 10), and its reading vinker (an error for vinber) in line 50 below. 


8 Adam of Bremen (see Introduction above), Granlendinga saga and 
Eiriks saga rauoa all imply that grapes grew in the place called Vinland 
(Adam of Bremen calls it Winland) and Adam and Grenlendinga saga 
(IF IV 1985, 253) more or less specifically connect the name given to 
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the country with the presence of grapes there. There has been much 
discussion of the grapes of Vinland. A number of scholars have argued 
that the Norsemen did not find wild grapes in North America and that 
their appearance in the sources must have some other explanation. It 
has, for example, been suggested that the accounts of grapes are purely 
literary borrowings and go back to accounts of the Insulae Fortunatae 
(or similar legendary places) in Isidor of Seville’s Etymologiae and 
classical sources (cf. Nansen 1911, 1345-84; IT 1-65). But such arguments 
are to some extent anticipated and countered by, for instance, Adam’s 
own statement on this matter. Nor is there any good reason for believing 
that berries of some sort (rather then grapes proper) are referred to. 
And an interpretation of the first element of the name Vinland as 
originally the word vin f. (with a short vowel; cf. C-V 707) meaning 
‘pasture’, may be confidently dismissed. Further, there is probably no 
good reason for rejecting the sources’ statement on this matter. Wild 
grapes (e.g. riverbank grapes, Vitis riparia) do grow in eastern North 
America, at present as far north as the St Lawrence River and New 
Brunswick. In the more favourable climatic conditions of the Middle 
Ages they were perhaps to be found rather further north than they are 
today. They were remarked upon by some of the early post-Columbian 
explorers of the area, for example Jacques Cartier, who explored the 
St Lawrence in the 1530s (cf. Gathorne-Hardy 1921, 154-59; Jones 
1986, 123-24). Thus the Norsemen could well have reached the areas 
where grapes grew. The references to self-sown wheat (hveiti sjalfsdit 
in line 50, sjalfsdnir hveitiakrar in line 90; cf. Adam of Bremen’s 
“unsown crops’) is more difficult to explain and there is no mention of 
it in Grenlendinga saga. It is true that Cartier reports fields of wild 
cereals on the St Lawrence. But identification with any known North 
American plant appears rather uncertain. The suggestion that the accounts 
of wheat in Vinland were indeed literary borrowings from legends of 
the Insulae Fortunatae (or similar places) to pair with its grapes, which 
may have existed in reality, is not implausible. Cf. Perkins (2004, 59-60). 


° Both Eiriks saga rauda and Grenlendinga saga imply that the 
Norsemen took livestock with them on their expeditions to Vinland 
(cf. lines 95 and 119-20). There is, however, little or no archaeological 
evidence for this. 
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10 The implication of the saga’s account here is clearly that by 
composing poetry in honour of his patron Porr (cf. Pérr fulltriinn, 
line 79), Pérhallr has persuaded the god to strand a whale as food for 
the starving company. Certainly there is evidence elsewhere that praise- 
poetry was composed in honour of Porr, that the god was thought of as 
something of a hunter and killer of whales and that he had the control 
over wind and wave necessary to beach a whale. But the Norsemen 
had various other forms of magic for luring fish and other sea-animals 
(e.g. seals) to land as well. For example, Adam of Bremen tells how 
the inhabitants of northernmost Norway employ ‘a powerful mumbling 
of words’ to draw whales to land. Nor was such magic the preserve of 
the Norsemen: for example, in Coon (1974, 129-30) there is a descrip- 
tion of how a whale ritualist of the Nootka tribe of Indians (Vancouver 
Island) sought to get whales to drift ashore by a grisly process involving 
a human corpse. This he did after four days of ritual fasting in a remote 
shrine overlooking the sea from which whales could be seen. See further 
on this passage in Eiriks saga rauda, Perkins (2000, 223-30). 


"Tn ch. 9 of Eiriks saga rauda (omitted in the present selection) we 
are told how Porhallr veidima6r, apparently disappointed by the 
absence of wine at Straumsfjorér, breaks away from the main 
expedition with nine others and heads north in search of Vinland. He 
is storm-driven by a westerly wind across to Ireland and there is brutally 
beaten and enslaved and dies. Before he sets sail, two stanzas in 
drottkvett are quoted, which Porhallr is said to have declaimed. In the 
first of these, which the prose tells us was uttered as Pérhallr was 
carrying water on board his ship, he complains that despite being 
promised the finest drink, no wine has touched his lips; he has rather 
to wield a bucket. The second verse is an exhortation to put out to sea 
and to leave others boiling whales on Furdustrandir, though in the 
prose of the saga, it is in Straumsfjor6r that meat from the stranded 
whale is cooked. An older school of saga-criticism, which took the 
sagas far more seriously as history than is now customary, believed 
that these two verses were composed more or less under the circum- 
stances described in the saga. They have even been claimed to be among 
‘the first recorded American poetry’. But in fact it is very unlikely that 
the occasion for the original composition of the verses was that 
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described in the prose of the saga and, as remarked in note 2 above, 
Pérhallr veidimador is not to be regarded as a historical character. On 
the other hand, they were probably not composed by the author of the 
saga either and we can only guess at the circumstances of their origin. 
It is possible that the first verse was composed while the bailing of a 
ship was in progress. The second verse may have been used amongst 
groups of men engaged in hunting whales and processing their blubber 
(cf. Perkins 1976, 69-82). At all events, although the author of the 
saga probably formed his fictitious narrative partly to fit these verses, 
he also cunningly intended his audience to take them as corroboration 
of such details of his narrative as Porhallr’s disappointment at the lack 
of wine at Straumsfjordr and the Furdustrandir of lines 34 and 42, 
which had their own special function in his account (cf. note 4 above). 


'2 Place-names are often presented in this way in Old Norse writings 
(i.e. in the dative case preceded by the preposition normally used with 
them); cf. Text XV:33-34 above and NION I, 3.1.8 (p. 54). 

While attempting to locate the various places mentioned in the 
Vinland Sagas is a hazardous business (cf. note 1 above), it is not 
impossible that Hép was a genuine place-name and also not impossible 
that it referred to a locality on the south-western side of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, more specifically around the mouth of the Miramichi River 
in New Brunswick. Here there are lagoons, sheltered from the sea by 
protective sandbars, to which the Old Norse word hép might be 
applicable (see C—V 281; cf. Wallace 2003, 381 for an aerial 
photograph). It is in this area that some scholars would locate Vinland 
(e.g. Ferguson 2001). Wild grapes are found there, and also the place- 
name Baie du Vin apparently given by post-Columbian French settlers 
referring to them (cf. Crozier 2003, 336). A large concentration of 
Micmac Indians was also to be found there (cf. note 13 below). 
Nevertheless, no certain identification of Hép can be made on the basis 
of these facts. 


'3 With the arrival of these nine skin boats (hiidkeipar) at Hép, the 
Skrelingar are introduced into Eiriks saga rauda and later in the saga 
(lines 153-54) we are told that it is fear of Skreling hostility that 
causes Karlsefni and his band to abandon their attempt to settle in 
Vinland. The Skrelingar are mentioned in various other Old Norse 
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sources, including Ari’s [slendingabok (see Text VIII, lines 69-71), 
Grenlendinga saga and Historia Norwegiae (see History of Norway 
2001, 3). The etymology of the word Skrelingar is uncertain but it 
very probably had pejorative connotations. The Norsemen certainly 
used it of the Inuit (Eskimo) peoples they came into contact with in 
Greenland. But they doubtless also had some contact with Native 
American (American Indian) peoples as well as Inuit in the parts of 
the North American mainland (with Newfoundland) they visited, and 
they appear to have used the word also of them. The accounts of 
Skrelingar in Eirtks saga rauda and in Grenlendinga saga may reflect 
such encounters. There seem to have been Dorset Inuit at least in 
Labrador at the time. And the Native American peoples the Norsemen 
might have come across could have been (the ancestors of) the Innu 
in Labrador, the Beothucks (now extinct) in Newfoundland or the 
Micmacs in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 
Cf. Odess et al. (2000); McAleese (2003). 

The Norsemen would have regarded the hidkeipr (‘skin boat’) as 
the traditional vessel of Skrelingar. One might here here think first of 
the umiaks of the Inuit rather than Indian canoes made of birch-bark. 
But both the Beothucks and the Micmacs seem to have had canoes covered 
with moose or deer skins and were also practised canoeists, and at 
least the Micmacs were traders and evidently owned canoes in largish 
numbers (cf. lines 110-11 and 122—23). See also note 30 to Text VIII. 

Modern scholarship has expended much effort and ingenuity on 
attempting to square Norse accounts of the Skrelingar in the two 
Vinland sagas with what is otherwise known about the Inuit and Native 
Americans who inhabited these parts (cf. e.g. Gathorne-Hardy 1921, 
173-95 for a traditional approach; and for a more modern one, Sverrir 
Jakobsson 2001). There is much that seems realistic in the saga’s 
descriptions. For example, the account of trade between the Norsemen 
and Skrelingar (lines 112—18) seems fairly true to life. The Skreeling 
interest in red cloth makes one think of the Beothuks of Newfoundland 
whose predilection for the colour red probably gave rise to the 
expression “Red Indians’. The incident described in lines 149-52 gives 
quite a realistic picture of a person unacquainted with iron weapons 
(as both the Native Americans and Inuit of the area would have been; 
cf. lines 113-14). The dyramergr dreyra blandinn (‘marrow from 
animal bones mixed with blood’) which the five sleeping Skrelingar 
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have with them in bark containers (lines 155-57) has been interpreted 
as some form of pemmican used as iron rations by certain Native 
American tribes while out hunting (cf. Gathorne-Hardy 1921, 179). 
Much less convincingly, the large sphere used as a weapon by the 
Skreelingar (lines 126—28) has been compared with some sort of ballista 
thought to have been used by an Algonquin people (cf. JON 219, note 
to lines 378-81). Unfortunately, the physical description of the 
Skrelingar in lines 103-04 (where 544 has svartir for 557’s smdir) is 
hardly illuminating. And there are certainly various suspect elements 
in the accounts of the Skrelingar in Eiriks saga. For example, the 
names given to four of them in lines 201-03 were clearly invented on 
the basis of Norse name-elements or other European names (cf. note 
27 below). The accounts of them in Firiks saga could well be influenced 
by stories of exotic peoples encountered by Norsemen on their journeys 
east of Scandinavia (e.g. in Muslim countries). And when we find that 
the Skreling arrow which kills Porvaldr Eiriksson in ch. 4 of Gren- 
lendinga saga is shot by a uniped in ch. 12 of Eiriks saga rauda, we 
see that the inhabitants of Norse America were in danger of joining 
the ranks of the fantastic peoples known to saga-authors from the 
learned literature of medieval Europe. 


'4 As in other cultures, in the Old Norse world anticlockwise motion 
(cf. rangseelis, line 123) had sinister or baleful associations. Conversely, 
clockwise motion (sd/arsinnis) would have been regarded as auspicious 
and conducive to good fortune. The (saga’s) mention of the waving of 
pieces of wood (by the Skrelingar) may be some reminiscence (based on 
observation) of the movement of paddles on (an) Indian or Inuit canoe(s). 


'5 We hear elsewhere of the display of white shields and red shields 
(line 124) as tokens of peace and hostility respectively (cf. the terms 
fridskjoldr, ‘peace-shield’ and herskjoldr, ‘war-shield’); cf. also line 
112 above and Text VI above, line 104 and note 11. But for red shields 
as ‘peace-shields, see Shetelig and Falk (1937, 401). 


'6 en (er in 544) here looks as though it might be being used as a 
relative pronoun; cf. IF IV (1985, 429, note 4); C-V 128. But in this 
instance at any rate, it is better regarded as anacoluthon (‘— and 
Karlsefni and his people owned it —’). 
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'8 Tt is not certain who is referred to here. It is possible that Porbrandr 
Snorrason is an error for Snorri Porbrandsson, mentioned earlier as 
Porfinnr karlefni’s partner and one of the leaders of the expedition 
(e.g. lines 3, 86, 100, 114). Certainly we never hear what eventually 
became of Snorri Porbrandsson at the end of the saga (though cf. lines 
161-65). Alternatively (but perhaps less probably), we must assume 
that Snorri Porbrandsson had with him a son called Porbrandr on the 
expedition and that it is he who is referred to here, although he has not 
been mentioned earlier (cf. Introduction, p. 285 above). See also IF 
IV (1985, 383-84 and 437); Perkins (2004, 50-51). 


'° This episode, in which Freydis appears to put the Skraelingar pursuing 
her to flight by slapping her naked breast with a sword, has mystified 
commentators. For discussion, cf. Barnes (2001, 27—30 and references). 


20 This pronoun refers to Karlsefni and his band; cf. Jansson (1945, 
73, 163-64, 167). 


>! The words in brackets are supplied here from 544. Sven B. F. Jansson 
(1944, 144; cf. 73) regarded them as an addition by the redactor of the 
version in 544, but Olafur Halldérsson (iF IV 1985, 430, note 11) is 
probably right in thinking that they (or words of similar meaning) 
were omitted by the scribe of 557. 


22 544 has Gudrior, which is perhaps more logical. Gudrfdr Porbjarnar- 
dottir, wife of Porfinnr karlsefni, plays a major part in both Eiriks 
saga rauda and Grenlendinga saga and is in all probability a historical 
figure. She was mother of the Snorri who was born on this expedition 
(cf. lines 196-97). 


23 Cf. note 11 above. 


>4 Tn chapter 4 of Graenlendinga saga (IF IV 1985, 256), Porvaldr, son 
of Eirikr rau6i, dies from an arrow-wound sustained in a skirmish with 
the Skrelingar; this account may even have some basis in historical 
fact (cf. Perkins 2004, 47 and 61). Here in ch. 12 of Eiriks saga rauda, 
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it is a uniped who shoots the fatal arrow into Porvaldr’s entrails. The 
most plausible explanation for the introduction of this uniped is that 
according to medieval Icelandic notions of geography Vinland was 
thought to be an extension of Africa and unipeds were believed to live 
in Africa (cf. Jones 1986, 285; Magnusson and Hermann Palsson 1965, 
15 and 39; Barnes 2001, 27—28; see p. 281 above). The verse about 
the uniped (lines 183-90) has been the subject of an essay by Ian 
McDougall (1997), who produces good reasons for believing that it is 
an adaptation of a riddle about a pen. The uniped (einfetingr) represents 
the pen itself and the men (seggir) who chase it are the fingers of the 
hand holding it; the ‘shore’ (strend) down to which the men chase the 
pen would be the bottom margin of the page or the writing surface in 
general. McDougall adduces parallels from other Icelandic and Old 
English riddles. The verse might have been introduced by the author 
of the saga to give support to the place-name Einfetingaland, which 
is probably fictitious and may even have been invented by the author 
of the saga himself (cf. notes 1, 4 and 11 above). Porvaldr’s words in 
lines 177-78 resemble those attributed to Pormdér Kolbriinarskald 
Bersason, mortally wounded by an arrow at the Battle of Stiklarstadir 
(Stiklestad) (see /F XXVII 393; VI 276; Hkr 520-21; cf. also ION 
219, note to line 434; Perkins 1976, 87, note 46). 


25 Snorri, like his father Porfinnr karlsefni and mother Gudridr 
Porbjarnardottir, may have been a historical figure and was quite 
possibly the first European known by name to have been born on the 
North American mainland, or at any rate in Newfoundland (cf. note 
22 above; Perkins 2004, 64). 


°6 This story, in which two Skreling boys are captured and taken back 
to Greenland, is perhaps not unrealistic. Jacques Cartier, the post- 
Columbian explorer of the St Lawrence, returned to France with two 
captured natives after his first voyage to these parts in 1534. For further 
similar instances, see Baitsholts (2003, 366 and references there). 


*7 The names of the mother and father of the Skreling boys are 
inventions made up from Norse words or name-elements (cf. Barnes 
2001, 30, note 81; Perkins 2004, 51-53). Veetildr: veettr f. means ‘spirit’; 
(h)ildr is common as the second element in a number of Norse women’s 
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names (e.g. Bryn(h)ildr); Oveegir is related to the adjectives dvegr, 
‘unmerciful’ and é6veginn, ‘unyielding’ (cf. the attested personal name 
Opyrmir related to épyrmir, ‘merciless man’ and dpyrmiligr, 
‘unmerciful, harsh’). And the names of the two kings whom the boys 
say rule Skrelingaland, Avaldamon and Valdidida (in 557; Avaldidida 
in 544), are probably based on those of the king of Gardariki, Valdamarr 
or Valdimarr, and his consort Allogia (mentioned, for example, in 
OddrOT 23). It has been suggested that the boys’ report that Skrelinga- 
land was ruled by two kings may reflect the situation in Norway 
between 1261 and 1263: Hékon Hakonarson was king 1217-63, while 
his son Magnts was crowned in 1261 and died in 1280 (see Helgi 
Gudémundsson 1997, 63, note 42). 


28 544 adds eda [rland it mikla ‘or Ireland the Great’ after Hvitramanna- 
land. [rland it mikla is also mentioned in Landndmabok (iF I, 162; cf. 
BS 61). There we are told that it lay six days’ sailing (sex degra sigling) 
west of Ireland and near Vinland. 


2° The account of Porfinnr’s expedition to Vinland finishes here. The 
two following chapters (13 and 14) into which the remainder of the saga 
is conventionally divided tell how the ship captained by Bjarni Grimolfs- 
son (cf. lines 5 and 162 above) sinks under dramatic circumstances 
(ch. 13), and of Karlsefni and Gu6ridr’s return to Iceland and their 
descendants. 544 concludes with a genealogy down to Haukr Erlends- 
son written in in Haukr’s own hand. 


XXII: OLAFS RIMA HARALDSSONAR 


Oldfs rima Haraldssonar was composed c. 1350-70, and is preserved 
in the late fourteenth-century manuscript known as Flateyjarb6k (GKS 
1005 fol.). The poem is the earliest surviving example of what became 
the most popular literary genre in Iceland between the fifteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Rimur are narrative poems based, in almost every 
case, on prose sources. They are sometimes referred to as ‘metrical 
romances’ in English; nearly eighty rimur survive from before 1600, 
and about half of these are based on riddaraségur, with about another 
quarter of the corpus based on fornaldarségur. Oldfs rima is one of 
only nine pre-1600 rimur based on [slendingaségur or (as here) 
konungasoégur. It is also an unusually short example of the genre: 
most rimur consist of several cantos or fits using different metrical 
forms, but Oldfs rima consists of a single rima of sixty-five stanzas. 
Unlike many later examples of the genre, Oldfs rima does not begin 
with a mansongr (literally, ‘love song’), a non-narrative introduction 
in the tradition of courtly love poetry. 

Oldfs rima is composed in feyrskeytt, the most common rima stanza 
form. The first and third lines of each quatrain contain four stressed 
syllables, any two of which (other than the first and second) alliterate 
with one another. The second and fourth lines of the quatrain contain 
three stressed syllables, of which the first in each line alliterates with 
the two alliterating stresses of the preceding odd-numbered line. In 
addition, the quatrain rhymes abab; the a rhymes are monosyllabic 
and the b rhymes trochaic. 

Foreign literary traditions influenced the development of the rimur 
(the name of the genre is related to French rime, and already in this 
first example of the genre there is some emphasis on courtesy (st. 
31), and warriors are in one place (st. 24) referred to as riddarar 
‘knights’), but the influence of skaldic and eddic poetry is readily 
apparent, not least in the characteristically native poetic vocabulary 
employed, though there are also the loan-words fdanga, klokr and jiingr 
(Low German), pin (Old Saxon, Old English), strio in the sense ‘warfare’ 
(Old Saxon). Heiti and kennings are more common in later rimur than 
in Oldfs rima, but poetic diction employed in the poem includes fifteen 
heiti for ‘king’, and smaller numbers for ‘man/warrior’, ‘battle’, and 
‘sword’. The few kennings in Oldfs rima are all two-element only 
and simple, conventional ones found frequently in skaldic battle- 
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poetry; there are six for ‘battle’ (randa glam (st. 38), darra él (st. 41), 
randa regn (st. 46), darra ping (st. 54), and odda hrid and mdlma 
leikr (st. 55; maybe also hjerva gnaud, st. 56), one for ‘sword’ (unda 
naor, st. 40), one for ‘man/warrior’ (grva meidr, st. 2), and one for 
‘breast’ or ‘heart, mind’ (hyggju strendr, st. 19). As Vésteinn Olason 
notes (1985, 9), the kenning fdalu hestr (‘horse of a giantess’ = wolf) 
in stanza 41 is the only one in the poem to employ a mythological 
allusion. 

Oldfs rima is about an important saint, but the poet makes little use 
of the Christian skaldic diction developed in medieval Icelandic 
religious poetry; examples include dréttinn himna hallar (‘Lord of 
the heavenly mansion’; st. 2), himna gramr (‘King of heavens’; st. 
51); note also bragningr allra pjéda (‘king of all peoples’; st. 65) and 
the description of Olafr as Kristz et bjarta blém (‘the bright flower of 
Christ’; st. 62). But although the vocabulary of Oldfs rima is influenced 
by that of skaldic poetry, the word order is much simpler, and according 
to Vésteinn Olason 1985, 9, often “comes close to that of the spoken 
language’. 

The poem celebrates St Olafr, King of Norway (r. 1015-30). It begins 
with general praise of his achievements, concentrates mainly on an 
account of events just before and during the Battle of Stiklastadir, in 
which he was killed by rebellious subjects, and ends (after brief 
references to his burial, translation and posthumous miracles) with a 
request that the saint intercede for the poet. St Oldfr, protomartyr and 
patron of Norway, was a figure of immense religious and ideological 
importance in medieval Norway and Iceland. He was the subject of a 
wide range of written texts, including Latin hagiography and historical 
writing, skaldic battle-poetry, hagiographic skaldic verse, and 
prosimetric sagas (for a survey of early Norwegian and Icelandic texts 
about St Olafr see Kunin and Phelpstead 2001, xxvi-xli). The high 
point of this textual tradition is Snorri Sturluson’s Oldfs saga helga, 
originally composed as an independent saga and later incorporated in 
his Heimskringla. Snorri’s saga provided the source material for Olafs 
rima and so it is the version of the saint’s life referred to in the notes 
to the text below. 

The continuing importance of St Oléfr in the later Middle Ages is 
attested by his prominence in Flateyjarbék, in which Oldfs rima 
immediately follows Einarr Sktlason’s Geisli (1152-53), the skaldic 
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poem in praise of Olafr composed to celebrate the establishment of 
an archiepiscopal see at his shrine in Trondheim. Flateyjarbék also 
includes a much-augmented version of Oldfs saga helga. The manu- 
script ascribes Olafs rima to Einarr Gilsson, who was briefly a /ogmadr 
(law-man, one of the two highest government officials in Iceland) in 
the north and west of Iceland in the late 1360s. It has been suggested 
that Einarr was a friend of J6n Haékonarson, the man who commissioned 
Flateyjarbok, and that Olafs rima might have been copied into 
Flateyjarboék from the poet’s autograph manuscript (see Bjorn K. 
Poérdlfsson 1934, 298-99; Rowe 2005, 299). Oldfs rima and Geisli 
were added to the beginning of Flateyjarbék by its second scribe, 
Magnts Porhallsson, c.1390. Rowe argues that the inclusion of Oldfs 
rima in the manuscript ‘underscores the points made by the inclusion 
of Geisli: the reader’s focus should be on St Olafr (and specifically 
on Olafr as a martyr and saint, rather than as a king), and the manu- 
script should contain as many kinds of poetry as possible’ (2005, 300). 

This edition of Oldfs rima has been normalised from Finnur Jons- 
son’s text (1905, 1-9); for a facsimile of Flateyjarb6k see CCIMA 
XX. One notable linguistic feature commonly found in the riémur that 
has been retained in this edition is the frequent apocope of the strong 
masculine nominative inflectional ending -r; other features of fourteenth- 
century Icelandic in general that are here retained are the diphthongi- 
sation or lengthening of short vowels before -ng and lowering of a to 
6 after v (except where d is required by the rhyme). 
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XXII: OLAFS RIMA HARALDSSONAR 


Oldfs rima Haraldzsonar er Einar Gilsson kvad 


1. Oléfr kongr orr ok fridr 
atti Noregi at ra6a; 
gramr var z vio bragna blior, 
borinn til sigrs ok nada. 


2. Dogling helt sv6 dyran heidr 
dréttni himna hallar; 
eingi sky<pir orva meior 
oodlings fregéir allar. 


3. Milding hafoi mentir per, 
er mestar voru i heimi; 
hvergi fregra hilmi fer 
hvorki af gledi né seimi. 


4. Fimm hefir k6ngr kristnat lond, 
kann ek gll at nefna;! 
gramr vill jafnan rj6da rond 
ok rangan tisid hefna. 


5. Ran ok stuldi refsti hann 
ok rektar stj6rn i landi; 
hilmir lagéi 4 hei6ni bann 
ok hefndi st6rt me6 brandi. 


6. Gramr nam logméal setja sva 
at seggir pol<d>u valla; 
daligan lét hann dauda fa 
dréttinssvikara alla. 


7. Rekkar yf6uz resi 4 mét 
ok rétti hardla sennum; 
voru kéngi heimsklig hot 
hafin af sjalfs sins monnum. 
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8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Harekr var fyrir brognum bystr, 
buinn at strida stilli; 

Porir hundr er pann veg lystr, 
pridi var Kalfr enn illi.? 


. Kalfr var fyrr meo kongi sa 


keerr { Qllum raéd6um; 
nd er hann horfinn hilmi fra, 
heidri sviptr ok daédum. 


Prendir geingu Poéri 4 hond, 
peim var ljuft at herja; 
haleysk pj66 vill rj6da rond 
ok rikit k6ngi verja. 


Fylkir rikr, freegr ok mildr 
fréttir safnad penna; 

pa vill hilmir hraustr ok gildr 
hvergi undan renna. 


Bragning letr byrja ferd 
b6énda? mig { moti; 

hann vill jafnan hrera sver6 
ok herda skot me6 spjoti. 


Sikling haf6i safnat pa 
sinum gorpum snjollum; 
lofdtings kann ek ly6i at tja, 
langt bar gramr af ollum. 


Hlyri kéngs var har6la juingr, 
hann vil ek fyrstan nefna, 

vist nam Haraldr* pykkju pingr 
Prendum strid at hefna. 


“Get ek ei hrotta hoggit rond,’ 
Haraldr talar vid garpa, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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“bindi menn vid mina hond 
meeki pann enn snarpa.’ 


Rognvaldr var mildr ok merkr 
meo beim kéngi g6éa; 

Brisa son nam brig6a sterkr 
brand f dreyra at rjdda. 


Finnr Arnason® frekn ok hraustr 
fylgir jofri sterkum; 

Bjorn stallari’ tryggr ok traustr 
trar vel reesi merkum. 


Sa var annar Arna mogr, 

ytar Porberg kalla, 

hann lét stalin stinn ok fogr 

{ sterkum hlifum gjalla. 
Pormodr var vid Kolbriin kendr,® 
koéngsins skald it frida, 

s4 berr hvassar hyggju strendr 
hvar sem garpar strida. 


Naduz menn { niflings flokk 
ner sem risar at lita; 

peir hafa bragnar brynjurokk 
brandi skorit enn hvita. 


Geingu fram fyr kongsins kné 
ok kvoddu stilli enn teita; 
budu peir bedi fylgd ok fé 
fregum sjéla at veita. 


Gramr ré6 spyrja garpa pa: 
‘“Gerid mér heiti at inna; 

tru skulu greina seggir sva 
at satt megi til bess finna.’ 


19/2 frida] MS dyra. 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


‘Opt hafa pegnar prj6zku hefnt, 
pat mun eingi lasta; 
Gauka-P6ri hafa gumnar nefnt 
gladan ok Hafra-Fasta.? 


Treystum vér 4 matt ok megn, 
er margan riddara pry6ir; 
aungva hafa af Asum fregn 
okkrir sterkir lydir.’ 


“Taki bér heldr helga tri 
himna kéngs me6 bloma, 
virdar, kastid villu ni 

ok verid me6 oss { s6ma.’ 


Lyoir gerou lykt 4 pvi 

at leysa penna vanda; 
skirnarbrunn fara skatnar f 
ok skynda Gu6i til handa. 


Prekstorr kom til peingils maér, 
pann fra ek Arnljét!° heita, 

t6k hann skirn ok gekk p6 gla6r 
grams i flokkinn teita. 


Garpar fleiri at fylki renn!! 


en fyréar mega pat telja; 
siklingr nam semdarmenn 
sér til lids at velja. 


Kalfr hafoi miga manns 
merkta vollu vida; 
nidingligt var nersta hans 
nifling peim at strida. 


Bjalfa kleddiz horé6um Hundr 
ok hans sveittingar margir; 
pat hafa geysigrimmligt undr 
gert Bufinnar! argir. 


31. 


32; 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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Resir talar vid Porgils!> pa, 
pat var mest af pry6i: 

‘Pér vil ek silfr f sj60i fa 
pt sed med auma 1y6i.’ 


Porgils hugsar peingils mal: 
“Pér innid framar hoti; 

gef fyr peira garpa sal 

er ganga oss i moti.’ 


Herrinn drifr 4 hilmis fund 
at heyja imon stranga; 

sv6 var prutin peira lund, 
at braut varo fram at ganga. 


Muginn pessi geysiz gegn 
gram meo saérum vilja; 

logéu 4 orku ok allt sitt megn 
jofur vid land at skilja. 


A Stiklastgdum var roman remd!4 
rikum k6ngi { m6ti; 

par véru skgpt med hendum hremd 
ok horéu kasta6 grjéti. 


Harekr eggyjar herli6 sitt, 
heitr mergum séma. 
“Luki garpar geysistritt 
gram fyr harda doma.’ 


G06a sverdit Hneitir hét, 
haf6i gramr til viga; 

par fyr margan peingill lét 
pegn at jordu hniga. 


Gumnar hlaupa geystir fram 
grams fyr merkit vena, 
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reisa bannig randa glam 
ok rista skjoldu grena. 


39. Gellini t6k at geysaz hart 
ok gerdi romu stranga; 
sannliga lét hann seggja mart 
saran dauda fanga. 


40. Arna synir sinn unda nadr 
einart dr6gu af magni; 
kendiz ei sv6 kl6kr maér 
kemi hlif at gagni. 


41. Porm6ér nam brytja brad 
bleikum falu hesti, 
var0i kong meo dygé ok da6, 
darra él hann hvesti. 


42. Périr hundr prautar gildr 
preif sitt spjdt it snarpa; 
laga var hann ok hoggva mildr 
vio harda kongsins garpa. 


43. Porsteinn hét sa er Pori vidr 
par nam fram at ganga; 
sd var kendr knarrarsmidr, !5 
kominn i villu stranga. 


44. K6ngrinn hjo til Boris pa, 
pat fra ek undrum seetti, 
ekki beit hans bjalfann 4, 
brast sem grjoti matti.!® 


45. Bjorn stallari bystr ok reidr 
bar6i Hund i moti; 
sidan hné vid sannan heidr 
seggr 4 Boris spjoti. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


DL: 


22. 


53. 
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Porgeirr!” v6d { randa regn, 
resi na6i at finna; 

snarr ré0 kéngr prj6zkum pbegn 
pessi oro at inna. 


‘Peygi gerir bu, Porgeir, rétt 
at preyngir monnum minum; 
lypta ek pér af leegri stétt, 
lokit mun sigri binum.’ 


K6ngrin hj6 med Hneiti ba, 
sv6 hrau6 af eggjum badum; 
Porgeir dauor 4 lyngi 14, 

lifi sviptr ok da6um. 


Porsteinn ré6 4 peingils kné 
punnri 9xi at snida, 

sidan lét hann fjor med fé 
ok fell f Anau6 strida. 


Bjortum varp sér brandi fra 
budltngs hond in meta, 
sj6li bad med sennu pa 
sjalfann Guo sin geta. 


Porir lagdi {f kongsins kvid 
koldum snétar ré3um;!8 
hilmis sal tok hestan frid 
himna grams med nadum. 


Kalfr hj6 til bragnings bystr 
batt sér pingan vanda, 
ramliga var hann 4 rei6i lystr 
resi beim at granda. 


Mpyrkri sl6 yfir menn ok hjor6 
vid mildings dyran dauda, 


49/3 hann] MS adds lif. 
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54. 


55. 


56. 


Ree 


58. 


59. 


60. 


litu pa hvorki log né joro, 
ly6 aflar pat nauda. 


b4 kom Dagr!® med dreingi sin 
darra ping at heyja; 

marer hlaut vid mikla pin 
maor af sut at deyja. 


Asilig var odda hri6, 
undrum fra ek pat gegna, 
matti ekki meira strid 

af malma leiki fregna. 


Hredilig var hjorva gnau6, 
har6ar brynjur springu, 
dreingir feingu dapra nau6, 
dorr 4 hlifum stingu.”° 


St6ort var petta manna mot, 
mest kom hjalp til bragna, 
daufir feingu ok blindir bot, 
bjugir heilsu fagna.”! 


Porgils geymdi peingils lik, 
pat for heldr af hlj60i; 

maor td6k syn fyr merkin slik 
af metu k6ongsins b166i. 


Fr6ni er huldr fylkir meetr 

firér naud ok grandi; 

likami kéngs var mildr ok metr 
mAanuor t6lf { sandi.? 


Peim kom virdum vondzlig praut 
at visis feingu rei6i; 

geislar skinu um grund 4 braut 
grams af dyru leidi.” 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 
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Ly®dir toku upp likama hans,”4 
lutu ba kongi snjollum, 

har ok neg] var heilags manns 
hatt at vexti gllum.”> 


Hildings taka pa helgan d6m 
halir i skrin at leggja; 

nu er Kristz et bjarta bl6m 
ok bli6uz miskunn seggja. 


Drottni ferdi Qdlingr ond, 
ytum likam seldi; 

nd er hann Guos 4 hegri hond 
himins if ezta veldi. 


Budlings hei6r er bjartr ok rikr 
bedi um lond ok geima, 
feeddiz eingi fylkir slikr 

fyrri nordr { heima. 


Rei6zt pti ei bd, peingill, pér 
pyrda ek visu at bjéda; 

bidr ek Olaf bjarga mér 

vid bragning allra pjoda.*° 
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Notes 


' The conversion of five (or six) countries is attributed to St Olafr’s 
predecessor and namesake, Oléfr Tryggvason, rather than to St Olafr 
in several Icelandic and Norwegian sources; the list (and number) of 
countries varies slightly: see, for example, Historia Norwegiae (Kunin 
and Phelpstead 2001, 21); Agrip (1995), ch. 19; OddrOT, ch. 52; and 
cf. Snorri’s account of Oléfr Tryggvason’s missionary endeavours in 
his Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar in IF XXVI, chs 47, 53, 73, 95-96. 


? Harekr 6r bjéttu, son of Eyvindr skdldaspillir, Périr hundr (‘the dog’), 
and Kalfr Arnason were prominent chieftains who led the rebellion 
against King Oléfr. Porir hundr was, however, one of the first people 
to recognise Olafr’s sanctity after his death. 


3 Olafr’s opponents are usually characterised as bendr, but the leaders 
of their army were of higher social status. 


4 Haraldr Sigurdarson, later known as harérddi (‘hard ruler’), was 
king of Norway 1046-66. He was Olafr’s half-brother. On st. 15/34 
cf. IF XXVII 364. 


> Rognvaldr Brisason was the son of Earl Brisi of Orkney. When 
King Olafr settled a dispute between rival earls he required Rognvaldr 
to remain at the Norwegian court in order to ensure that Brtsi kept to 
the agreement. Rognvaldr remained there for many years; see Oldfs 
saga helga ch. 102; in Haralds saga Siguroarsonar in IF XXVIII, 
ch. 1 Snorri tells how Earl Rognvaldr helped Haraldr Sigurdarson to 
escape from the battle at Stiklastadir. 


6 Two brothers of Oldfr’s opponent K4lfr mentioned here supported 
the king, Finnr and Porbergr (cf. stt. 18 and 40). 


7 Earlier in Olafr’s reign Bjorn stallari (‘the marshal’) had undertaken 
a diplomatic mission to try to make peace with the the king of Sweden. 
He had later visited the king in exile in Russia and reported on the 
state of affairs in Norway. 


8 The court poet borm6dr Kolbrinarskald figures prominently in the 
last part of Snorri’s Oldfs saga helga and is also a central character in 
Foéstbredra saga. Snorri records how he recited Bjarkamal in fornu 
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before the battle at Stiklastadir and later died as a result of wounds 
received in the battle (Olafs saga helga chs 208, 233-34). Bormdér 
acquired his nickname after dedicating a poem to a woman called 
Porbjorg kolbrin (‘coal brow’). 


° Gauka-borir and Hafrafasti (Afrafasti in Heimskringla and most 
manuscripts of Snorri’s separate Oldfs saga helga; Hafrafasti in 
Flateyjarbok) were brothers and robbers who decided to join Oldfr’s 
army before the battle, but Olafr would accept their help only if they 
first submitted to Christian baptism (Oldfs saga helga chs 203, 
205). 


10 Arnlj6tr gellini (cf. stanza 39) was also required to convert to 
Christianity before Olafr would accept his help in the battle: see Oldfs 
saga helga chs 141, 215. 


'l yenn is presumably for renna, with the -a elided with the vowel at 


the beginning of the next line so as to preserve the rhyme. 


The Lappish inhabitants of Finnmark. Lapps were traditionally 
associated with sorcery. Porir’s protective magic cloaks are described 
in Oldfs saga helga ch. 193 (cf. ch. 228). 


'5 porgils Halmuson, a farmer at Stiklastadir, fulfilled his promise to 
bury the king’s body after the battle; cf. st. 58 below and see Snorri’s 
Oldfs saga helga chs 210 and 236-38. 


'4 The Battle of Stiklastadir (or Stiklarstadir) took place on 29 July 
1030. Cf. note 18 to Text VII above. 


SIn Olafs saga helga ch. 222 Snorri tells how Porsteinn knarrarsmiér 
(‘ship-builder’) fell out with King Oldfr and was punished for his 
violent crimes by having a large ship he had built confiscated; 
Porsteinn vowed to repay the king by being the first to strike him if 
he could get close enough in the battle against him. Snorri’s account 
of the fatal blows inflicted on Oldfr by Porsteinn, Porir hundr and 
K4lfr Arnason is in Oldfs saga helga ch. 228. 


'6T.e. presumably the king’s sword broke. But he is still using Hneitir 
at 48/1, and his sword is not said to be broken in /F XX VII 383-84. 
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'7 According to Snorri’s account, Porgeirr of Kvistsstadir supported 
the rebels against Oldfr despite having earlier been elevated in social 
status by the king; see st. 47/3-4 and Oldfs saga helga chs 225, 227. 


'8 Cf. the proverb kgld eru kvenna rao ‘cold are the counsels of 
women’ in e.g. Njdls saga (I/F XII 292); and the episode in Oldfs 
saga helga ch. 123 ([F XXVII 213) where Sigridr, Porir hundr’s sister- 
in-law, urges Porir to stab the king with the spear that had killed her 
son Asbjorn. 


'9 Olafr had exiled Dagr’s father King Hringr of Heidmork from 
Norway, but on Oléfr’s own return journey to Norway from exile in 
Russia he sent word to Dagr that if he were to regain Norway with 
Dagr’s help he would grant him dominions as great as his ancestors 
had held there (Olafs saga helga ch. 199). Dagr’s renewal of the battle 
following Oldfr’s death is recounted in Oldfs saga helga ch. 229. 


20 Craigie (1952, I 285) suggests that some verses may be missing 
between stanzas 56 and 57, where the story jumps to the evening 
after the battle when the first of the miracles took place (Olafs saga 
helga ch. 236). 


21 Cf. Matthew 11:5. 


22 Olafr’s body was secretly buried in a sandbank by the River Nid 
near Trondheim (Oldfs saga helga ch. 238). 


23 On the light from St Oléfr’s grave see Oldfs saga helga ch. 238. 


24 The translation of Olafr’s body took place on 3 August 1031. His 
remains were enshrined in Trondheim, later the location of the 
Norwegian archiepiscopal see. 


25 The miraculous growth of the dead saint’s hair and nails is recorded 
in many texts, including Snorri’s Oldfs saga helga chs 244-45. 


6 The final prayer is presumably for the poet to be saved from the 
judgment of Christ on doomsday, which is a normal request, rather 
than from Christ himself. 


XXII: ENCYCLOPEDIC LITERATURE 
PHYSIOGNOMY 


The passage below is offered as an example of the kind of learned 
literature collected and edited by Kr. Kalund under the title A/frzdi 
islenzk. In line with Kalund’s title, material of this type is often known 
as encyclopedic literature, specimens of which are to be found in 
Icelandic manuscripts from as early as c.1200, though the majority of 
the encyclopedic manuscripts that survive are from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. It must be stressed that the compilations in 
which such writing is found, in the Old Norse context, are not encyclo- 
pedias in the modern sense. The Middle Ages did indeed produce 
some influential Latin works of a truly encyclopedic nature in that 
their authors aimed at giving systematic and comprehensive accounts 
of lore concerning the whole world and its inhabitants; notable among 
these are the Etymologiae of St Isidore of Seville and the Imago mundi 
of Honorius Augustodunensis, the former being a work from the early 
seventh century that gained lasting currency throughout Europe, and 
the latter belonging to the first half of the twelfth century. The Imago 
mundi appears to have been especially popular in medieval Iceland: 
it is likely that there was a twelfth-century Icelandic translation of it, 
which has not survived; the fifteenth-century manuscript AM 685 a 
Ato contains a vernacular adaptation of the first part of the work; and 
AM 435 12mo, from which the passage below is drawn, refers to the 
work by name in the paragraph immediately before the one with which 
the present excerpt begins (A/frzdi II 98). It can be said in general, 
however, that the Old Icelandic manuscripts which are compilations 
of encyclopedic literature function not as full descriptions of the world 
but as ‘micro-libraries’ (Clunies Ross and Simek 1993) consisting of 
unsystematised collections of works, or pieces of works, commonly 
dealing with such subjects as geography, the peoples of the world, 
the properties of stones, liturgical matters and computus (i.e. calculation, 
but in particular the art of calculating the correct dates of moveable 
feasts in the ecclesiastical year). AM 435 12mo, for example, includes 
sections on computus, the Icelandic calendar and the ceremonial of 
the Mass, but in addition its first fifteen folios are devoted to the 
subject of physiognomy. 
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As expressed pithily by the Peripatetic author of Physiognomica, 
long thought to be Aristotle himself, the basic proposition of the 
ancient and medieval science of physiognomy was that “dispositions 
follow bodily characteristics’ (Aristotle, Minor Works 1936, 85); in 
other words, the personality of a human individual can be perceived 
by observing the person’s physical appearance. This idea had been 
endorsed by the real Aristotle in the Prior Analytics (70° 7-38), which 
was available to the Middle Ages in a Latin translation by Boethius 
(Aristoteles latinus 1962, 5-139). The basis of physiognomy as 
understood by Aristotle was not simply the observation of human 
beings and their personalities but rather the drawing of analogies 
between humans and animals; as Ross’s commentary on Aristotle’s 
work (1949, 501) puts it, the methodology depends on ‘the inferring 
of mental characteristics in men from the presence in them of physical 
characteristics which in some other kind or kinds of animal go 
constantly with those mental characteristics’. Remnants of this way 
of thinking can be seen in the references to bears, horses, sea-monsters, 
snakes, birds, goats and spiders in the passage below (lines 6, 60, 63, 
66, 69 and 95-96). For the Middle Ages, perhaps the most influential 
writer on physiognomy was Marcus Antonius Polemon (c.88—144), 
whose work on the subject is lost in its original Greek form but survives 
in Latin and Arabic translations and in a later Greek paraphrase. It is 
Polemon who is the ultimate source for the material included in the 
Old Norse passage reproduced here. Contrary to the impression given 
by Kalund (Alfrzdi III xv), however, the more direct source for the 
passage is a later Latin work based on Polemon, the Anonymi de 
physiognomonia liber, or something quite like it; this fact is shown 
by the sequence of the topics discussed, which is radically different 
from that of Polemon, and by the close correspondence of many 
sentences. Details of the correlation between the Icelandic text and 
the Latin works are given in the notes below. 

In other types of Old Norse literature, such as sagas of Icelanders 
and eddic poems, it is quite common for physical characteristics to 
be mentioned in ways that may imply some kind of significance for 
the personality or social status of the people who bear them. An 
interesting topic for further study would be that of the differences 
and similarities between the beliefs implicit in such references and 
the system of physiognomic lore outlined here. This is not the place 
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to enter into such a study, but some pointers have been given in the 
accompanying notes. 

The text is a normalised version of AM 435 12mo, folios 8r—13r, 
based on K4lund’s transcription (A/frzdi II 98-103). The manuscript, 
which has been dated to c.1500, shares its physiognomic material 
with another encyclopedic manuscript from Iceland, the Codex 
Lindesianus (John Rylands University Library, Manchester, Icel I; = 
L), c.1473, which has been described by Eirfkur Magnusson (1896-— 
97). The passage includes a high proportion of unusual vocabulary, 
noted by Eirfkur (pp. 11-14) and Kalund (A/frzoi Il xvi-xvii), 
including blauthezror (line 3), favitugr (line 80), fjérhyrndr (line 32), 
hugsanarmikill (line 2), 6nzmi (line 46), rdlitill (ine 38; here emended 
to rélitill), stundanarmikill (line 19), ttraudr (line 37), bunnheror 
(line 3) and bykkheror (line 4). The word tritli (line 39; MS trillti), 
which does not occur in L, is especially problematical; the reading 
given here is based on a suggestion made by K4lund (A/fredi III xvii). 
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XXII: ENCYCLOPEDIC LITERATURE 
PHYSIOGNOMY 


<S>va segja fornir froedimenn, at eptir nattirligu edli sé karlmanna 
hugr skjotr ok akafr { sinni fyst, idjufullr ok hugsanarmikill, en kvenna 
hugr miskunnsamr ok 6ttagjarn.' Blauthzerdir menn ok bunnherdir syna 
skj6tt hugvit; bykkher6dir menn singjarnir ok Ohreddir. Pat har er 
pre@ngir mjgk saman ok hrgkkr nokkut yfir enninu, synir grimman hug, 
ok pvi sampykkir harferd 4 skégbjarnar hof6i. Gulir lokkar, pykkvir 
ok nokkut ljésir, syna mann 6neman. Dgkkjarpir lokkar, ef peir eru 
matuliga punnir, syna g6dsiduga menn ok heegt skaplyndi.? 

Hofud mjok mikit synir heimskan mann, en boll6étt hofud ok skammt 
6vitran ok 6minnigan. Litit hofué ok yfir ofan sv4 sem slétt synir 
lausungar mark ok évenju. Aflangt hofu6 ok vaxit nokkut sva sem 
hamarr segir mann vera forsjélan ok athugasaman.? 

Enni pat er mjok er mjott, segir mann vera 6neman ok gra6gan; en 
pat er mjok er langt, segir litla skynsemdargrein. Kringl6tt enni synir 
reidan matt. Litit enni ok nidrlutt synir 6framan hug ok lytalausan. 
Ferhyrnt enni meér matuligum mikilleik synir mann mikilhugadan 
med mikilli vizku.* 

Ef brynn eru par til bjigar sem per koma saman vidr nefit, merkja 
gl@ggvan mann ok stundanarmikinn { gllum sinum gerdum; en ef bar 
veror nokkut mjott medal, pat synir hryggan mann ok 6évitran. En ef 
bjuigleikr brinanna hne<i>gisk nidr til augna ok beri nidr af mjok 
pykkvar kinnr, merkir vanreektar hug. En ef briina har eru mjgk long 
ok morg, bat merkir grimman mann ok mikilhugadan.> 

Augu pau sem bjar<tliga skina, segja til fagrferdugra sida; en ef pau 
eru Ostadfost, sva at bau renna stundum skjétt, en stundum sé pau kyr, 
merkja illa hluti valkask { huginum ok vera eigi fram komna.° Gul 
augu meo skinandi birti merkja djarfan mann ok til illgerda vakran. 
Mikil augu skjalfandi ok svort merkja drykkjumann ok kvennamann.’ 
Augu hreinliga svort merkja 6styrkan hug ok krap<t>lausan. Svort augu 
med raudum dropum merkja réttldtan hug, dyggan ok hugvitran.® Par 
sem { svortum augum synask smadropar akafliga raudir ok nokkurir 
fj6rhyrndir ok nokkurir bleikir, en adrir gulir, ok hringar peir, er liggja 
utan um sjaldrin, hafi 4 sér bl6dslit, ok sé augun mikil ok birti si sem 
fylgir sjaldrunum hreerisk sva sem hroerask sjaldrin, pvilik augu merkja 
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pann hug er um fram er allan hredyra hatt, pvi at hvat er af Shoefunni 
ma hugsat vera 6r pvilikum augum mattuligt at fremja, ok eigi munu 
varna vid heimamannligu b166i. Pau augu sem eru mjgk titraud ok pd 
rolitil, birta stillingarlausan ok <6>stgdugan Ifkam. Snorp augu ok snor 
{ tritli,!° ef pau eru vat, syna sannsgglan mann, skjotan ok forsjélan i 
sinum gerdum. Pau augu sem optliga lukask upp ok aptr, syna éttafullan 
hug ok vanmegnan.!! Augu mjgk opin merkja heimsku ok 6frama, en 
pau sem mjok eru lukt, merkja hreeriligan hug ok i ollum gjordum 
sinum 6stadfastan. 

Eyru pau sem hatt standa ok eru mjok mikil, merkja athugaleysi, 
heimsku ok 6vizku; en mjok litil eyru hafa illgjoréa mark. Mjok 
kringl6tt eyru merkja 6nemi, en aflong ok prong merkja ofundar mark; 
pau sem liggja ner hofdinu syna leti.!? 

Feitar kinnr ok mjok pykkvar merkja leti ok ofdrykkju, en beer er mjok 
eru bunnar merkja illgirni. Kringl6ttar kinnr syna gfund.! 

Opnar nasir gefa af sér gledimark ok styrktar, en punnar ok langar 
6stadfesti ok léttleika. Pat nef er nidér af enni ok fram er hvarki mjok 
hatt né lagt, heldr jafnt vidr sik ok rétt, synir af sér karlmannligt mark 
me6 stadfesti ok vizku. Nasir minni en heefiligt er, er pj6fa mark.!4 

Allt saman andlit, ef pat er kjotsfullt, pykkt ok feitt, merkir 6prifnadar 
mark ok munhugéar. Bjugleitt andlit visar til undirferli ok velar me6r 
slegd.!> 

Punnar varrir, ef hin efri er nokkuru meiri en hin ne6ri, synir mikil- 
hugadan mann ok sterkan; en bunnar varrir meGr litlum munni syna 
6styrkan hug ok sloegan. Ef varrir hanga nokkut sv4 ni6ér fra munninum, 
syna Oprifnadar mark, pvi at bat mark finnsk 4 gsnum ok hestum. Litill 
munntr heefir kvenna dliti og beim hugum er kvennligir eru. S4 munnr 
er um fram hatt er vidr, synir mann gra6gan, 6mjikan ok 6mildan, pvi 
at sva mikit gin heefir sj6skrimslum.!° 

Haka st er nokkut sv4 er long, synir manninn mir reidan ok midr 
skelfOan. Peir sem hafa litla hoku eru 6mjtkir ok gfundsjikir; pessa 
sag6i meistari Plato hoggormum lika. Nytsamligra manna haka er vel 
matuliga mikil ok nokkut sva ferhyrnd. St haka er mjok er long, synir 
prett6ttan hug.!7 

St rodd er lik er fugla rodd edr geita synir heimsku mark, en beir er 
sina rodd hefja upp 4 fugla hatt, eru léttir ok audveldir. SU rodd sem er 
6styrk ok nokkut gratlig, synir hryggan ok grunseméarfullan hug. Peira 
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manna rodd er rennr { nefit, sv4 at nefit samhlj60i roddinni, peir eru 
lygnir ok illgjarnir ok fagna annarra illgjgrdum.!® 

Langr hals ok punnr merkir pann er illt hugsar. Kringl6ttr hals synir 
hugar krapt ok likams litillati. Skammr hals er mark bess er djarfr er. 
SA hals er mjgk berr sik réttan synir 6venju ok prjotlyndi.!? 

Brj6st pat sem lengra er en kvidrinn, synir vitran mann.”° Brjést pat 
sem meo kvidinum er hult miklu hari, merkir 6stoOugan mann Utan sid- 
leti ok mildi. Brjést pat er mjok er hult miklu kjoti, segir nama menn 
ok favituga, en ef eitt saman brj6stit hefir hérit, synir hugfullan mann.”! 

Punnar herdar ok uppréttar visa til ess manns er gjarna sitr um adra.”” 

Armleggir, ef peir eru sva langir at ba er maOrinn stendr me6 réttum 
likama, taki lengstu fingr mjok til knja, p6 at adrir fingr taki eigi jafnlangt, 
synir litill4ta menn ok styrka; en ef fingr eru <eigi> lengri en 4 mjgdmina 
eda litlu lengra, s¥nir illgjarna menn pé er fagna annarra illgjgrdum.”* 

Mjok skammar hendr ok litlar syna styrka menn ok vituga. Feitar 
hendr ok meir skammir fingr en hcefiligt er, birta mann 6merkan. Snunar 
hendr ok punnar syna malgan mann ok gradgan. Hvitir neg] ok blautir, 
sléttir ok punnir ok littat rj60ir har6la vel skinandi, segja it hesta hugvit; 
bjdgir negl syna Ovitra ok gradga. Mjok samfelldir fingr syna illgjarnan 
ok Agjarnan, en litlir fingr ok feit<>r segja djarfan ok ofundsjikan. 
Litlir fingr ok punnir syna heicm>skan mann.” 

Punnar ok prongvar sidur syna hreddan mann, en kjotmiklar ok 
haréar syna mann 6neman; pvi eru per af spekingum kalladar kongur- 
vafum Ifkar.?° 

Sa hlutr fotleggjar sem undir knénu er, kallask at békmali sura; ef 
par er fullt mjok, sva at pat pyngi fétinn, merkir mann stillingarlausan 
ok 6hreinan. Blautar surae eru kvensligar.”° 

Feitir foetr ok skammir syna mjok éstyrkan mann, en mjok langir 
prettdttan, mjok punnir ok skammir illgjarnan. Peir er langa foetr hafa 
ok stiga hatt ok langt, eru vanir at vera mikilhugadir menn ok fljotvirkir. 
Sd er fljétliga gengr ok haldi sér pd sva aptr, lytr nidr, sem hann beri 
allan lfkamann bjigan,”’ merkir gfundsjukan ok sloegan. SA sem hefir 
skamma fcetr ok berr pa skj6tliga, er sagOr vera illgjarn ok 6styrkr.78 

Svartr skinnslitr segir mann sloegan, en hvitr skinnslitr ok nokkut 
1j60r segir styrka menn ok hugfulla. Akafliga hvitr skinnslitr med bleikum 
merkir brotnanda krapt ok 6styrkt af ofkaldri nattiru. Eldsligr skinnslitr 
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meo skinondum augum snysk til cei. Medalskinnslitr, hvitr ok svartr, ok 
bregdi 4 nokkut brinu, synir mann med g6du hugviti ok g6dum sidum.7? 


Notes 


' For the probable source of this sentence see Anonymi de physiognomonia 
liber 4 (hereafter Anon., all references being to section numbers). 


2 For the material on hair see Anon. 14, which includes the reference 
to the bear (ursus) whereas Polemon ch. XL specifies only a likeness 
to a wild animal (similitudo ferae agrestis). In connection with this 
topic it should be noted that hair curling over the forehead seems to 
have been regarded as an ugly feature in medieval Iceland, since in 
Kormaks saga (/F VIII 210) Steinger6r Porkelsdottir refers to this 
characteristic as the one blemish in the otherwise handsome Kormakr. 
An emphasis on particularly beautiful hair, however, is often taken to 
indicate points at which Old Norse literature has been influenced by 
European romance traditions, as in the case of the description of 
Siguror in Volsunga saga (ed. R. G. Finch 1965, 41), which is probably 
based on a passage in Pidreks saga (ed. Guoni Jonsson 1954, 255), 
the latter work being a translation of some German romance. See 
also the descriptions of various characters in Trdéjumanna saga (ed. 
Jonna Louis-Jensen 1963, 64-70), an Icelandic work that dates from 
the first half of the thirteenth century and is based on a well-known 
Latin text that the Middle Ages ascribed to Dares Phrygius; the passage 
gives prominence to the hair colour of each person mentioned, though 
it is not clear whether personality traits are to be inferred from the 
descriptions. Colouring, however, is definitely associated with social 
status, and hence character type, in the eddic poem Rigspula, which 
has been dated as early as the eleventh century or as late as the mid- 
thirteenth and which gives black hair to the prototypical prell, whereas 
it declares the original jarl to have been blond. It is most likely that 
nobility and beauty are the associations that the author of Njdls saga 
(iF XII 53) has in mind when he says that Gunnarr Hamundarson had 
thick golden hair, rather than the characteristic that could be inferred 
from the physiognomic text above. 


3 Anon. 16. See also Polemon XXX. 
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4 Anon. 17. See also Polemon XXVII. 
5 Anon. 18. See also Polemon XLVIII. 


© The material on eyes is a greatly abridged version of Anon. 21-44 
(see also Polemon I) generally conforming to the sequence of topics 
in the Latin text but with interpolations. The sources of individual 
statements, where it has been possible to identify them, are indicated 
in the notes that follow. The two parts of the paragraph’s first sentence 
are from Anon. 21 and 23 respectively. 


7 Anon. 23. 


8 This and the following sentence concerning black eyes are from 
Anon. 27, which includes references to wild beasts and the slaying of 
close kindred, which may be reflected in the references to hredyra 
hattr and heimamannligt bl66 in lines 35 and 37. In Old Norse 
literature there is an association between black eyes and Icelandic poets: 
in Kormaks saga (/F VIII 211) the eponymous skald says Svert augu 
berk in a stanza replying to criticism of this feature made by a 
handmaid of Steinger6r Porkelsdottir, the object of the poet’s love; 
and Heimskringla (iF XXVII 140) preserves a stanza by Sigvatr Pérdarson 
referring to augun pessi islenzk .. . svortu, apparently replying to a 
comment made by a woman in the court of Rognvaldr jarl of Gautland, 
to the effect that Sigvatr has come with his black eyes to gain the 
gold ring that the jarl gives him. The latter exchange seems to be 
somewhat flirtatious, as is the comment in Kormaks saga; but it may 
also imply an accusation of avarice on the part of the poet, which 
would accord with the statement in Anon. 27, omitted in the Old Norse 
text above, that black eyes /ucri avidum indicant ‘indicate a person 
greedy for gain’. 


° The MS reading rdiitill, though it is explained by Eirfkur Magntisson 
as an otherwise unrecorded term meaning something like ‘with rather 
indistinct corners’ (7d f. corner), is more likely to be an error in the 
archetype for rdlitill, which fits the context much better. 


'0 The MS reading ‘trillti’ is not a known word in Icelandic, but Kalund 
in the introduction to Alfredi III (p. xvii) suggests a link with 
Norwegian trilla, trilta ‘toddle, run’, Modern Icelandic tritla ‘mince, 
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trot’. Cf. also tritill ‘top’; ‘urchin’. It might then be dative of tritill m., 
meaning ‘small movements’, and here it has accordingly been emended 
to tritli. Alternatively the word might be *fri/t n., with the same 
meaning, and the text would then require no emendation. 


'l Anon. 41. 
!2 Anon. 47. See also Polemon XXIX. 
!3 Anon. 49. See also Polemon XXVIII. 


14 Anon. 51, but here the correspondence is closer to Polemon XXVI, 
which includes a reference to the mark of thieves. Note that in Njdls 
saga (IF XII7) it is the eyes rather than the nose that can carry physical 
signs of a propensity to commit theft, since Hritr Herjélfsson, on 
seeing Hallgerdr Hoskuldsdottir for the first time, asks hvadan 
bj6fsaugu eru komin i ettir varar ‘whence thief’s eyes are come into 
our family’. 


'5 Anon. 50. See also Polemon XXVIII. 


'6 Anon. 48, but the passage is closer to Polemon XXV, which includes 
a reference to crocodiles, corresponding to sjéskrimsl. 


!7 Anon. 52 refers to snakes but not to Plato; Polemon XXIV does not 
mention either. 


'8 The material on the voice corresponds to Anon. 78, though the 
Latin text refers to sheep rather than geitr. Polemon LII mentions 
neither sheep nor goats. 


!9 Anon. 53-55, Polemon XXIII. There appears to be some confusion 
or corruption here as both Latin texts declare a short neck to be a sign 
of timidity. 


20 Anon. 63. See also Polemon XV. 
21 Anon. 73. See also Polemon XLIV. 


2 Anon. 58. This statement is not present in the corresponding passage 
of Polemon, XX. 
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23 Anon. 59. See also Polemon XXI. 


4 Anon. 59-60. See also Polemon III-IV. Concerning the words 
samfelldir fingr, Kalund (Alfrzdi III xvii) declares that they answer 
to the phrase digitos cum unguibus cohaerantes ‘joined fingers with 
nails’ in Polemon IV; in fact, however, the sentence in which they 
occur is a rendering of digiti cum coniuncti sunt et cohaerent, immundum 
hominem significant ‘when fingers are conjoined and cohere, they 
signify an impure man’ (Anon. 60). The phrase Jitlir fingr ok feitir, in 
the emended text above, corresponds to digiti . . . parvi et crassi ‘small 
and thick fingers’ in Anon. 60 and provides a clear antithesis with 
litlir fingr ok punnir, which correspond to digiti .. . parvi et tenues 
“small and slender fingers’. 


°5 Anon. 65. The Latin word corresponding to kengurvdfa is rana 
‘frog’. This is not in Polemon, and it is possible that the Latin text 
used by the Norse compiler had a spelling for rana that he took for 
the Greek dpdyvn ‘spider’, and he perhaps understood the simile to 
refer to thinness of limbs. At this point the Old Norse text omits 
material relating to the back, lower spine, pelvis, thigh and knee found 
in Anon. 66-70. 


6 Anon. 71 mentions odupa ‘ankles’ rather than sura ‘calf’. The final 
sentence, to the effect that soft calves are womanish, corresponds to 
one in Anon. 72, which actually refers to feet. See also Polemon VII. 


27 «|, and yet holds himself backwards, bowing down, so that he 


carries his whole body curved.’ This rather confusing description 
appears to mean that the person bends himself in the middle with 
head and knees forward, putting his body in the shape of a C. 


°8 The first sentence of this paragraph corresponds to one in Anon. 
72; the rest relates to Anon. 75. See also Polemon V and L. 


9 Anon. 79. See also Polemon XXXVI. The phrase med bleikum (line 
106) does not have a correlative in the corresponding sentences of either 
Latin text. 


XXIV: KONUNGS SKUGGSJA 


Konungs skuggsjd, or Speculum regale, was written in Norway, most 
probably in the 1250s, in the form of a dialogue between a father and 
his son, the former answering the latter’s questions. It is in three parts, 
the first dealing with matters of interest to a merchant, the second 
with life at court and how a king’s retainer should behave, and the 
third with the duties of the king, especially his duties as a judge. The 
work is anonymous, but it may safely be assumed that the author was 
a cleric closely associated with the royal circle, who probably wrote 
his ‘king’s mirror’ for the enlightenment of King Hakon Hakonarson’s 
sons, Haékon the Young (1232-57) and Magnts (1238-80), the latter 
of whom, Magnts the Lawmender, succeeded his father in 1263. 

Konungs skuggsjd is preserved in some sixty manuscripts, both 
Norwegian and Icelandic; their interrelationship is discussed in Holm- 
Olsen 1952, 116-79 and Holm-Olsen 1987, 12-17. The text of the 
extract below reflects that of the so-called main manuscript, AM 
243 ba fol., as edited in Holm-Olsen 1983, 48-49; it has also been 
collated with the relevant folios (62—64) of that manuscript as edited 
in facsimile by Flom (1915). The manuscript was written in Norway, 
most probably in Bergen, in c.1275 (Holm-Olsen 1983, xii). In the 
extract as edited here, Norwegian spellings and word-forms have been 
retained, as in the extract from Fagrskinna (cf. p. 59 above), though 
with the main differences that short, open e is represented by e 
(corresponding to the long sound &), and the Norwegian i-mutation 
of au by @y (often written ey). 

The extract, from the second part of Konungs skuggsjd, is of great 
historical sociolinguistic interest for the light it throws on the uses of 
the singular, dual and plural forms of the first and second person 
pronouns (cf. Gr 3.2, 3.2.1) in the spoken language(s) of Norway and 
Iceland in the thirteenth century (cf. Gr 1.2). As Helgi Gudmundsson 
(1972, 39) notes: ‘Of course the usage in question may not have been 
precisely the same in Iceland as in Norway, but in view of the close 
connections between the two countries at that time it cannot have 
been widely divergent.’ The father is here advising the son on the 
appropriate uses of the pronominal forms. The plural is to be used in 
addressing the king (lines 3-4) or an influential person (57-58) or 
someone who deserves respectful treatment (61), such as a chieftain 
(72-75); this has become established as the custom among wise and 
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courteous men (59-60). One should however guard against using the 
plural with reference to oneself when speaking to the king (4-6), or 
(it is implied) to anyone of higher rank than oneself, lest it be thought 
that one considers oneself the equal of such a person (82-84). Even 
when talking to an equal or to an inferior one should not seek to 
elevate oneself by speaking of oneself in the plural (84-86). Only a 
fool would refer to himself in the plural and to the king in the singular 
when addressing the king (4-6). 

In other words, the first and second person plural forms, used 
respectively with reference to oneself and to the one addressed, are 
both felt to be honorific. Although in Konungs skuggsjda as a whole 
the father and son do not always follow in their own dialogue the 
father’s recommendations as given here, as Helgi Guémundsson (1972, 
41) has noted, they do so in the extract itself: the son uses the plural 
in addressing the father (lines 22—23, 54), while referring to himself 
in the singular (22, 24, 50, 54), and the father addresses the son in the 
singular (1-10, 12-13, 25-26, 30, 47-49, 82-85), while also referring 
to himself in the singular (25-26, 29-32). It is true that the father 
uses first person plural forms at lines 28, 34, 40 and 42, but it seems 
clear that in doing so here he is speaking neither of himself as an 
individual, nor of just himself and his son, but of mankind (or at least 
Christendom) in general. When he is speaking of just himself and his 
son, on the other hand, he uses dual forms, as at lines 47 and 49. In 
this last respect, i.e. in using the dual to refer to just themselves, father 
and son are not entirely consistent, either, in Konungs skuggsjd as a 
whole, as Helgi Gudmundsson (1972, 46) has also noted, though 
Helgi’s examples give the impression that the father is more consistent 
in this respect than the son. In the brief speech within the father’s 
speech with which the extract opens, where the father is indicating to 
the son how the king should be addressed (lines 10-12), the father 
naturally follows his own rules in presenting the son as addressing 
the king in the plural and as referring to himself in the singular. 

There is however one exception to the father’s rule that a superior 
should be addressed in the plural, as the son diffidently points out to 
him (lines 15-24), i.e. that it is customary to address God in the second 
person singular. At lines 18—19 and 20-21 the son gives examples of 
what his experience has led him to regard as, respectively, the correct 
and incorrect uses of the personal pronoun in addressing the Almighty. 
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The father’s reply, which is also somewhat diffident, since he claims 
that this is a matter more for theologians than for him (25-29), confirms 
by implication the accuracy of the son’s observation in acknowledging 
that the question here raised deserves an answer (29-31). The father 
then explains this particular usage in terms of the singularity of the 
Christian God as opposed to other gods (32-39), an explanation which 
accords interestingly with one recently offered, in the context of the 
history of English but expressed in relatively general terms, by Smith 
(1991, 135). It may however be noted that Strang (1970, 139-40), also 
writing in the context of English while expressing herself in general 
terms, explains this usage by reference not to so much to the singularity 
of God as to His specialness. Once the use of the plural pronoun for 
polite address to a single person has been introduced into a language, 
she argues, it is likely to snowball, since in cases of doubt one would 
rather be polite than risk giving offence. The use of the plural to a 
single human superior would thus acquire the status of what Strang calls 
a central function, from which the use of the singular in addressing 
God, who is regarded as a special case, would become an exception. 

In response to the question, asked by the son at lines 14-15 and 
again at lines 54—57, of why influential people should be addressed 
in the plural, the father justifies this on the grounds, firstly, that it is 
an old-established practice (57-61), and secondly that the plural form 
of address appropriately reflects the plurality of the responsibilities 
of those addressed. Chieftains, for example, are responsible for many 
more people than just themselves and their housheholds (61-75), and 
the king does not function alone, but is surrounded by a retinue of 
counsellors (77-81). This explanation of the use of the plural in 
addressing a superior also accords interestingly with explanations by 
modern writers on language as to how this practice may have arisen. 
Pointing out that the polite use of the plural to refer to a single addressee 
“seems to be very general in unrelated languages’ (including Hungarian, 
Quechua, Tamil and many African languages), Brown and Levinson 
(1987, 198-99, cf. 202) suggest two possible motives for it: first, it 
provides the addressee with a ‘let-out’ in allowing him, theoretically 
at least, to interpret the address as not necessarily directed specifically 
at him; and second, it enhances his sense of status in treating him as 
the representative of a group rather than as a relatively powerless 
individual. Comparable to this second motive would be the motivation 
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for the use of the high-status or ‘royal’ first person plural ‘we’, against 
the use of which, in the extract (lines 4-6, 82-86), the father advises 
the son, the implication being that it is appropriately used only by 
people of very high or responsible status. 

Brown and Gilman (1960, 255-61) described the semantic evolution, 
as they saw it, of second person singular and plural pronoun forms, 
calling them respectively T and V (from Latin tu and vos ) in French, 
English, Italian, Spanish and German, and maintaining that in these 
languages a set of norms crystallised in T and V usage at different 
stages between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. This set of norms, 
which they called the power semantic, involved the downward and 
upward use of T and V, respectively, between people of unequal social 
status, and the use of V and T respectively between equals of the 
upper and lower classes. (A later development, they argued, was the 
solidarity semantic, whereby an intimate T came to be used between 
people not necessarily of equal status but sharing the same views 
and/or behaviour dispositions; they left unexplained, however, the 
use of T for addressing God.) Helgi Guémundsson (1972, 60-61) 
noted examples in Old Norse-Icelandic of a distinction beween 
ordinary (i.e. non-honorific) and honorific uses of the first and second 
person pronouns from as early as the tenth century (in skaldic poetry), 
attributing it to influence from Central and Southern Europe, while at 
the same time recognising it as a widely attested feature; he also 
showed (1972, 94-99) that, in Icelandic, an increased honorific use 
of the second person plural pronoun in the seventeenth century led to 
the need for an unequivocally defined ‘ordinary’ plural. As a result, 
the second person dual pronouns gradually acquired plural meaning, 
as did also, mainly by analogy, the first person dual pronouns. Thus 
the Icelandic dual pronouns lost their dual meanings and came to be 
used as ordinary plurals, whereas the old plural forms vér, pér etc. 
were reserved exclusively for honorific use. The resulting situation is 
reflected in present-day Icelandic by the use of vid (< vit) ‘we’ and 
pio (< pit) ‘you’ in plural meanings, and by the genitive forms okkar, 
ykkar in the meanings ‘our’ and ‘your’ (pl.) respectively; honorific 
vér and bér, however, are now found for the most part only in the 
written language. Icelandic is unusual in using old dual forms in plural 
meanings, but a parallel development has taken place in Faroese (Helgi 
Gudmundsson 1972, 122-24). 
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XXIV: KONUNGS SKUGGSJA 


Fadir: ... NG kann sv4 til at bera at konungr meelir til bin nokkur or,! 
pa skalt pi pat varaz vandliga i andsvorum pinum at eigi margfaldir 
pt engi pau atkvedi er til pin horfa, pd at bu margfaldir sva sem til 
byrjar oll pau atkvedi er til konungs horfir.? En enn heldr skaltu pat 
varaz, sem f6l kann stundum at henda, at eigi margfaldir pti pau atkveedi 
er til bin horfa, en pt einfaldir pau er til konungsins horfa. 

En ef sva kann til at verda at konungr meelir til pin nokkur or6, pau 
er bt nemir eigi ok parftu annat sinni eptir at frétta, pa skalt pt hvarki 
segja ‘ha’ né ‘hvat’, heldr skalt bt ekki meira um hafa en kveda sva at 
ordi: “Herra’. En ef pti vilt heldr spyrja me6 fleirum ordum: ‘Herra 
minn, 1atid yor eigi firi pykkja at ek spyrja hvat bér meeltur til min, bvi 
at <ek> nam ¢i gorla.’ Ok lat pek pd sem feestum sinnum pat henda at 
konungr purfi optar en um sinn or6 at herma firi bér 46r en bi nemir. 


Sunr: Hver skynsem6 er til bess at pa er betr at oll atkveedi sé marg- 
faldat, pau er mela skal til rikismanna, heldr en einfaldat? En ef madr 
bidr boenar sinnar til Gus, er allum er fremri ok heeri, pa eru einfaldat 
f hverri been oll pau atkvedi er til hans horfa, ok kveGr sva at ordi 
hverr er sina been flytr vid Guo: ‘Pu, Dréttinn minn, allsvaldandi Gu6, 
hgyrou been mina ok miskunna mek betr en ek sé ve<modr’. En engan 
mann h¢gyri ek sva taka til ords: ‘Pér, Drdttinn minn, hgyrid boen mina 
ok g@rid betr vid mik firi sakar miskunnar yOarrar en ek sé veror’. 

Nut veit <ek> ei at allfrédlig sé spurning min. En pd, m¢6 pvi at bér 
hafid lofat mér at spyrja sliks sem mek forvitnar, ba venti ek pd g66rar 
orlausnar sem fyrr, p6 at ek spyri bernskliga. 


Fadir: Vist vil ek bat gjarna allt firi bér skyra er ek em til foerr, en eigi 
veit ek hvi pt forvitnar petta mal sv4 gjorsamlega vid mek at firi pat 
skal skynsem6 veita hversu atkveedum er skipat i helgum boenum, pvi 
at leerifedr varir mundu par kunna betr svara um pa luti er til gusd6msins 
er en ek. En m¢6 pvi at hver spurning litr jamnan til svara, pa vil ek 
skyra betta mal firi bér me6 skjotri roedu, sva sem mér syniz venligast, 
ok vil ek pvi fyst svara er mér pykki 4getast vera. 

N& etla ek firi pvi sva skipat atkveedum i helgum boenum at heldr sé 
einfaldat en margfaldat akall guélegs nafs, at allir peir er 4 Guo triia 
skili pat til fulls at vér trium 4 einn Gud sannan, en eigi 4 marga 
falsgu6a, sem heidnir menn tridu fordum 4 sjau guda. Kalladu sva at 
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einn gud styroi himnariki, en annarr himintunglum, hinn pridi bessum 
heimi ok 4vextum jardar, hinn fj6rdi hofum ok votnum, en hinn fimti 
vindum ok lopti, hinn sétti mannviti ok malspeki, en hinn sjaundi helviti 
ok dauda.? 

Nut skulum veér firi pvi gofga einn Gud, pann er allar skepnur pjéna, 
ok bidja til hans me¢6 einfoldu atkve6i, at ei pydiz flerdsamir gudar til 
varra akalla firi pat at vér margfaldim atkve6i at fleiri veri gud en 
einn { 4kalli gudlegs nafns.* Pessir lutir ganga ok til at skammsynir 
menn metti bat hyggja at fleiri vee<mi gud en einn ef med margfaldadu 
atkve6i veri 4 hans nafn kallat, ok er pat réttliga tilskipat ok vitrlega at 
einfold tra ok heilog hafi ekki rim eda villustig at ganga af réttri pjodgatu. 
Nt ef pér skilz eigi til fulls pessi reeda, pA megum vit enn fleira til 
finna. En ef bessi reeda ma pek leida til fullrar skilningar, bA megum 
vit vel vikja okkarri roedu til andsvara um pa luti adra er bu spurdir. 


Sunr: Pessir lutir skiljaz mér vel ok pykki mér vera be6i sannligir ok 
p6 naudsynlegir at firi pvi skal> heldr einfaldaz en margfaldaz oll 
atkveedi til Guds at hvarki megi rétt tra spillaz firi margfalt atkvedi ok 
eigi megi sloegir vinir undir pydaz pat akall er einfold tru ok rétt visar 
peim ifra. En ek vil nu at bér skyrid pat firi mér er ek spurda um 
veraldar rikismenn, hvi oll atkveedi peetti betr til peirra margfaldat en 
einfaldat? 


Fadir: Par er p6 cernu firi svarat, at firi ba sok pykki betr vera meelt til 
rikismanna me¢6 margfaldu atkvzedi heldr en einfaldu, at hoeveskir menn 
hafa bat funnit firi andverou, ok hefir bat sidan sntiz til sidvenju medr 
allum vitrum monnum ok hoeeveskum peim til scemdar sem vid er melt, 
ok til bess er kominn at piggja scemdaratkvedi. En petta efni funnu 
beir til, er fra andverdu skipadu bessum atkvedum, at rikismenn eru 
eigi sem einnhverr annarra, sa er firi sér einum berr 4hyggju ok sinu 
hyski ok 4 firi f4 menn svor at veita. En hofdingjar bera Ahyggju firi 
ollum peim er undir peim eru at pjOnustu eda at veldi, ok hafa beir eigi 
eins manns svor i munni, heldr eigu peir firi marga svor at veita, ok ef 
go6r hofdingi fellr ifra, pa er eigi sem eins manns missi, heldr er pat 
mikil missa allum peim er af honum t6ku upphald eda scemdir, ok er 
sem allir verdi minni firi sér, sf6an er peir missa hoefdingja sins, en 
peir varu medan hann lifdi, nema pvi at eins at sA komi annarr i stad er 
peim sé jamvel viljadr sem hinn er fra fell. 
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Nu meo pvi at hofdingjar halda upp med morgum hvartveggja 
soemdum ok andsverum ok margfaldri ahyggju, pa er pat vel til 
leggjandi beim til scemdar at kenna ba mes margfoldu atkveedi f allri 
reedu fra pvi er til peirra parf at roeda er smeri eru ok minni firi sér.° 
En pessir lutir eru peir enn er pa varu til funnir eda hugleiddir, er petta 
var fyrsta sinni til sidar tekit, at konungar eda aorir rikismenn pa eru 
eigi einir saman {i radager6 sinni, heldr hafa peir mgd sér marga adra 
vitra menn ok gofga; ok man pa sva synaz, ef til hofSingja veror melt 
meor margfaldu atkve6i, at ba sé eigi til konungs eins melt, heldr til 
allra beirra er { ra4dager6 eru med hanum ok hans eru radgjafar. Ek gat 
bess ok nokkut jf hinu fyrra or6i at pt skalt vidr pvi sj at pi margfaldir 
annur pau atkve6i er til pin horfa, at eigi virdir pt pek jamnan hinum 
er bu roedir vidr ok meiri er en bu. En pé at pt reedir vidr jammaka 
pinn e6a minna mann en pti sér, pa berr pér ekki sjalfum at virda pik 
me¢6 margfaldaéu atkvedi. 
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Notes 


' Nu followed by verb and subject in inverted word order, even when 
the verb is not subjunctive, makes the opening clause conditional 
(‘Now if it should come about that .. .”), and the main clause usually 
then opens with a correlative bd or ok. There are three examples of 
this in the extract from Grdgds, XXVII:12, 16, 45 below. 


? Lack of concord between subject and verb is not all that uncommon 
in Old Norse prose, but it is normally found only when the subject 
and verb are widely separated in the sentence and the verb precedes 
the subject (as in lines 16-17, where the lack of concord is between 
subject and participle, and 51-52), and especially when the subject 
consists of a sequence of conjoined subjects (see NION I, 3.9.8.2). 
There are examples in other texts in this book in I:26—27 (see com- 
mentary), XIX:23, XXI:18, 32 and 161. But it is remarkable that in 
this extract there are several examples of lack of concord where the 
verb does not precede the subject, as here and in lines 14—15 (where 
the lack of concord is again between subject and participle) and 28-29. 
Even though another of the principal manuscripts of this text, AM 
243 a 4to, has regular concord in all these cases except the one 
corresponding to that of lines 28—29, where it has horfir instead of er, 
it seems unlikely that they are all the result of scribal error. Nor does 
it seem a possible solution to take the verbs in lines 4, 14-15 and 29 
as impersonal, especially since horfa is clearly not impersonal in lines 
3 and 17, and nor is eru einfaldat in line 16. What is further remarkable 
in this text is that the first three examples all concern the word atkvedi 
‘verbal expression’ “mode of address’. Since it is an abstract noun, the 
plural may not have been perceived to have any difference in meaning 
from the singular, and the grammatical plural may well have been 
taken by the scribe on occasion as a ‘logical singular’. 


3 According to Finnur Jonsson (‘Indledning’, 1920, 60), it is the gods 
of classical (as opposed to Old Norse) mythology that are meant here; 
he tentatively suggests that the seven gods in question are, respectively, 
Jupiter, Sol, Liber (or Saturn), Neptune, Mercury, Apollo and Pluto. 
He also offers the alternative suggestion that the deities in question 
may be those associated with the days of the week, without, however, 
making it clear whether he is thinking of classical or Germanic deities in 
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this context. On the former, see Graves (1958, 15-17, 27-30, 258-60); 
on the latter, see Hagen (1836) and Strutynski (1975). 


4 The syntax of this rather tortuous sentence is not entirely clear. While 
firi pvi... at in lines 40-41 can be taken to mean ‘for this reason . . . 
that’, ie. ‘so that’, ‘in order that’ and firi bat at in line 42 to mean 
“because’, ‘as a result of the fact that’, the second at in line 42 perhaps 
means ‘as if’, ‘on the assumption that’. 


5 Cf. note 2. 


® It is difficult to see how the last clause links to the rest ot the sentence, 
and if the er is relative, what the antecedent is. The meaning may be 
“,.. in every speech about what needs to be spoken to them (by those 
who) are lower in rank and of less importance’ or ‘.. . in every speech 
about what needs to be spoken to them when they (the speakers) are 
lower in rank and of less importance’. On the other hand, Finnur 
J6nsson (1926, 84) and Meissner (1944, 121; though not Larsson 1917, 
190) understand frd to mean ‘as distinct from’ and take peirra as the 
antecedent of the particle ev that occurs later in the line, giving a 
meaning something like ‘. . . in all speech, as distinct from (differently 
from?) the speech needed for addressing those who are lower in rank 
and of less importance’. 


XXV: HAMDISMAL 


Hamoismal is the last poem in the Codex Regius of the Poetic Edda, 
and its content forms the last episode in the legend cycle of Sigur6r 
and the Burgundian royal family, of whom Guortn, Hamdir and Sorli 
are the last survivors. 

It is probably one of the earliest surviving eddic poems, although 
in an anonymous traditional poem it is always possible that different 
stanzas may be of various dates and authorship. However, it has been 
convincingly argued by Magnus Olsen (1936, 123-30) and Ursula 
Dronke (1969, 214-17) that this poem is deliberately echoed several 
times in some skaldic verses attributed to Torf-Einarr, Jarl of Orkney, 
which probably date from around 890 (Skj B 127-28). In celebrating 
his own revenge for the killing of his father by Halfdanr, son of King 
Haraldr harfagri of Norway, Einarr refers to himself as a fjerdungr 
‘quarter’ of the force represented by himself and his brothers (Torf- 
Einarr st. 2/4), just as Hamodismadl refers to the brothers decreasing 
their force at pridjungi ‘by a third’ (line 55). This image of brothers 
forming equal fractions of an overall unit is not found elsewhere in 
ON verse. Immediately after this, Einarr tells his men to throw stones 
on the body of his dead enemy (st. 2/5—8) and then declares how glad 
he is that geirar . . . bitu “spears bit’ the ruler’s son (st. 3/14). This looks 
like a deliberately ironic echo of Jormunrekkr’s recognition that geirar 
ne bita “spears do not bite’ the brothers and they must be stoned (line 
92); again, the combination of geirar with the verb bita is not found 
anywhere else in ON verse. Finally, looking forward to further conflict, 
Einarr says that his enemies do not know hverr ilborna arnar / undir 
hlytr at standa ‘who will have to stand under the heel-thorns (i.e. 
claws) of the eagle’ (st. 4/7—8); this is probably indebted to lines 106-07 
of Hamdismal, as we can see from the verb standa, which seems 
surprising in Einarr’s verse but makes perfect sense in Hamdismal’s image 
of the heroes standing on the dead like eagles perching on the slain. 

More tentatively, Dronke suggests (1969, 213-14) that some lines of 
Hamoismal may already have been familiar to the earliest known skaldic 
poet, Bragi Boddason (flourished c.850). Bragi’s Ragnarsdrdpa is a poem 
of thanks to his patron for the gift of a ceremonial shield painted with 
mythological and legendary scenes, one of which was the brothers’ 
attack on Jormunrekkr’s hall (Ragnarsdrdpa 3-6, Skj B I 1-2). One 
phrase in Ragnarsdrdpa (3/5) resembles Hamoismal 83 (résta varo i 
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ranni ‘there was tumult in the hall’), and the image of the g/skdlir 
‘ale-cups’ (Ragnarsdrdpa 4/5—6, Hamdismal 83-84) rolling among 
the blood and severed limbs is similar in the two poems. However, 
both of these may have been commonplace elements that could be 
expected in any poetic description of this scene, and in other respects 
Bragi’s account seems significantly different from the version in 
Hamdismal. For example, he seems to say that Jormunrekkr was asleep 
when the brothers arrived in his hall. It seems most likely that 
Ragnarsdrapa and Hamdismdl are independent of each other, and 
therefore that Hamdismail (or at least major elements of it) should be 
dated to c.890 or a little earlier. 

Like some other early eddic poems (e.g. Atlakvida), Hamoismal, 
from the standpoint of the ‘classical’ Icelandic poetry of the late tenth 
century onwards, is rather irregular in metre, with stanzas and lines 
of varying lengths. Most of it is in the traditional fornyrdislag metre, 
‘the metre of ancient words (or deeds?)’, with two stressed syllables 
in each half-line, usually with only one of those in the first half-line 
bearing alliteration. One stanza is in the radically different [jédahdttr 
‘metre of (magic) songs’, in which each pair of half-lines is followed 
by a single heavy half-line that alliterates only within itself (lines 
102-05; see note 35). Some individual half-lines, while not technically 
irregular, show heavy concentrations of unstressed syllables including 
unstressed finite verbs (e.g. lines 21a, 62a). Line 66 has no alliteration 
at all, but this may be due to a nom. pl. noun or adjective having 
dropped out of the first half-line. Elsewhere, the alliteration does not 
always conform to the conventions of later Icelandic verse, and hr- is 
made to alliterate with r- in line 90, Av- with v- in line 100 (but with 
h- in lines 12 and 73) and sy- with s- in lines 9 and 32. The normal 
tule is that it is the first stressed syllable in the second half-line (i.e. 
the third in the whole line) that carries the alliteration, but in lines 77, 
78 and 88 the alliteration is carried by the final stressed syllable of 
the line. This may be because the word order of these lines has been 
subject to scribal alteration. Line 32 has double transverse alliteration 
(Hitt —hyggju, Serli—svinna), but this is probably a deliberate ornament 
rather than an irregularity. The poem is in a bad state of preservation, 
and many of these ‘irregularities’ may be the result of scribal 
corruption; others may be due to the early date of composition, when 
the rules may not have developed the strictness that became customary 
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in later Icelandic poetry. Since the poem shows great brilliance in 
other respects, it is unlikely that they reflect the incompetence or 
carelessness of the poet. 

The legend of the death of Jormunrekkr grew out of the fall of the 
historical Ostrogothic king Ermanaric in 375 ap. According to his 
contemporary, the historian Ammianus Marcellinus (1935-39, Book 
xxxI, ch. 3; Hamilton 1986, 415), Ermanaric was 


a warlike king whose many heroic exploits had made him a terror to his 
neighbours. Ermanaric was hard hit by the violence of this unexpected storm 
(i.e. an invasion by the Huns). For some time he endeavoured to stand 
his ground, but exaggerated reports circulated of the dreadful fate which 
awaited him, and he found release from his fears by taking his own life. 


Ammianus clearly does not tell the whole story of the historical events, 
and perhaps did not know the details, but the king’s terrified suicide 
seems surprising, for his successors did not immediately collapse 
before the Hunnish onslaught, but organised an orderly retreat to the 
line of the River Dniester. This suggests that the historical Ermanaric 
may have been decrepit with age or physically disabled, though we 
have no contemporary evidence for or against this. 

The next source on Ermanaric is the Ostrogothic historian Jordanes, 
who wrote his Getica c.550, basing his work on that of Cassiodorus 
(who was also of Gothic origin and wrote c.520, i.e. about 150 years 
after the events). Jordanes’s account runs as follows (1882, 91-92, 
§§ 315-19; my translation): 


Hermanaricus King of the Goths had, as we related above, become the 
conqueror of many peoples, but while he was thinking what to do about 
the arrival of the Huns, the perfidious nation of the Rosomoni, whom he 
had then enslaved along with others, took this opportunity of betraying 
him. And so the King, stirred up with rage, ordered that a certain woman 
of that nation who is remembered by the name Sunilda should be tied to 
wild horses because of her husband’s treacherous desertion of him, and 
that she should be torn to pieces by having them driven in different 
directions. In vengeance for their sister, her brothers Sarus and Ammius 
attacked Hermanaricus in the side with iron; wounded in this way, he 
dragged out his wretched life with a disabled body. Hearing of his 
miserable state, Balamber King of the Huns moved his forces into the 
territory of the Ostrogoths; certain Visigoths had also planned among 
themselves to separate themselves from alliance with the Ostrogoths. 
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Meanwhile Hermanaricus, unable to bear either the pain of his wound or 
the incursions of the Huns, died at a great age and full of days in the one 
hundred and tenth year of his life. His death gave the Huns the opportunity 
to gain victory over those Goths who, as we have said, occupied the 
eastern region and were known as Ostrogoths. 


This account introduces the prototypes of Svanhildr, Hamdir and Sorli 
and the sibling relationship between them, although it makes Svanhildr 
the wife of a rebellious tribal leader rather than of the Jormunrekkr 
figure himself. It also gives her a manner of death similar to that in 
the poem, though not identical with it. Dronke (1969, 193-96) argues 
persuasively that there is no essential contradiction between the 
accounts of Ammianus and Jordanes, and that the latter could be sub- 
stantially historical, but we have no real evidence either for or against 
this view. Despite his ferocious treatment of Sunilda, Jordanes seems, 
unlike the poet of Hamdismal, to admire Hermanaricus and to sympathise 
with him against both the Huns and the treacherous Rosomoni. This 
may explain why he says nothing of the suicide, which might have 
seemed dishonourable, and instead stresses the king’s achievements 
and his great age. There is no reason to doubt that Sunilda may have 
been a historical woman, and the name Sarus was also known among 
the Goths (it was also the name of a commander of the Ostrogothic 
military forces in Ravenna c.500, see Randers-Pehrson 1983, 108), 
but it is a little suspicious that both Ammius and Sarus can be 
interpreted as functionally meaningful names. Ammius corresponds 
to OE hama ‘skin’ and ON hamdir may mean ‘the one provided with 
a hamr (skin or form of another creature)’ or ‘the mail-coated one’, 
and Sarus seems to be related to OE searu ‘craftiness’, ‘skill’, ‘armour’ 
and OHG saro ‘mailcoat’. In Hamdismdl the brothers seem to be 
immune to weapons, and in Skdldskaparmal, Volsunga saga and Saxo 
Grammaticus, Gudrun provides them with armour or an enchantment 
that makes them invulnerable to weapons. If the names of the brothers 
mean ‘the one with a skin’ and ‘the armoured one’, they may have 
been invented to describe their role, in which case the names of the 
actual historical revengers, if they existed, have been forgotten, as 
the tribal name Rosomoni was soon to be. 

It is clear that Svanhildr’s affair with Randvér and the treacherous 
role of Bikki were not part of the story known to Jordanes, and there is 
no evidence either for the tragic killing of Erpr in his time. But Randveér, 
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Erpr and Jonakr are all mentioned in Ragnarsdrdpa, and by the time 
of the poet of Atlakvida (possibly c.900), Bikki must have become a 
byword for treachery, since Atli’s treacherous warriors (in another 
story altogether) can simply be called Bikka greppar ‘Bikki’s men’ 
(Atlakvida 14/3). At some time between c.550 and c.850, therefore: 

1) Svanhildr became the wife of Jormunrekkr himself; 

2) Randvér (possibly ‘shield-warrior’) was invented to supply the 
young wife with sexual temptation along the lines of the Phaedra story; 

3) Bikki (who as Becca King of the Baningas receives what looks 
like a blameless mention between Eormanric (Jormunrekkr) and Gifica 
(Gjuki) in the OE Widsid 19) became the traitor who caused the lovers’ 
deaths; 

4) Expr (‘swarthy’) was invented as the bastard brother who offers to 
help as hand helps hand or foot helps foot, but is murdered for his pains. 

It is worth noticing that the poet of Hamdismdl feels no necessity 
to tell the whole of this story. His focus is on the compulsion to heroic 
revenge and the mistakes of his two protagonists, and for this purpose 
Bikki could be completely ignored and the affair between Svanhildr 
and Randvér reduced to the mere fact of their violent deaths. So far 
as either he or Bragi tells the tale, they might have been falsely accused 
(as they are in Saxo’s version of the story). 

Later versions of the Scandinavian strand of the legend can be found 
in SnE, Skaldskaparmal ch. 42 (1998, 49-51), Volsunga saga chs 
40-42 (1943, 87-91; 1990, 106-09) and (in a more complicated form) 
in Saxo Grammaticus VIII, ch. x, 7-14 (1931-35, I 233-35; 1979- 
80, I 256-58). For the very different traditions of Ermanaric in Old 
English and Middle High German, see Brady (1943). 
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XXV: HAMDISMAL 


Spruttu 4 t4i! — tregnar fir 
greeti Alfa” in glystgmu. 
Arum morgin? manna bolva 
sutir hverjar sorg um kveykva. 


Vara patna = né i ger, 

pat hefir langt lidit sidan; 

er fatt fornara, fremr var pat halfu, 
er hvatti Gudrin, © Gjtika borin,* 
sonu sina unga at hefna Svanhildar.° 


‘Systir var ykkur Svanhildr um heitin, 
ster Jormunrekkr j6m um traddi 
hvitum ok svortum 4 hervegi,° 

gram, gangtgmum  Gotna hrossum. 


Eptir er ykr prungit pj6dkonunga, 
lifid einir ér patta ettar minnar. 


Einstoed em ek ordin sem gsp {i holti, 
fallin at frendum — sem fura at kvisti, 
vaoin at vilja sem vi6r at laufi, 


pd er in kvistskoeSa _kgmr um dag varman.’’ 


* ES e 
Hitt kva6 pA Haméir — inn hugumst6ri: 
‘Litt myndir pi pa, Gudrin, leyfa dad Hogna, 
er peir Sigurd — svefni 6r vok6du. 
Saztu 4 bed, — en banar hlégu. 


Boekr? varu pinar — inar blahvitu 

ofnar volundum!? — flutu i vers dreyra. 
Svalt pa Sigurér,  saztu yfir dauéum, 
glyja pu ne gadir;  Gunnarr pér sva vildi.!! 


20 written ‘hugom stdri’, i.e. hugumsteerri? 
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Atla pottiz pi strida at Erps mor@i 

ok at Eitils aldrlagi — pat var pér enn verra. 
Sva skyldi hverr g6rum __ verja til aldrlaga 
sverdi sarbeitu at sér ne striddit.’!* 


Hitt kva6 pa Sorli — svinna haf6i hann hyggju — 
“Vilkat ek vid mééur mdalum skipta. 

Or6éz pikkirenn vant — ykru hvaru. 

Hvers bidr pt: nu, Gudrtin, — er pu at grati ne feerat? 
Broedr grat bi pina ok buri svdsa,!3 

nidja naborna _ leidda ner rogi. 

Okr skaltu ok, Guérin, — grata bada, 

er hér sitjum feigir 4 morum; _fjarri munum deyja.’ 


Gengu 6r gardi__—gorvir at eiskra. 
Lidu pa yfir, ungir, Grig fjoll, 
morum hinlenzkum  mordz at hefna. 


Fundu 4 streti — st6rbrogddttan. 
“Hvé mun jarpskammr _ okr fultingja?’ 


Svara6i inn sundrmeeéri;_ ~—sva kvaz veita mundu 
fulting frendum — sem f6tr gdrum. 

‘Hvat megi fotr _feeti veita, 

né holdgréin —hond annarri?’ 


ba kva6 pat Erpr — einu sinni 
—merrumlék 4 mars baki: 

‘Tllt er blauoum hal __ brautir kenna.’ 
K6du hardan mjgk —_hhornung vera.!4 


Dr6gu peir 6r skioi — sk{6ijarn, 
mekis eggjar at mun flag@i.!> 


Pverou peir prott sinn —_ at pridjungi — 
létu mgg ungan _ til moldar hniga. 


36 leida. 49-52 between 42 and 43. 
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Sk6ku loda, —skalmir festu, 
ok godbornir smugu f guévefi. 


Fram lagu brautir; fundu vastigu 

ok systur son!® — sdran 4 meidi, 

vargtré vindkgld _ vestan beejar. 

Trytti 2 tronu hvot,!” — titt varat bida.!8 


Glaumr var ihollu, _ halir olreifir, 
ok til gota!® ekki gerdut heyra 
46r halr hugfullr if horn um paut. 


Segja féru) Jormunrekki 

at sénir varu— seggir und hjalmum: 

‘Ree6i6 ér um ra6,___rikir eru komnir! 

Fyr matkum hafid ér monnum_ ~—s mey um tradda.’ 


H16 pa Jormunrekkr, hendi drap 4 kampa, 
beiddiz at brongu, bgdvadiz at vini;?° 
sk6k hann skor jarpa, _sa 4 skjold hvitan, 
lét hann sérihendi hvarfa ker gullit. 


‘Sell ek pa bcettumk — ef ek sj4 knetta 

Ham6i ok Sorla i hollu minni. 

Buri mynda ek p4 binda _me0 boga strengjum, 
godborn?! Gjtika festa 4 gdlga.’ 


Hitt kvad ba hrddrglod,??_—_ st6d of hledum,” 


mefingr melti vid mag penna:*+ 


* * * 


‘... pviat pat heita at hlydigi myni.?> 
Mega tveir menn einir — tfu hundrud Gotna 
binda eda berja*° —_{ borg inni ha?’ 


Styrr var6iranni, stukku olskalir, 
{ bl60i bragnar lagu, komit 6r brjosti Gotna. 


62 bidja. 81 hundrudum. 
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Hitt kva6 pA Hamdir inn hugumstori: 
“‘Aéstir, Jormunrekkr, okkarrar kvamu, 
broedra sammeeora,”’_—_innan borgar pinnar. 
Foetr sér bt pina, hondum sér pti pinum,?8 
Jormunrekkr, orpit f eld heitan.’ 


b4hraut vid inn reginkunngi,”° 

baldr i brynju, sem bjorn hryti: 
‘Grytid ér 4 gumna, —_allz geirar ne bita, 
eggjar né jar Jonakrs sonu.’ 


“Bol vanntu, brédir, — er pt pann belg leystir: 
opt 6r peim belg*? boll r43 koma. 

Hug hefoir pi, Hamoir, ef pt hefOir hyggjandi; 
mikils er 4 mann hvern vant — er manvits er. 


Af veri nt haufud ef Erpr lifdi,*! 

brddir okkarr inn bodfreekni er vit 4 braut vagum, 
verr inn vigfroekni** | — hvottumk at disir —, 
gumi inn gunnhelgi — gordumz at vigi.’*? 


“Ekki hygg ek okr vera __ tilfa doemi, 
at vit mynim sjalfir um sakask 
sem grey norna,** _ pau er grédug eru 

{ audn um alin.*> 


Vel hofum vit vegit, stondum 4 val Gotna 

ofan, eggmddum, sem ernir 4 kvisti. 

Gods hofum tirar fengit, p6tt skylim nt eda i ger*° deyja. 
Kveld lifir madr ekki —_eptir kvid norna.’ 


Par fell Sorli at salar gafli, 
en Hamdir hné at hiisbaki.?” 


Petta eru kollué Hamdismal in fornu. 


94 before this speech Hitt kva6 pa Ham6ir inn hugumstori: (but the speaker 
here must be Sorli, since the pt in line 94 is certainly Hamdir). 100 varr 
inn vidfreekni. 102 ykr. 
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Notes 


' The td was a strip of beaten earth outside the main door and along 
the front of Norse houses. It was a traditional place for private 
conversations and could be used figuratively to refer to them, cf. 
Morkinskinna (1932, 89; 2000, 151): ok heimtask nui a td inir vitrustu 
menn, ok hafa tal milli sin ‘Some of the wisest men were assembled 
and took counsel’. Here it probably refers to the secrecy of the 
discussion between Guértin and her sons. 


? Sijmons and Gering (1883-1931, IILii 428) take greti difa as a 
kenning for morning (because dwarves, who may be identical with 
‘dark elves’, are turned to stone if the daylight touches them, as at the 
end of Alvissmal), but no comparable kennings have been found. It is 
more probably a reference to the female family spirits (disir or fylgjur, 
perhaps originally the spirits of dead ancestors; see Turville-Petre 
1964, 221-31, and McKinnell 2005, 198-200) who were believed to 
preside over the fortunes of a household. Here they may be said to 
weep because of the coming extinction of the family. This statement 
contrasts with the more negative view taken by Hamédir and Sorli, 
who blame the disir for having provoked their own killing of Erpr 
(see line 100). See also note 15 below. 


3 Early morning is a traditional time for brooding grief in Germanic 
literature; cf. Beowulf lines 2450-62 (1941, 92; 1999, 77-78); The 
Wife’s Lament lines 35-36; The Wanderer lines 8-9 (Hamer 1970, 
74-75; 174-75). 


4 According to the Lex Burgundionum (1892, 43) ‘Law of the Burgun- 
dians’ (c.500), Gibica (= ON Gjtiki) was the founder of the Burgundian 
royal dynasty. In legend, Gjuki is the father of Gunnarr, Hogni and 
Gu6rtin, but only the first of these is clearly based on a historical 
person (King Gundaharius, killed by the Huns in 437; for sources, 
see Dronke 1969, 34-36). The figure of Guértin may be indirectly 
derived from IIdico (= Hild), who according to Jordanes (1882, 123; 
§§ 617-19) was the wife whom Attila the Hun had just married on 
the night he died in bed of a nosebleed in 453. As Dronke demonstrates, 
a rumour soon grew up that Attila had been murdered by his new 
wife, and if her motive was assumed to be a Burgundian desire for 
revenge on the Hunnish king, it would be natural to give her name a 
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first element that began with G, like other Burgundian royal names. 
This explains why the heroine in German versions of the story is called 
Kriemhilt. But in ON sources, Grimhildr (literally ‘mask-battle’) 
becomes the name of the heroine’s mother, and the almost synonymous 
Gudrun (literally “war-secret’, or perhaps ‘god-secret’) has been invented 
for the heroine herself, possibly because the extra character of the 
mother was needed to explain the magic potion that causes Sigur6r to 
fall in love with Gudrun and forget his previous love for Brynhildr. 


> According to the cycle of legend related in the Poetic Edda and in 
Volsunga saga, Guortin was married three times, first to the hero and 
dragon-slayer Sigurdr, whom she loved and by whom she had Svanhildr; 
next to Atli (= Attila the Hun), whom she murdered, along with their 
two sons Erpr and Eitill; and finally to King Jonakr, the father of her 
sons HamGir and Sorli. On the death of Svanhildr, see Introduction above. 


© There were no paved military roads in Scandinavia. The important 
motif of roads and paths may have survived from earlier German or 
Old English versions of the story because of the idea that the stones 
finally ‘take vengeance’ for the blood of Erpr having been shed on 
them; see lines 43, 59 and 92. 


7 Tt was a traditional summer task of women on Norwegian farms to 
strip small branches from the trees during warm weather; twigs and 
pine needles were then dried and used for kindling and bedding, while 
deciduous leaves were fed to the farm animals (see Dronke 1969, 227). 


8 A stanza must be missing here, since line 21 implies that Gudrin 
has just compared her sons’ courage unfavourably with that of her 
dead brothers Gunnarr and Hogni (for whose heroic death see Afla- 
kvida). This lost stanza may have been used by the poet of st. 3 of the 
later poem Gudrtinarhvoet (Dronke 1969, 146) which immediately 
precedes Hamoismal in the Codex Regius: 


‘Ur6ua it glikir peim Gunnari, ‘You have not become like Gunnarr and 
his brother, 

né in heldr hugdir sem var Hogni. nor equipped with courage as Hogni was. 

Hennar mundué it hefna leita, You would have tried to avenge her 

ef itm066 ettid minnabreedra, if you had the heart of my brothers, 

eda hardan hug = Hunkonunga.’ or the firm mind of the Hunnish kings.’ 
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Most of this may in fact come verbatim from Hamdismal, as the 
following stanza of Gudrunarhvot certainly does (cf. lines 20-24 of 
this edition of Hamdismal), but this cannot be regarded as certain. 
The only element in it which is probably not indebted to the lost stanza 
of Hamdismdl is its reference to ‘Hunnish kings’ (probably an allusion 
to Sigurdr, who is of Hunnish origin only in later German and Norse 
tradition). But the lost stanza may have included the same implication 
that because they are not sons of her beloved Sigurér, Gudrtin places 
a lower value on the lives of Haméir and Sorli than on that of Svanhildr. 
This would help to motivate their sense of rage at the way she taunts 
them into undertaking their suicidal venture, and the adjective hugum- 
stori ‘mighty in courage’ which is applied to Hamdir immediately 
afterwards suggests her unfairness in accusing them of cowardice 
(though it may also be a fixed epithet that was commonly attached to 
him; cf. line 85). 


° Before the arrival of Latin literacy in the Germanic world there 
were no ‘books’ in the modern sense of the word. This is one of a 
number of instances in Old Norse where b6k seems to refer to pieces 
of embroidered cloth (in this case bed-covers); cf. also Sigurdarkvida 
in skamma 49/7-8, where the dying Brynhildr offers bék ok blzju, 
bjartir vadir ‘an embroidered cloth and coverlet, bright clothes’ to 
any one of her maids who is prepared to die with her, and cf. the verb 
gullboka ‘to embroider in gold’ in Gudrtinarkvida IT 14/6. For the 
argument that the modern use of the word may be derived from a com- 
parison of manuscript illumination with embroidery, see Dronke 
(1969, 228). 


‘0 Volundr is familiar as the legendary master-craftsman of the Germanic 
world and the protagonist of Volundarkvioa, but the word occasionally 
appears, as here, as a common noun meaning ‘craftsman’ (cf. also 
Merlinusspa I, 7/2 and Snorri Sturluson, lausavisa 4/8; Skj B I 25, 
89). It is not clear whether or not these instances are derived from the 
proper name, whose etymology is obscure (largely because it is 
difficult to derive ON Volundr, OF Galans from the same root as OE 
Welund/Wéland, MHG Wielant). It is possible that they may indeed 
have different origins, with the common noun vo@lundr being related 
to ON val, vel, OHG wala ‘choice’ (cf. ON velja ‘to choose’), hence 
‘one who makes choice things’, while forms of the name with a long 
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front vowel could have come about by association with the noun vél 
‘device, trick’. In that case, the proper name Volundr may be derived 
from the common noun rather than vice versa. 


'l Tn lines 21-27 Hamdir reminds Gudrin that the brothers she has 
praised were also the murderers of Sigurér. As the compiler of the 
prose links in the Codex Regius points out at the end of Brot af 
Sigurdarkviou (PE 201), there were various versions of how Sigurér 
died. In Brot itself and in Gudrunarkvida I the brothers kill him out 
of doors and report his death to Gudrtin, but the poet of Hamdismal 
prefers the tradition shared by Sigurdarkvida in skamma, in which 
they kill him when he is asleep in bed with her. In Sigurdarkvida in 
skamma and Volsunga saga the murder is actually carried out by 
Gothormr, the younger brother of Gunnarr and Hggni, who has not 
sworn an oath of foster-brotherhood with Sigurér as they have. This 
may be an elaboration from a time later than that of Hamdismadl, or 
this poet may simply have omitted it for the sake of brevity; whether 
they did the killing themselves or not, Gunnarr and Hogni were 
responsible for Sigurér’s death. 


!2 Tn lines 28-31 Hamdir points out that Gudrdn ought to realise that 
some revenges are too costly to the revenger to be worthwhile, as 
when she herself slaughtered Erpr and Eitill, her sons by Atli, as part 
of her annulment of their marriage following his murder of Gunnarr 
and Hogni. Ironically, Hamdir and Sorli will soon murder another Erpr, 
Jénakr’s son by another woman, and one instance of the name may 
have been borrowed from the other. However, since its meaning 
(‘swarthy’, cf. OE eorp ‘dark’, ON jarpr ‘brown’) is appropriate to 
both of them (with Erpr in Hamdismadl even being called jarpskammr 
‘the short brown man’), it is not possible to tell which if either is the 
original. The fact that the name lacks the vowel-breaking that was 
normal in this word suggests either that it fossilised at an early stage 
or that it has been borrowed from Old High German or Old Saxon, 
where this change did not take place (cf. OE eorde, ON jerd, but 
OHG, OS erda ‘earth’). 


'3 This phrase is curiously echoed in Atlakvida st. 39, which claims 
that Guortn never wept for either her brothers or her sons. The tradition 
that Gudrtin could not weep later became fixed (see Brot, closing 
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prose, and most of Gudriinarkvida I), but it is not possible to say 
whether or not it already existed when Hamdismdl was composed. 


'4 Tn the Codex Regius, lines 48-51 are placed at the beginning of the 
encounter between Erpr and his brothers (before line 43 in this text), 
but this seems an obvious mistake. Line 43 clearly introduces the 
scene, which HamGir and Sorli begin by decrying Erpr’s offer of help 
(presumably because they regard him as an outsider and beneath them). 
His reply that he would help them as one foot or hand helps the other 
recalls versions of the story in which they later stumble on the way to 
carry out their revenge and realise the truth of his words (see SnE 
Skaldskaparmal ch. 42, Volsunga saga ch. 44 and cf. Dronke 1969, 
199-202). The poet may have omitted the latter half of this motif for 
the sake of brevity, and/or because it was so well known that it could 
be assumed from Erpr’s words here. However, their killing of him is 
well motivated by his suggestion that they are cowardly (using what 
is probably a proverb). They have had to endure this damaging insult 
from their mother, but will not tolerate it from their bastard brother. 


'S The flago ‘ogress, giantess, hag’ here may be either Hel, the female 
figure who presides over the world of the dead, or a malicious dis 
who wants to see the destruction of the family. If the first interpretation 
is right, the idea may be akin to that in Ynglingatal 7 (Skj B I 8), 
where Hel is said to enjoy (sexual) pleasure from the body of King 
Dyggvi. The second would suggest that the poet agrees with the view 
expressed by one of the brothers that the disir provoked them to kill 
Erpr (line 100; but see line 2 above for a very different view, also in the 
mouth of the narrator). 


'6 Strictly, Jormunrekkr’s son Randvér (see Bragi, Ragnarsdrdpa 3, 
c.850; Skj B I 1) is their half-sister’s stepson, but the emotional shock 
is reinforced by citing the sister’s son relationship, which was parti- 
cularly sacred in Germanic society. According to Skdldskaparmdl ch. 
42 and Volsunga saga ch. 42, Svanhildr and Randvér were tempted 
into planning to marry each other by Jormunrekkr’s evil counsellor 
Bikki, who then informed on them, with the result that both were 
executed. In Hamdismdl Randvér has evidently been wounded as well 
as hanged, which may suggest an Odinic sacrifice; cf. Havamadl st. 
138, Gautreks saga ch. 7 and Turville-Petre (1964), 47. 
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'7 Hanged and slain men are often indicated by reference to the carrion 
birds that feasted on them, but this is a strange example, because the 
crane is not a carrion bird. It should probably be understood as an 
abbreviation of some such kenning as b/ddtrani ‘blood-crane’ (i.e. 
raven), cf. Ottarr svarti, Knitsdrapa 8/3 (Skj B 1274). 


'8 The Codex Regius reading bidja ‘to ask (for something)’ makes no 
sense here, and is probably a scribal error for bida ‘to wait, linger’. 


'° gota is a poetic word, but may refer either to (Gothic) horses (a 
sense also found in a runic verse on the R6k stone, c.900) or to warriors 
(originally ‘Goths’); in this latter sense it is used of the Burgundians 
in Gripisspad 35/6, Brot 9/4, Atlakvida 20/3, and Gudrdin’s mother 
Grimhildr is called gotnesk kona ‘Gothic woman’ in Gudrtinarkvida 
IT 17/2. But in Hamoismdl it seems unlikely that it refers to Hamdir 
and Sorli, since this would introduce an unnecessary confusion with 
Jormunrekkr and his men, who actually are Goths and are referred to 
as such (though always with the alternative gen. pl. form Gotna) in 
lines 81, 84 and 105. The reference is probably to the sound made by 
the brothers’ approaching horses. 


20 The vocabulary of this line is unusual and probably deliberately 
exotic, as part of the portrait of an arrogant foreign ruler. In ON beida 
usually means ‘to demand’, but the context of beiddisk here seems 
rather to demand the sense ‘stirred himself up’, which is common in 
the corresponding words in OHG, OS and OE; the word here could 
either be a survival from an older version of the story in one of these 
languages or a deliberate exoticism introduced by this poet. The word 
brongu is found nowhere else in ON verse, but may be related to 
MLG prank ‘battle, quarrel’, and could be another foreign borrowing. 
The verb bgdva is also found nowhere else, though it is obviously 
derived from the feminine noun b@o ‘battle’, of which there are about 
fifteen examples in skaldic verse. 


*1 The MS reading here could be interpreted either as g60 bern Gjtika 
‘good children of Gjiki’ (Sijmons and Gering, Kuhn in PE, among 
others) or as godborn Gjtika ‘divinely descended children of Gjtki’. 
As Dronke points out (1969, 234) the latter is metrically more 
satisfactory, and is formally paralleled in Pérdr Seereksson’s description 
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of Skadi as godbridr (lausavisa 3/6, Skj B I 304). Most Germanic 
royal families claimed divine ancestry, though in this context Jormun- 
rekkr may be mocking this claim. 


2 The word hrddrglod ‘(woman) pleased by glorious behaviour’ is 
not found elsewhere, but for such similar compounds as hrédraudigr 
‘rich in glory’, hrddrfinginn ‘devoted to glory’, hrddrfuss ‘eager for 
glory’, see LP 286-67, and for fluggloo ‘rejoicing in flight’ (a name 
for an arrow), see LP 143. -glgo is also found as the second element 
in some female personal names (e.g. Menglo6, the half-giantess who 
befriends the hero in Orms pdttr Stérolfssonar; and there is another 
Mengl06 in the late eddic poems Grégaldr and Fjglsvinnsmal), but there 
is no evidence that hrddrgloo is a proper name here, though some editors 
have regarded her as the mother or mistress of Jormunrekkr. Nor is it 
likely that it refers to Gudrtin, as argued by Sijmons and Gering 
(1888-1931, IIT.ii 440), since this scene is taking place at Jormunrekkr’s 
court, far from the home of Gudritin (see line 39). The speaker seems 
to be simply an anonymous woman (or possibly one of the disir of 
line 100) whose function is to admire the two young heroes. 


23 A hledi was a wooden shutter or sliding door to a lokrekkja ‘closing 
bed, sleeping cubicle’ in the hall; it was sometimes used by women 
as a way of peeping into the hall without being seen themselves (e.g. 
Kormaks saga ch. 3), and in this case it may explain how a woman in 
Jormunrekkr’s court can express a viewpoint that she would hardly 
dare to state openly. 


>4 Several different emendations have been suggested here, to vid megu 
sina ‘to her sons’ (assuming that the speaker is Gudrtn, see above), 
vid meg svinnan ‘to the wise young man’ or vid megpegna ‘to the young 
knights’), but the MS reading makes sense (‘to that young man’), and 
should not be emended merely because it is surprising to find a singular 
here. It probably refers to Hamir, the leader of the brothers. 


25 This line seems disjointed, with no explanation of its opening pvi 
at ‘because’; a line has probably been lost before it. Both halves of 
the line are metrically deficient. Some re-writings have been sug- 
gested: bvi er bar hetta ‘one ought to desist from that (which) .. .’; 
pvi att at heita ‘you ought to promise that (which) .. .’, bvi dttat heita 
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“you ought not to promise that (which) . . . — all excellent suggestions, 
and improvements metrically, but for the fact that they are not what the 
MS appears to say. 

hly¥digi: -gi is an originally emphatic particle used after a negative 
that came to be used as a negative particle when the ne was lost (e.g. 
manngi ‘no one’). Apart from emendations, the only possibility for 
hlyoi is that it is an otherwise unknown feminine noun meaning 
‘silence’ (cf. hlj66r adj. ‘silent’). The line might then be translated 
“,.. because they are vowing what would be no silence (i.e. not kept 
quiet) — sc. a famous deed’, except that in this sense heita requires an 
object in the dative, not accusative case, and the line is probably cor- 
rupted beyond help other than emendation. 


26 The brothers are not literally trying to bind the Goths, but to kill 
them; binda ok berja seems to have been a generalised phrase meaning 
‘to gain complete victory over (someone)’. 


27 This word is tragically ironic in the middle of Hamdir’s ill-advised 
speech of exultation over his enemy, since it contrasts with sundrmeori 
(line 45) and thus reminds us of the crucial absence of Erpr from the 
revenge. 


28 For the motif of hands and feet, see lines 46-48 and note 14 above. 
Erpr’s absence and Ham@ir’s vaunting delay the decapitation of 
Jormunrekkr long enough to give him time to tell the Goths how to kill 
the brothers. They are invulnerable to weapons (see Introduction), so 
they can only be killed by stoning. 


>° reginkunngi is usually taken to refer to Jormunrekkr’s divine ancestry 
(cf. reginkunnum, referring to runes in Hévamdl 80/3; dskungar, 
referring to the norns in Fdfnismdl 13/4), and this must be part of the 
sense, but Dronke convincingly suggests that reginkunnigr here also 
has the sense ‘knowledgeable about divine powers’ and refers to the 
common belief that dying men could acquire supernatural perception 
(and the ability to curse their enemies effectively; cf. also Fdfnismal). 


30 bann belg leystir may refer to Hamdir opening his own mouth in 
lines 86-89, which offered the delay that enabled Jormunrekkr to 
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give the orders that led to the death of the brothers. But belg is only 
otherwise used in this sense in a proverbial metaphor for an old man 
as a bag from which words pour out, cf. Havamadl st. 134, and in line 
95 the reference is certainly to Jormunrekkr speaking in lines 92-93. 
Some editors have emended the first half of line 95 (Sijmons—Gering 
to opt 6r belg ordgum ‘often from a talkative bag’; Dronke to opt 6r 
raudom belg ‘often from a red (i.e. bleeding) bag’), but neither seems 
necessary, even though Dronke cites a prose parallel in Njdls saga 
ch. 91. What Sorli means is that this particular ‘bag’ (i.e. Jormunrekkr) 
often speaks words that have evil consequences. If be/g in line 94 
also means Jormunrekkr, er bu bann belg leystir would have to mean 
“when you left that bag free to speak’. 


31 It is not clear which brother is speaking here. Lines 94-97 are clearly 
spoken by Sorli; it makes sense for HamOir to have the last word (i.e. 
lines 106-09); and lines 102-05 look like a rejoinder to the previous 
lines. One might see lines 98-101 as a continuation of the speech in 
which Sorli blames Hamdir and 102—05 as Hamdir’s rather self- 
excusing reply (as I have done here). Alternatively, lines 98—101 may 
be HamGir’s belated realisation of his mistakes (as Dronke assumes), 
in which case lines 102-05 look like a conciliatory reply by Sorli. 
Unfortunately, one’s view of the end of the poem seems likely to 
depend on which interpretation is adopted, and I can see no reliable 
way of choosing between them. 


32 Codex Regius varr inn vid frekni makes no sense; vigfrekni ‘bold 
in killing’ (Neckel—Kuhn and Dronke) would be parallel in form and 
meaning to bedfrekni in the preceding line, and thus seems preferable 
to vidfregi ‘widely famous’ (Bugge and Sijmons—Gering). 


33 Sijmons—Gering and Dronke emend to gerdumk ‘they made me’, 
to produce a grammatical parallel to hvettumk in the previous line, 
but ‘we forced ourselves to the killing’ is quite possible for gerdumz. 
“We prepared ourselves for a killing’ also makes reasonable sense 
(more or less the equivalent of ‘we did do the killing’), and would 
acknowledge that even if the brothers were provoked by the disir, 
they know that they must ultimately take the responsibility for Erpr’s 
death themselves. 
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34 ‘Norns’ bitches’ are obviously she-wolves, though no exact parallel 
has been found. Dronke points out that the poet avoids suggesting 
that wolves are the Norns’ ‘steeds’ because that would associate the 
Norns with giantesses and troll-women (such as Hyndla, who rides a 
wolf in Hyndluljéo st. 5). 


35 Unlike the rest of the poem, lines 102-05 are in ljddahdttr ‘the 
metre of (magic) songs’ (see Introduction) which is also used in 
didactic or proverbial poems such as Hdvamadl. The different metre 
here has led to speculation that these lines may have been added by 
another poet, but the change of metre could be due merely to the 
content, which resembles proverbial advice (cf. Fafnismdal). On other 
metrical irregularities in the poem, see Introduction. 


36 ¢ ger usually means ‘yesterday’, but Dronke suggests on the basis 
of one case in Gothic that it may here have an archaic sense ‘tomorrow’, 
or more generally ‘some other day’. 


37 Dronke (1969, 190-92) sees a dichotomy between the attack in the 
hall and the fact that the brothers ultimately die outside the building, 
and concludes that lines 110-11 may be the work of another poet. 
But their deaths outside the hall can be explained in several other 
ways (e.g. they tried to fight their way out; they were rushed outside 
because it was easier to stone them there; they had to get outside so 
that the stones could complete their ‘revenge’; see note 6 above), and 
her supposition seems unnecessary. 


XXVI: NJALS SAGA 


Njals saga (referred to in the manuscripts as Brennu-Njdls saga ‘Saga 
of Njall of the Burning’) was probably written 1275-90. It is the 
longest and in many ways the greatest of the Sagas of Icelanders, 
combining several originally separate narratives and involving a large 
number of characters from all over Iceland, although the main events 
are located in the south-west of the country. 

The two extracts reproduced here represent the climaxes of the first 
two parts of the saga: the extraordinary fight to the death of the great 
warrior Gunnarr, and the burning in his house of Gunnarr’s friend 
Njall and his sons. The feuds leading up to these events are largely 
disparate, but the two parts (which some have thought derive from 
two separate sagas) are linked both by the friendship and common 
desire for peace of the contrasting heroes, and thematically. This is 
clear from the overt comparison made, in the preamble to the burning 
at Bergporshvall, between the burners and the more honourable 
attackers who had scorned to resort to the use of fire against Gunnarr 
(B, lines 60-66). The two parts of the saga are separated by the so- 
called Kristni pattr, recounting the conversion of Iceland to Christianity, 
in which Njall is given a leading (but no doubt fictitious) role; this 
section forms a pivot between the perspectives of the two parts, 
contrasting the noble pagan Gunnarr with his Christian, indeed almost 
saintly friend — whose killers are also Christian. The last part of the 
saga relates the lengthy quest of Njall’s son-in-law Kari, who survives 
the burning, to track down and kill the burners one by one, before he 
is finally reconciled with their leader Flosi. 

This reconciliation is symptomatic of the fact that violence in the 
saga 1s more often a response to the demands of honour, in particular 
the duty of revenge, than the result of personal animosity. The leaders 
of both attacks are represented as upstanding men forced by these 
imperatives to take an action they regret. Flosi is a sincere Christian; 
Gizurr inn hviti Teitsson, who leads the attack on Gunnarr, figures 
later in the saga as one of the first to bring Christianity to Iceland (a 
historical reality confirmed by Islendingabok; his son Isleifr was to 
be Iceland’s first bishop). Gizurr is drawn into the feud by the need to 
avenge those reluctantly killed by Gunnarr. This theme is introduced 
to the saga by the sequence of incidents in which Gunnarr and Njall 
struggle to maintain their friendship in the face of the attempts of 
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their wives to draw them into a feud. Although they share a militant 
determination to protect their husbands’ honour literally to the death, 
these women are contrasted by their attitudes to their marital situation: 
Bergbora famously declares her determination not to be separated in 
death from the man she was married to when young (B, lines 163- 
64), whereas Hallgeror proudly sacrifices each of her three husbands 
after a slight on her honour. Mor6r Valgardsson too, described more 
than once as slegr ok illgjarn ‘cunning and ill-disposed’ (iF XII 70, 
119), plays an unequivocally villainous role in both the first and the 
second parts of the saga, fomenting quarrels and acting as a ringleader 
in the attack on Gunnarr. He is said to be envious of Gunnarr, to 
whom he is related (their mothers were first cousins according to the 
saga’s genealogy). Once again Christianity forms the fault-line 
between the morally upright and the disreputable, since Moror and 
his father, Valgardr inn grai, are prominent among the opponents to the 
Conversion (ch. 102). Christianity changes the saga’s perspective, but 
does not simplify it. The Christian burners are seen as more unscrupulous 
than their pagan predecessors who had attacked Gunnarr; and Njall 
himself, though his death is infused with hagiographical overtones, 
remains bound by the ethic of revenge, choosing to die because he is 
too old to avenge his sons and will not live with shame. The overwhelming 
desire for harmony, shared by Gunnarr and Njall even before the 
coming of the new faith, is set against the demands of the traditional 
code of honour, but this simple equation is complicated by conflicts 
of family loyalty, sexual desire and the ambiguous role of the law. 
Njals saga survives in nineteen medieval manuscripts (dating from 
between 1300 and 1550) as well as numerous later copies, demonstrating 
its popularity throughout its history (Einar Ol. Sveinsson 1953). None 
of these early manuscripts is complete and some are no more than 
fragments. The text used in these extracts is that of Reykjabok (R), 
the earliest extant manuscript, written around 1300. This and the 
manuscripts related to it cite more skaldic verse than the other 
manuscript groups, both in the body of the text and written later in 
the margins. The saga is also included in the fourteenth-century 
M6oruvallab6k (M) (see pp. 36, 192 and 239 above), which has 
supplied some readings in the text. The chapter headings are those of 
R, written in a different but contemporary hand to that of the text, but 
the chapter numbers are those conventional in editions and translations. 
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XXVI A: THE DEATH OF GUNNARR 


Chapter 76: Atreid til HliSarenda 


Um haustit sendi Moror Valgar6dsson ord at Gunnarr mundi vera einn 
heima, en 1i6 allt mundi vera ni6ri i Eyjum at lika heyverkum. Ridu 
peir Gizurr hviti ok Geirr godi austr yfir ar begar peir spurdu pat, ok 
austr yfir sanda til Hofs. Pa sendu peir ord Starkadi undir Prihyrningi, 
ok fundusk beir par allir er at Gunnari skyldu fara, ok rédu hversu at 
skyldi fara. Moror sagdi at peir mundu eigi koma 4 é6vart Gunnari 
nema peir toeki bénda af nesta bee, er Porkell hét, ok léti hann fara 
naudgan me6 sér at taka hundinn Sém ok foeri hann heim einn 4 beeinn.! 

Foéru peir sidan austr til Hliéarenda, en sendu eptir Porkatli. Beir 
t6ku hann hgndum ok gerdu honum tva kosti, at pbeir mundu drepa 
hann, ella skyldi hann taka hundinn, en hann k¢ri heldr at leysa lif sitt 
ok fér me6 beim. Tradir varu fyrir nordan gardana at Hlidarenda, ok 
namu beir bar stadar meo flokkinn. Bondi Porkell gekk heim 4 beeinn, 
ok 14 rakkinn 4 hisum uppi, ok teygir hann rakkan 4 braut me6 sér i 
geilar nokkurar. [ pvi sér hundrinn at par eru menn fyrir, ok leypr 4 
hann Porkel upp ok greip narann. Qnundr 6r Trollask6gi hjé med gxi 
{ hofus hundinum sva at allt kom i heilann. Hundrinn kva6 vio hatt 
sva at bat potti beim med 6dcemum miklum vera, <ok fell hann daudr 
nidr. 


Chapter 77: Vig Gunnars fra Hlidarenda 


Gunnarr vakna6i { skalanum ok meelti, ‘Sart ertu leikinn, Samr fostri, 
ok but sva sé til etlat at skammt skyli okkar { medal.’ 

Skali Gunnars var gerr af vidi einum ok sidpaktr utan ok gluggar 
hja brindsunum ok sndin par fyrir speld.? Gunnarr svaf { lopti einu { 
skalanum ok Hallgerdr ok modir hans. Pa er beir komu at, vissu beir 
eigi hvart Gunnarr mundi heima vera, ok bau at einnhverr mundi 
fara heim fyrir ok vita hvers viss yr6i. En peir settusk nidr 4 vollinn. 
Porgrimr Austmaor gekk upp 4 skalann. Gunnarr sér at raudan kyrtil 
bar vid glugginn, ok leggr Gt med atgeir 4 hann midjan.? Porgrimi 
skruppu foetrnir ok var6 lauss skjoldrinn, ok hratadi hann ofan af 
pekjunni. Gengr hann sidan at beim Gizuri er peir satu 4 vellinu«m. 
Gizurr leit vid honum ok melti: 


11 gerdu M, gerdiR. 18atM,erR. 19-20 words supplied from M. 
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“Hvart er Gunnarr heima?’ 

Porgrimr segir, “Vitid bér pat, en hitt vissa ek, at atgeirr hans er heima.’ 

Sidan fell hann nidr dau6r. 

Peir sdttu ba at hisunum. Gunnarr skaut tt orum at beim ok vardisk 
vel, ok gétu peir ekki at gert.4 P4 hljépu sumir @ hisin ok etludu padan 
at at soekja. Gunnarr kom pangat at beim orunum, ok gatu beir ekki at 
gert, ok for sva fram um hri6. Peir t6ku hvild ok s6ttu at f annat sinn. 
Gunnarr skaut enn tt, ok gatu peir ekki at gert ok hrukku fra f annat sinn. 

Pa melti Gizurr hviti, “Soekjum at betr, ekki verér af oss.’ 

Gerodu pa hri6 ina pridju ok varu vid lengi. Eptir pat hrukku peir fra. 

Gunnarr melti, ‘Or liggr bar uti 4 vegginum, ok er sti af peira grum, 
ok skal ek beiri skjota til peira, ok er peim pat skomm ef peir fa g<e>ig 
af vapnum sinum.’ 

MOoir hans melti, “Ger pt eigi pat, at pb vekir pa, er peir hafa 46r 
fra horfit.’ 

Gunnarr preif orina ok skaut til peira, ok kom 4 Eilif Qnundarson, 
ok fekk hann af sar mikit. Hann haf6i stadit einn saman, ok vissu peir 
eigi at hann var seror. 

‘Hond kom bar ut,’ segir Gizurr, “ok var 4 gullhringr, ok tok or er 14 
4 pekjunni, ok mundi eigi “ leitad vidfanga ef gnégt veri inni, ok 
skulu vér nt soekja at.’> 

Moror melti, “Brennu vér hann inni.’ 

‘Pat skal verda aldri,’ segir Gizurr, ‘bdtt ek vita at lif mitt liggi vid. Er 
pér sjalfratt at leggja til rad pau er dugi, sv sloegr madr sem pt ert kallaor.’ 

Strengir lagu 4 vellinum ok varu hafoir til at festa med hus jafnan. 

Moror melti, ‘Toku vér strengina ok berum um 4Assendana, en 
festum adra endana um steina, ok snium i vindasa ok vindum af refrit 
af skalanum.’ 

Peir toku strengina ok veittu pessa umbt6 alla, ok fann Gunnarr 
eigi fyrr en beir hofdu undit allt bakit af skalanum. Gunnarr skytr ba 
af boganum sva at beir komask aldri at honum. ba melti Mordor f 
annat sinn at beir mundi brenna <Gunnar inni>. 

Gizurr melti, ‘Eigi veit ek hvi pu vill bat mela er engi vill annarr, 
ok skal pat aldri veréda.’ 


38iR. 41 prukkuR? 45skummR. 53 Gt M, vittR. 54 skulu vér 
M, skalt pt incompletely corrected to skulu pér ?R. 65 Gunnar inni 
Graskinna, Bejarbék, Oddabok. 
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I pessu bili hleypr upp 4 pekjuna Porbrandr Porleiksson ok hogg«> 
69 {sundr bogastrenginn Gunnars. Gunnarr prifr atgeirinn bajum hondum 
ok snysk at honum skjétt ok rekr { gegnum hann ok kastar honum 4 
vollinn. ba 1j6p upp Asbrandr, brodir hans. Gunnarr leggr til hans 
atgeirinum ok kom hann skildi fyrir sik. Atgeirr renndi i gegnum 
skjgldinn <ok i medal handleggjana. Snaradi Gunnarr pa atgeirinn 
sva at klofnadi skjoldrinn>, en brotnudu badir handleggirnir, ok fell 
75 hann tt af vegginum. Adr hafdi Gunnarr szrt dtta menn, en vegit pa 
tva. Pa fekk Gunnarr sar tvau, ok sgg<6>u pat allir menn at hann brygoi 
sér hvarki vid sar né vid bana. 
78 Hann meiti til Hallgerdar, ‘Fa mér leppa tv 6r hari pinu, ok snuid 
pit m6dir min saman til bogastrengs mér.’° 
‘Liggr pér nokkut vid?’ segir hon. 
‘Lif mitt liggr vid,’ segir hann, ‘pvi at peir munu mik aldri f4 s6tt 
medan ek kem boganum vi6.’ 
‘Pa skal ek nt,’ segir hon, ‘muna bér kinnhestinn,’ ok hirdi ek aldri 
hvart pt verr pik lengr eda skemr.’® 
‘Hefir hverr til sins 4geetis nokkut,’ segir Gunnarr, ‘ok skal pik bessa 
eigi lengi bidja.’ 
87 Rannveig meelti, ‘Illa ferr bér, ok mun bin skomm lengi uppi.’ 
Gunnarr var6i sik vel ok froeknliga ok serir nt adra atta menn sva 
strum sarum at morgum 14 vid bana. Gunnarr verr sik par til er hann 
90 fell af moedi. Peir serdu hann morgum st6rum sdérum, en p6 komsk 
hann 6r hondum peim ok vardi sik pa lengi, en b6 kom bar at peir 
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drépu hann. Um vorn hans orti Porkell Elfaraskald f visu pessi:? 
93 Spur6éu vér hvé vardisk 
vigm6or kjalar sl66a 
Gladstyrandi geiri, 
96 Gunnarr, fyrir Kjol sunnan. 


Soknryrir vann sara 
sextan vidar mana 

99 hridar herdimeida 
haudrmens, en tv4 dauda. 


Gizurr melti, ‘Mikinn oldung hofum vér nt at velli lagit, ok hefir oss 
102 erfitt veitt, ok mun hans vorn uppi medan landit er byggt.’ 


68 Porleiksson M, Porkelsson R. 73-74 words supplied from M. 95 
gladstyranda M; gnysteerandi (written -adni) R. 98 vidur R. 
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Sidan gekk hann til fundar vid Rannveigu ok melti, ‘Villtu veita 
monnum varum tveimr joréd, er daudir eru, ok sé hér heygdir?’ 

‘At heldr tveimr, at ek munda veita yor gllum,’ segir hon. 

“Varkunn er pat,’ segir hann, ‘er bt melir bat, pvi at bt hefir mikils 
misst,’ ok kva6 4 at bar skyldi gngu rena ok gngu spilla. Féru 4 braut 
sidan. 

Pa melti Porgeirr Starkadarson, “Eigi megum vera heima i bium 
varum fyrir Sigfissonum, nema pu, Gizurr, eda Geirr sér su6dr hér 
nokkura hri6.’ 

‘Petta mun sv4 vera,’ segir Gizurr, ok hlutudu peir, ok hlaut Geirr 
eptir at vera. Sidan fér hann i Odda ok settisk par. Hann Atti sér son er 
Hroaldr hét. Hann var laungetinn, ok hét Bjartey mdéir hans ok var 
systir Porvalds hins veila, er veginn var vid Hestloek i Grimsnesi. 
Hann hrosaédi pvi at hann hefdi veitt Gunnari banasar. Hroaldr var 
me6 fodur sinum. Porgeirr Starkadarson hrosadi Qgdru sari at hann 
hef6i Gunnari veitt. Gizurr sat heima at Mosfelli. Vig Gunnars spurdisk 
ok meeltisk illa fyrir um allar sveitir, ok var hann morgum monnum 
harmdau6i. 


107 rena M; rada R. 
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Notes 


' The dog Sdmr (the name means ‘dark-coloured’) was a gift to 
Gunnarr from Oléfr pai (a major figure in Laxdela saga), who claimed 
to have been given it on his journey to Ireland (ch. 70). It has been 
pointed out that, if this story were true, the dog would have been 
more than thirty years old when Gunnarr received it (Finnur Jonsson 
1908, 156). Olafr credits the dog with great intelligence in discerning 
between friend and enemy and a readiness to lay down its life for its 
master, effectively anticipating its role in warning Gunnarr of the attack. 


? For the construction of the typical Icelandic farmhouse at this period, 
see Byock 2001, 358-68 (though the buildings discussed there are 
constructed of turf, as was usual, rather than the overlapping boards 
of Hlidarendi). The brindsar (referred to by Byock as ‘rafter-bracing 
roof beams’) were two beams running along the tops of the rows of 
interior pillars; these beams supported the rafters at the point where 
the pitch of the roof changed from steep to shallow, supporting the 
weight of the roof (especially heavy if made of turf) and allowing the 
use of shorter timbers for rafters. The g/uggar were probably unglazed 
skylights in each side of the sloping roof just below the briindsar. 


3 The atgeirr is an unusual weapon, apparently a large and heavy 
spear with a cutting edge on its head, like a halberd, used mostly for 
thrusting and hewing, but occasionally also thrown; Gunnarr’s ability 
to do this demonstrates his unusual strength and skill as a warrior 
(Falk 1914, 62-83). Gunnarr wins the weapon in a battle against a 
Viking on his travels in the Baltic, and is said to carry it ever after- 
wards; it has special powers, making a resounding noise as an omen 
of its impending use in a killing (ch. 30). 


4 The saga’s hyperbolic account of Gunnarr’s fighting prowess 
includes special mention of his skill in archery: “Hann skaut manna 
bezt af boga ok heef6i allt pat, er hann skaut til’ (ch. 19); it is also 
referred to in ch. 17 of Hensa-Poris saga (iF XI, 53 note 1). 


> Eyrbyggja saga (ch. 47) refers to this incident, attributing this 
observation to Geirr go6i. The mismatch between Gunnarr’s intention 
to shame his opponents by injuring them with their own weapon, and 
his attackers’ assumption that he has simply run out of ammunition, 
recognises his heroic status. 
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© Stories of bowstrings made of women’s hair (and the use of these 
stories as illustrations of loyalty) can be found in classical sources, 
such as Historia Augusta from c.400 ab: 


Nor can we fail to mention the extraordinary loyalty displayed by the 
Aquileans in defending the Senate against Maximinus. For, lacking bow- 
strings with which to shoot their arrows, they made cords of the women’s 
hair. It was said that this once happened at Rome as well, whence it was 
that the Senate, in honour of the matrons, dedicated the temple of Venus 
Calva (i.e. the Bald). (Scriptores Historiae Augustae Ill 377-78) 


7 See note 4 to the extract from Laxde@la saga, p. 199 above. Each of 
Hallger6dr’s three husbands slaps her face, and in each case the 
humiliation leads to his death. 


8 Here a verse is added in the margin of R, introduced with ‘Gunnarr 
kva6 pa visu’. This verse is included in an appendix in IF XII 477. 
For the marginal verses in R, thought to have been added to the 
manuscript by its earliest readers, see Nordal 2005. 


° Porkell Elfaraskald is not known from elsewhere, and this is the 
only verse attributed to him. It has been suggested (Salberger 1973) 
that his nickname means ‘poet of the traveller (fari) to the E/fr (the 
River Elbe, known as GOta 4lv in modern Sweden)’, alluding to 
Gunnarr’s exploits in Sweden as related in chs 29-30, where he 
acquires the atgeirr. 
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XXVI B: THE BURNING OF NJALL 


<Chapter 127> 


Nt er par til mals at taka at Bergborshvali, at beir Grimr ok Helgi 
foru til Hola — par varu beim féstrud born — ok segdu mddur sinni 
at beir mundu ekki heim um kveldit. Peir varu i Hélum allan daginn. 
Par k6mu fatcekar konur ok kvadusk komnar at langt. Beir broedr 
spurou per tidinda. Per kvddusk engi tidindi segja. 

‘En segja kunnu vér nylundu nokkura.’ 

Peir spurdu hver sii veri ok badu per eigi leyna. Per sogdu sva 
vera skyldu. 

“Vér k6mum at ofan 6r Fljotshlid, ok sa vér Sigftissonu alla rida 
me6 alvepni. Peir stefndu upp 4 Prihyrningshalsa, ok varu fimmtan i 
flokki. Vér s4<m> ok Grana Gunnarsson ok Gunnar Lambason, ok 
varu beir fimm saman. Peir stefndu ina somu leid, ok kalla ma at nu 
sé allt 4 for ok flaugun um heradit.’ 

Helgi Njalsson melti, “P4 mun Flosi kominn austan, ok munu 
peir allir koma til m6ts vid hann, ok skulu vit Grimr vera bar Skarp- 
heOinn er.’ 

Grimr kva6 sva vera skyldu, ok féru beir heim. 

Penna aptan inn sama melti Bergbora til hjona sinna, ‘Nd skulu 
pér kjésa yér mat { kveld, at hverr hafi pat er mest fysir til, pvi at 
penna aptan mun ek bera sidast mat fyrir hjon min.’ 

“Pat skyldi eigi vera,’ segja pau. 

‘Pat mun po vera,’ segir hon, ‘ok ma ek miklu fleira af segja ef ek 
vil, ok mun bat til merkja at peir Grimr ok Helgi munu heim koma 
4dr menn eru mettir i kveld. Ok ef betta gengr eptir, b4 mun sv4 fara 
fleira sem ek segi.’ 

Sidan bar hon mat 4 bord. Njall melti: 

“Undarliga synisk mér nu. Ek pikjumsk sjé um alla stofuna, ok piki 
mér sem undan sé gaflveggrinn, en b166 eitt allt bordit ok matrinn.’ 

Pa fannsk ollum mikit um betta nema Skarpheoni. Hann bad menn 
ekki syrgja né lata gdrum herfiligum latum sva4 at menn meetti ord 4 
pvi gera. 

“Ok mun oss vandara gert en gdrum at vér berim oss vel, ok er bat 
at vanum.’ 


1 No chapter division in R. The preceding chapter heading is Fra Flosa ok 
brennumonnum. 
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Peir Grimr ok Helgi k6mu heim 46r bordin varu ofan tekin, ok bra 
monnum mjok vid pat. Njall spurdi hvi peir foeri sva hverft, en peir 
sogou slikt sem heir hofdu frétt. Njall bad gngvan mann til svefns 
fara ok vera vara um sik. 


Chapter 128: Vidrtal Njals ok Skarphedins 


Nt talar Flosi vid sina menn: “NU munu vér rida til Bergbdérshvals ok 
koma bar fyrir matmal.’ 

Peir gera nt sva. Dalr var { hvdlnum,!° ok ridu peir pangat ok bundu 
par hesta sina ok dvolousk bar til bess er mjgk lei6 4 kveldit. 

Flosi melti, ‘Nu skulu vér ganga heim at boenum ok ganga prongt 
ok fara seint ok sja hvat peir taki til rads.’ 

Njall st66 Uti ok synir hans ok K4ri ok allir heimamenn ok skipudéusk 
fyrir 4 hladinu, ok varu beir ner bremr tigum. Flosi nam stad ok melti: 

‘Nu skulu vér at hyggja hvat peir taka ras, pvi at mér lizk sva, ef 
peir standa uti fyrir, sem vér munim p4 aldri sotta geta.’ 

“Pa er var for ill,’ segir Grani Gunnarsson, “ef skulum eigi bora at 
at soekja.’ 

‘Pat skal ok eigi vera,’ segir Flosi, “ok munu vér at soekja pott peir 
standi uti. En bat afrod munu vér gjalda, at margir munu eigi kunna 
fra at segja hvarir sigrask.’ 

Njall melti til sinna manna, “Hvat sjai bér til, hversu mikit 1i6 peir 
hafa?’ 

‘Peir hafa bedi mikit lid ok hardsnuit,’ segir Skarphedinn, “en pvi 
nema peir p6 nd sta6 at beir etla at beim muni illa soekjask at vinna oss.’ 

‘Pat mun ekki vera,’ segir Njall, ‘ok vil ek at menn gangi inn, pvi at 
illa s6ttisk peim Gunnarr at Hlidarenda, ok var hann einn fyrir. En 
hér eru huis rammlig, sem par varu, ok munu peir eigi skjétt scekja.’ 

‘Petta er ekki bann veg at skilja,’ segir Skarphedinn, “pvi at Gunnar 
séttu heim peir hofdingjar er sva varu vel at sér at heldr vildu fra 
hverfa en brenna hann inni. En bessir munu begar scekja oss me6 eldi 
ef beir megu eigi annan veg, pvi at peir munu allt til vinna at yfir taki 
vid oss. Munu peir pat etla, sem eigi er dlikligt, at pat sé peira bani ef 
oss dregr undan. Ek em ok bess 6ftiss at lata sveela mik inni sem mel- 
rakka i greni.’ 


57 bedi] bedit R. 
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Njall melti, “Ni mun sem optar, at bér munu<6> bera mik radum, 
synir minir, ok virda mik engis. En pa er bér varu6 yngri pa gjordud 
pér pat eigi, ok for yOart ra6 pa betr fram.’ 

Helgi melti, ‘“Gerum vér sem fadir varr vill. Pat mun oss bezt gegna.’ 

‘Eigi veit ek pat vist,’ segir Skarphedinn, ‘pvi at hann er nd feigr. 
En vel m4 ek gera bat til skaps fodur mins at brenna inni med honum, 
pvi at ek hredumsk ekki dauda minn.’ 

Hann melti pa vid Kara, ‘Fylgjumsk vel, magr, sva at engi skilisk 
vid annan.’ 

‘Pat hefi ek etlat,’ segir Kari, ‘en ef annars ver6r audit pa mun pat 
verda fram at koma, ok mun ek ekki mega vi6 pvi gera.’ 

‘Hefndu var en vér pin,’ segir Skarphedinn, ‘ef vér lifum eptir.’ 

Kari kvaéd sva vera skyldu. Gengu peir pa inn allir ok skipudusk i 
dyrrin. 

Flosi melti, “Nu eru peir feigir, er peir hafa inn gengit, ok skulu vér 
heim ganga sem skjétast ok skipask sem pykkvast fyrir dyrrin ok 
geyma pess at engi komisk { braut, hvarki Kari né Njalssynir, pvi at 
pat er varr bani.’ 

Peir Flosi k6mu nt heim ok skipudéusk umhverfis husin, ef nokkurar 
veri laundyrr 4. Flosi gekk framan at hisunum ok hans menn. Hroaldr 
Qzurarson hlj6p bar at sem Skarphedinn var fyrir, ok lag6i til hans. 
Skarphedinn hj6 spjotit af skapti fyrir honum ok hjo til hans, ok kom 
@xin ofan { skjoldinn, ok bar at Hréaldi pegar allan skjgldinn, en hyrnan 
su in fremri tok andlitit, ok fell hann 4 bak aptr ok pegar dauor. Kari 
melti: 

“Litt dré enn undan vid pik, Skarphedinn, ok ertu var froeknastr.’ 

‘Eigi veit ek pat vist,’ segir Skarphedinn, ok bra vid gronum ok 
glotti at.!! Kari ok Grimr ok Helgi logdu ut mergum spjotum ok szrdu 
marga menn. En Flosi ok hans menn fengu ekki at gert. 

Flosi melti, ‘Vér hofum fengi<t> mikinn mannskada 4 monnum 
varum. Eru margir sarir, en s4 veginn er vér mundum sizt til kjosa. Er 
nu pat sét at vér getum pa eigi med vapnum sotta. Er s4 nu margr er 
eigi gengr jafnskoruliga at sem létu. En pd munu vér nu veréa at gera 
annat ra46 fyrir oss. Eru nt tve<pr kostir til, ok er hvargi g66r: sa 
annarr at hverfa fra, ok er pat varr bani; hinn annarr at bera at eld ok 
brenna pa inni, ok er pat storr 4byrgdarlutr fyrir Gudi, er vér erum 
menn kristnir sjalfir.'* En pd munu vér pat bragés taka.’ 


99 it added after sarir R. 
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Chapter 129: Boejarbruni at Bergbdérshvali 


Peir toku nt eld ok gerdu bal mikit fyrir dyrunum. Pa melti Skarp- 
hedinn: 

‘Eld kveykvi6 bér nu, sveinar, eda hvart skal nu bua til seydis?’ 

Grani Gunnarsson svarar, ‘Sva skal pat vera, ok skaltu eigi burfa 
heitara at baka.’ 

Skarphedinn meelti, ‘Pvi launar pti mér, sem pti ert madr til, er ek 
hefnda fodur pins, ok virdir pat meira er bér er 6skyldara.’!? 

ba baru konur syru { eldinn ok slgkktu ni6dr fyrir beim. Kolr Porsteins- 
son melti til Flosa: 

“RA6 kemr mér i hug. Ek hefi sét lopt i skélanum 4 pvertrjam, ok 
skulu vér par inn bera eldinn ok kveykva vi6 arfasatu pa er hér stendr 
fyrir ofan hisin.’!+ 

Sian t6ku peir arfasatuna ok baru f eld. Fundu peir eigi fyrr, er 
inni varu, en logadi ofan allr skalinn. Gerdu peir Flosi pa stor bal 
fyrir ollum dyrum. Ték pa kvennafélkit illa at pola, pat sem inni var. 
Njall meelti til peira: 

“Ver6id vel vid ok melid eigi edru, pvi at él eitt mun vera, ok skyldi 
langt til annars sliks. Trti6 bér ok pvi, at Guo er sva miskunnsamr at 
hann mun oss eigi be6i brenna lata bessa heims ok annars.’ 

Slikar fortolur haf6i hann fyrir beim ok a6rar hraustligri. Nu taka 
oll husin at loga. Pa gekk Njall til dyra ok meelti: 

‘Hvart er Flosi sva ner at hann megi heyra mal mitt?’ 

Flosi kvazk heyra mega. Njall meelti: 

“Villt bi nokkut taka szttum vid sonu mina eda lofa nokkurum 
monnum titgongu?’ 

Flosi svarar, ‘Eigi vil ek vid sonu pina settum taka, ok skal nt yfir 
lika me6 oss ok eigi fyrr fra ganga en peir eru allir dauGir, en lofa vil 
ek utggngu konum ok bernum ok huskorlum.’ 

Njall gekk pa inn ok melti vid f6lkit, “NU er beim tt at ganga ollum 
er leyft er. Ok gakk pt tit, Porhalla Asgrimsdéttir, ok allr lydr med 
pér, sa er lofat er.’ 

Porhalla melti, “Annarr ver6r nd skilnaér okkarr Helga en ek etlada 
um hri6, en po skal ek eggja fodur minn ok breeor at peir hefni pessa 
mannskada er hér er gerr.’!> 


117 par written pr with superscript abbreviation for ar R. 133 fyrr written f 
with superscript i (= firr or firir) R. 137 lofat er written twice R. 
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Njall melti, “Vel mun bér fara, pvi at pti ert g66 kona.’ 

Sidan gekk hon tt ok mart lid meé henni. 

Astridr af Djiparbakka melti vid Helga Njalsson, ‘Gakktu it med 
mér, ok mun ek kasta yfir pik kvenskikkju ok falda bik med hofuddtki.’ 

Hann taldisk undan fyrst, en p6 geréi hann petta fyrir boen peira. 
Astridr vafdi hofudduk at hofdi Helga, en Porhildr kona Skarphedins 
lag6i yfir hann skikkjuna, ok gekk hann tt 4 medal peira, ok pa gekk 
ut Porgerdr Njalsd6ttir ok Helga, systir hennar, ok mart annat f6lk. 

En er Helgi kom tt, melti Flosi, ‘St er ha kona ok mikil um herdar 
er par for. Takid <hana» ok haldi6 henni.’ 

En er Helgi heyr0i betta, kastadi hann skikkjunni. Hann haf6i haft 
sver6 undir hendi sér ok hjo til manns, ok kom { skjoldinn ok af spordinn 
ok fotinn af manninum. Pa kom Flosi at ok hjé 4 halsinn Helga sva at 
pegar tok af hofudit. 

Flosi gekk pa at dyrum ok kalladi 4 Njal ok kvazk vildu tala vid 
hann ok Bergporu. Njall gerir ni sva. Flosi melti: 

‘Utgongu vil ek bjdda pér, Njall bondi, pvi at pi brennr 6makligr 
inni.’ 

Njall melti, ‘Eigi vil ek Gt ganga, pvi at ek em ma6r gamall ok litt 
til biinn at hefna sona minna, en ek vil eigi lifa vid skomm.’ 

Flosi melti pa til Bergpéru, “Gakktu tt, husfreyja, pvi at ek vil pik 
fyrir gngan mun inni brenna.’ 

Bergpora melti, ‘Ek var ung gefin Njali. Hefi ek pvi heitit honum 
at eitt skyldi ganga yfir okkr bedi.’ 

Sidan gengu pau inn bedi. Bergpdéra melti: 

“Hvat skulu vit nd til rada taka?’ 

‘Ganga munu vit til hvilu okkarrar,’ segir Njall, “ok leggjask ni6r; 
hefi ek lengi verugjarn verit.’ 

Hon meelti b4 vid sveininn Pérd Karason, ‘Pik skal tit bera, ok skaltu 
eigi inni brenna.’ 

‘Hinu hefir pt mér heitit, amma,’ segir sveinninn, ‘at vit skyldim 
aldri skilja medan ek vilda hja pér vera, en mér pikkir miklu betra at 
deyja med ykkr Njali en lifa eptir.’!® 

Hon bar pa sveininn til hvilunnar. Njall mzlti vid brytja sinn: 

‘Nt skaltu sja hvar vit leggjumsk nidr ok hversu ek by um okkr, pvi 
at ek etla hedan hvergi at hroerask, hvart sem mér angrar reykr eda 
bruni. Mattu nd ner geta hvar beina okkarra er at leita.’ 


150 hana M. 
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Hann sag6i sv4 vera skyldu. 

Par haf6i slatrat verit uxa einum, ok 14 bar hudin. Njall melti vid 
brytjann at hann skyldi breida yfir pau hudina, ok hann hét pvi. Pau 180 
leggjask nu nidr bedi f rimit ok leggja sveininn i millum sin. ba 
signdu pau sik ok sveininn ok falu Gudi ond sina 4 hendi ok meltu 
pat sidast sva menn heyr@i. Pa tok brytinn hidina ok breiddi yfir pau 183 
ok gekk tt sfan.'’ Ketill 6r Mork t6k { m6éti honum ok kippti honum 
Gt.!8 Hann spurdi vandliga at Njali, magi sinum, en brytinn sag@i allt 
it sanna. Ketill melti, 186 

‘Mikill harmr er at oss kvedinn, er vér skulum sva mikla é6gefu 
saman eiga.’ 

SkarpheOinn sa er fadir hans lagdisk nidr ok hversu hann bj6 um 189 
sik. Hann melti pa: 

‘Snemma ferr fadir varr at rekkju, ok er bat sem van er: hann er 
maor gamall.’ 192 

ba toku pbeir Skarphedinn ok K4ri ok Grimr brandana jafnskjott sem 
ofan duttu, ok skutu ut 4 pa, ok gekk pvi um hri6. Pa skutu beir spjotum 
inn at beim, en peir toku oll 4 lopti ok sendu ut aptr. Flosi bad pa 195 
heetta at skj6ta, “pvi at oss munu oll vapnaskipti bungt ganga vid pa. 
Megu pér nt vel bida pess er eldrinn vinnr pa.’ 

Peir gera nu sva. Pa fellu ofan st6rvidinir 6r refrinu. 198 

Skarphedinn melti pa, ‘Nu mun fadir minn daudr vera, ok hefir 
hvarki heyrt til hans styn né hosta.’ 

Peir gengu pa if skdlaendann. Par var fallit ofan pvertré ok brunnit 201 
mjok i midju. Kari melti til Skarphedins: 

“Hlau<p>tu hér tit, ok mun ek beina at meo pér, en ek mun hlaupa 
pegar eptir, ok munu vit pa badir { brott komask ef vit breytum sva, 204 
pvi at hingat leggr allan reykinn.’ 

Skarphedinn melti, “Pu skalt hlaupa fyrri, en ek mun pegar 4 hela 


pér.’ 207 
‘Ekki er pat ra6,’ segir Kari, ‘pvi at ek komisk vel annars staOar ut 
pott hér gangi eigi.’ 
‘Eigi vil ek pat,’ segir Skarphedinn. ‘Hlauptu tt fyrri, en ek mun 210 
pegar eptir.’ 


‘Pat er hverjum manni bodit at leita sér lifs medan kostr er,’ segir 
Kari, ‘ok skal ek ok sva gera. En p6 mun nu s4 skilnadr med okkr 213 


182 ond M,hondR. 213 ni M, poR. 
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ver6a at vit munum aldri s/4sk sfdan, pvi at ef ek hleyp 6r eldinum, pa 
mun <ek> eigi hafa skap til at hlaupa inn aptr i eldinn til pin, ok mun 
pa sina lei6 fara hvarr okkar.’ 

‘Pat hloegir mik,’ segir Skarphedinn, ‘ef pti kemsk 4 brott, magr, 
attu mun hefna min.’ 

Pa tok K4ri einn setstokk loganda i hgnd sér ok hleypr ut eptir pver- 
trénu. Kastar hann pa stokkinum ut af bekjunni, ok fell hann at beim 
er Uti varu fyrir. Peir hlupu pa undan. ba loguou kledin oll 4 Kara ok 
sva harit. Hann steypir sér pa ut af bekjunni ok stiklar sv4 med 
reykinum. 

ba melti einn maor er par var nestr, ‘Hvart hlj6p par maor tt af 
pekjunni?’ 

‘Fjarri f6r pat,’ segir annarr, ‘heldr kastadi bar Skarphedinn eldi- 
stokki at oss.’ 

SiOan grunu6du peir pat ekki. Kari hljdp til bess er hann kom at loek 
einum. Hann kasta6i sér bar i ofan ok slg@kkti 4 sér eldinn. Sidan hljép 
hann me6 reykinum i gréf nokkura ok hvildi sik, ok er pat si6an kollus 
Karagrof. 


214 sjask M, ‘saaz’ R. 
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Notes 


!0 The dalr is a depression in the hill (Avail) on which the farmhouse 
stood. It can still be seen, but is too small to have concealed the 100 
men said (in ch. 124) to have taken part in the burning, together with 
the two horses of each (iF XII 325, note 3). 


'l Skarphedinn is described as having an ugly mouth and protruding 
teeth (ch. 25), and his grin emphasises his threatening appearance at 
many points in the saga. 


The Christianity of the burners is emphasised by their having 
stopped at the church at Kirkjubeer to pray on their way to Bergpdors- 
hvall (ch. 126). 


13 Grani is the son of Gunnarr of Hlifdarendi, but is said to resemble 
his mother Hallgerér in temperament (ch. 75). 


'4 The use of the chickweed to kindle the fire that will burn Njall and 
Bergpora was predicted by an old servant-woman, Szunn, but Skarp- 
hedinn refused to remove it, since fate cannot be avoided (ch. 124). 


15 Bérhalla’s father, Asgrimr Ellida-Grimsson, and her brother Pér- 
hallr (fostered by Njall, who taught him law) later conduct the lawsuit 
against the burners. 


'6 b6rdr, son of Kéri and of Helga Njdlsdéttir, has been fostered by 
Njall (ch. 109). 


'7 The ox-hide covering Njall and Bergbéra provides a rational 
explanation for the undamaged state of their bodies when they are 
found, but this state is also used to imply an almost saint-like quality 
in Njall (ch. 132). 


'8 Ketill of Mork is one of the Sigftissynir, and therefore among Njall’s 
attackers; but he is also the husband of Njall’s daughter Porgerér, 
who has left the house along with the other women of the household 
(line 148). 
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The name Grdgds (literally ‘grey goose’) is a convenient if somewhat 
arbitrary label of obscure origin used collectively for the laws of the 
medieval Icelandic Commonwealth as preserved in a number of manu- 
scripts. The two most important manuscripts are GkS 1157 fol. (also 
called Codex Regius or, as here, Konungsb6k; = K) and AM 334 fol. 
(also known as Stadarhdlsb6k; = S). K is normally dated to c.1260, 
Stadarhélsbék to c.1280. Other manuscripts or fragments which 
preserve parts of Grdgds include AM 315 d fol. (two leaves), written 
perhaps as early as c.1150—75 and one of the oldest Icelandic 
manuscripts in existence. 

Compared with other laws of medieval Scandinavia, Grdgds is a 
work of enormous size and detail. In Vilhjalmur Finsen’s edition of 
1852, the Konungsbok text of Grdgds takes up some 460 pages; 
printed in the same series (also in 1852) with identical format and 
type, the next longest of the early Scandinavian laws, Ervik’s law of 
Zealand (cf. MS 384), covers only about 130 pages. 

The contents of K may be roughly divided into fifteen sections, as 
follows (the symbol § is used for the chapters into which the texts of 
Grdgads are divided in Finsen’s editions): (1) Kristinna laga pdattr 
(‘Christian laws section’, §§ 1-19); (2) Pingskapapdattr (‘Assembly 
procedures section’, §§ 20-85); (3) Vigs/édi (‘Treatment of homicide’, 
§§ 86-112); (4) Baugatal (‘The wergild ring list’, § 113) (together 
with Gridamal, ‘Truce speech’, § 114, and Tryggdamal, ‘Peace guarantee 
speech’, § 115); (5) Logsogumannspattr (‘The lawspeaker’s section’, 
§ 116); (6) Legréttupattr (“The Law Council section’, § 117); (7) Arfa- 
pattr (‘Inheritance section’, §§ 118-27); (8) Omagabdlkr (‘Dependents 
section’, §§ 128-43); (9) Festapdattr (‘Betrothals section’, §§ 144-71); 
(10) Landbrigdapdattr (‘Land-claims section’, §§ 172-20); (11) Um 
fidrleigur (‘On hire of property’, §§ 221-26); (12) Rannséknapattr 
(‘Searches section’, §§ 227-33); (13) Um hreppaskil (‘On commune 
obligations’, §§ 234-36); (14) A section containing miscellaneous 
articles relating to such diverse matters as verbal injury by poetry or 
harm from tame bears, §$§ 234-54; (15) Um tiundargjald (‘On tithe 
payment’, together with further miscellaneous provisions, §§ 255-68). 
The texts of K and S differ substantially. Sta6arhélsbék does not have 
sections corresponding to (2), (4), (5), (6), (12), (13), (14) and (15) 
and the sections it does have appear in the order (1), (7), (8), (9), (11), 
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(3), (10). But sometimes matter in K in the sections absent in S is 
paralleled by matter in other sections present in S. Where the matter 
of the two texts is essentially the same, S is very often more detailed, 
better organised and has more ‘modern’ content than K. And both S 
and other manuscripts contain much matter not found in K at all. 

A long tradition lies behind the preserved texts of Grdgds, stretching 
back to oral recitations of what must have been essentially heathen 
law by the first lawspeakers at the Alpingi in the fourth decade of the 
tenth century (cf. Text VIII (c) and notes 19 and 21 to that text). The 
acceptance of Christianity in 999 must inevitably have led to profound 
changes in the law (cf. VIII:123-43). Further, in 1096 or 1097 a law of 
tithe was introduced (cf. VIII:150—68; HOIC 147-53). And in the 
period 1122-33, Kristinna laga bdttr was compiled and recorded in 
written form (cf. HOIC 160-69). Meanwhile, in the winter of 1117-18, 
at the home of Haflidi Masson at Breidabdlstadr (in present-day 
Vestur-Htinavatnssysla), some, at least, of the oral secular laws had 
also been committed to writing under the supervision of Bergpérr 
Hrafnsson, lawspeaker at the time, and other legal experts (cf. 
VIII:168—-80; HOIC 89-93; Laws I 9-13). The result of these men’s 
work was doubtless the book referred to in K § 117 (cf. Laws I 190-91) 
as skra st er Haflioi lét gera (‘the screed which Haflidi had made’), 
called Haflidaskrad by modem scholars, and it is generally supposed 
that the preserved manuscripts of Grdgds (apart from Kristinna laga 
pdattr) go back in part ultimately to Haflidaskra. Law-making did not 
cease with the appearance of Haflidaskrd and Kristinna laga pdttr, 
and texts of Grdgds would have proliferated, developed and been 
expanded in various ways over the period after 1130, not least as a 
result of new legislation by the Law Council (/ogrétta). After Iceland’s 
submission to the Norwegian king in 1262-64, the main part of Gragds 
was superseded by Jdrnsida in 1271 (itself replaced by Jénsbék in 
the early 1280s). Kristinna laga battr, however, remained in force in 
the diocese of Skalholt until 1275 and in the diocese of Holar until 
1354, and other sections of Grdgds continued to be invoked in cases 
for which the much briefer Jénsb6k provided insufficient guidance. 
It is uncertain how Grdgds acquired the distinctly literary quality it 
has in contrast to that of the continental Scandinavian laws of the 
Middle Ages which are far more oral and primitive in their style. It 
could well have done so in connection with the first writing down of 
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the laws in the second decade of the twelfth century (cf. Olafur Larusson 
1958, 87-89; Laws I 14-15). 

Grdgads gives us a picture of numerous aspects of life, both everyday 
and ceremonial, in the medieval Icelandic Commonwealth. In many 
respects it presents a different and truer picture than many of our 
other sources (such as the Sagas of Icelanders). The passage selected 
here as a sample is the ‘Lawspeaker’s section’ (Logsogumannspdttr), 
only preserved in K (pp. 83a17—84a14), where it is the shortest section 
(consisting of a single chapter, § 116). The lawspeaker would have 
been a central figure in public life in Iceland during the Common- 
wealth period and particularly prominent at the meetings of the General 
Assembly (Alpingi) held every summer at Pingvellir and attended by 
people from all over the country. He was elected for a term of three 
summers but could be re-elected. At the annual meetings of the Alpingi 
he had the important function of presiding at the Law Council, the 
foremost legislative body in the country. He also had the duty of 
reciting Pingskapapattr at Logberg (‘the Law Rock’) every summer 
and the rest of the laws over the three-year period of his office. For a 
fuller account of the lawspeaker’s position within the framework of 
the constitution of the Icelandic commonwealth, the student is referred 
to the chapter ‘Form of government’ in HOIC 35-93, supplemented 
by a reading of Pingskapapdattr and Logréttupdttr as well, of course, 
as the passage edited here (see Laws I 53-38, 189-93, 187-88). 

There were some 43 lawspeakers from the time of the institution 
of the Alpingi until 1271 and it is possible to draw up a complete list 
of them (see p. 389 below and Jon Sigurdsson 1886, 1-4) based on 
medieval sources such as Islendingabok and lists in the manuscripts 
DG 11, which also contains a version of Snorra Edda (see pp. 15-21 
above), and AM 106 fol., which also contains a version of Landnamabok 
(see pp. 255-60 above). The list extends from the shadowy Ulfljotr 
(cf. VIII:39-41) to Porleifr hreimr Ketilsson (cf. III:44 above). It 
includes such notables as Porgeirr Porkelsson Ljésvetningagooi who, 
according to Ari Porgilsson (VIII: 116-43), played an important role 
in the conversion of Iceland to Christianity; Skapti Poroddsson, who 
held the position longest of all (1004-30) and who must have had 
some hand in changes to the law resulting from the Conversion and 
also in the institution of the Fifth Court (fimmtardémr; cf. HOIC 70-74, 
Laws I 83-88, 244-45); the eleventh-century poet Markus Skeggjason 
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(died 1107; cf. VII:152 and note 51); and in the thirteenth century three 
prominent political and literary figures, all members of the Sturlung family, 
Snorri Sturluson and his nephews Sturla Pordarson and Olafr Pordarson. 

Apart from his official function as an authority on legal matters, 
the lawspeaker would have been a repository for much other 
information, not only current politics and gossip, but also history, 
lore and tradition. Indeed, the annual meetings of the Alpingi attended 
by people from all over the country and with the lawspeaker at the 
centre of its proceedings must have been a strong force for the preser- 
vation of a language that was hardly marked by regional differences 
and of a vigorous and dynamic oral tradition during the days of the 
Icelandic Commonwealth. This oral tradition would would have con- 
cerned the past as well as the present and would have become a rich 
source for thirteenth-century Icelanders writing about bygone times. 
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Logsogumannspattr 


Sva er enn melt at s4 maodr skal vera nokkurr avalt 4 landi 6ru er 
skyldr sé til bess at segja log monnum, ok heitir sA logsogumaér. En 
ef logsogumanns missir vi, pa skal 6r beim fj6rdungi taka mann til 
at segja bingskgp! upp it nesta sumar er hann haf0i sfSarst heimili f. 
Menn’? skulu pd taka sér logsogumann ok sysla pat fostudag hverr vera 
skal 46r sakir sé lystar.* Pat er ok vel ef allir menn verda sattir 4 einn 
mann. En ef lggréttumadr nokkurr stendr vid pvi er flestir vilja, ok* 
skal pa hluta i hvern fj6rdung logsaga skal hverfa. En peir fj6rdungs- 
menn er péa hefr hlutr { hag borit skulu taka logsogumann pbann sem 
peir verda sattir 4, hvart sem sa er 6r beirra fj6rdungi eda 6r Qdrum 
fjordungi nokkurum, peirra manna er beir megu bat geta at. NU verda 
fjordungsmenn eigi 4 sattir, ok skal pa afl ra45a meo peim. En ef beir 
eru jafnmargir er logréttusetu eigu er sinn logsggumann vilja hvarir, 
pa skulu peir ra6a er biskup sé fellr { fullting me6 er f peim fj6rdungi 
er.” Nt eru logréttumenn nokkurir peir er nita pvi er adrir vilja, fai 
engan mann sjalfir til logsogu, ok eigu enskis beirra ord at metask. 

Logsggumann 4 i logréttu at taka, ba er menn hafa radit hverr vera 
skal, ok skal einn maor skilja fyrir en adrir gjalda samkvedi 4, ok 
skal prj sumur samfast inn sami hafa, nema menn vili eigi breytt 
hafa.® Or peirri logréttu er logsogumadr er tekinn skulu menn ganga 
til Logbergs ok skal hann ganga til Logbergs ok setjask f rim sitt ok 
skipa Logberg beim mgnnum sem hann vill. En menn skulu pa mela 
mdalum sinum. 

Pat er ok melt at logsogumadr er skyldr til bess at segja upp logbattu 
alla 4 premr sumrum hverjum en pingskgp hvert sumar.’ Logsogumadr 
4 upp at segja syknuleyfi oll at Logbergi sva at meiri hlutr manna sé 
par, ef pvi um nadir, ok misseristal, ok sva pat ef menn skulu koma 
fyrr til Albingis en tiu vikur eru af sumri,® ok tina imbrudagahald? ok 
fostuiganga, ok skal hann petta allt mela at binglausnum. 

Pat er ok!° at logsogumadr skal sva gerla pattu alla upp segja at engi 
viti einna miklugi ggrr. En ef honum vinnsk eigi frddleikr til bess, pa 
skal hann eiga stefnu vid fimm logmenn in nestu deegr a6r eGa fleiri, 


9 En] The scribe first wrote Ef then altered it to En. 15 fellr] The scribe 
first wrote er then altered it to fellr. 20 hafa] hafi K. 
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pa er hann ma helzt geta af, 46r hann segi hvern patt upp; ok verédr 
hverr maor ttlagr premr morkum er 6lofat gengr 4 mal pbeirra, ok 4 
logsogumador sok pa. 

Logsogumaor skal hafa hvert sumar tvau hundru6 dlna vadmala af 
logréttufjdm fyrir starf sitt.!' Hann 4 ok ttlegdir allar halfar, pzr er 4 
Alpingi eru dcem@ar hér,!? ok skal doema eindaga 4 beim gllum annat 
sumar hér i biandakirkjugardi,'? midvikudag { mitt ping. Utlagr er 
hverr maor premr morkum er fé leetr doema, ef hann segir eigi logsggu- 
manni til ok sva hverir d6msuppsoguvattar hafa verit. 

Pat er ok, pa er logsogumaar hefr haft prji sumur logsogu, ok skal 
hann pa segja upp pingskop it fj6rda sumar fostudag inn fyrra i pingi. 
Pa er hann ok lauss fra logsogu ef hann vill. Nu vill hann hafa logsogu 
lengr, ef adrir unna honum, pa skal inn meiri hlutr logréttumanna 
rada. 

Pat er ok at logsggumador er Utlagr premr morkum ef hann kemr 
eigi til Alpingis fostudag inn fyrra, 46r menn gangi til Logbergs, at 
naudsynjalausu, enda eigu menn pa at taka annan logsogumann ef 
vilja. 


Notes 


'T.e. some of the material from Pingskapabattr (Assembly Procedures 
Section, Laws I 53-138), and probably some of Logsogumannspattr 
(The Lawspeaker’s Section, Laws I 187-88) and Logréttupattr (The 
Law Council Section, Laws I 189-93) too. 


? Le. logréttumenn (members of the Law Council). 


3T.e. the first Friday of the Assembly, which would have been the one 
between 19th and 25th June. Cf. Laws I 53-54. 


4 Opening a main clause that stands after a subordinate clause (especi- 
ally one beginning with ef or nu = ef) with ok instead of bd is especially 
common in legal texts, but also occurs quite widely elsewhere (see lines 
13, 17, 43 below and Texts I:21, XXI:38, and cf. Glossary under ok, 
nu, ef, pa! and Gr 3.9.9). 


38 fyrir] written twice in K at line-division. 
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> The Skdlaholt bishop had authority over the East, South and West 
Quarters, the Holar bishop over the Northern Quarter. Cf. Extract 
VIII, notes 54—55; Laws I 35-36. 


© Te. after the three years, a new lawspeaker will be appointed unless 
men do not wish to have him changed. 


7 Cf. Laws 1 193. 


8 The misseristal would have been the calendar for the coming year. 
Cf. Misseristal (Calendar), Laws 151 and Laws I 111-12. 


° Ember Days (imbrudagar) are four groups each of three days at 
various times of the year observed in the Middle Ages as days of 
fasting and abstinence. 


10 Sc. meelt ‘prescribed (that)’ (cf. lines 25 above and 43 and 48 below; 
Laws J 12-13). 


'l The only source of Law Council funds (/ogréttufé) that is mentioned 
in Grdgds is payments for leave to marry within the remoter degrees 
of kinship (Laws II 55, 60-61, 81), but it may be that all licences had 
to be paid for. The lawspeaker was the only paid officer under the 
laws of the Icelandic Commonwealth. 


'2 See Laws I 80 for an exception to this. It is also stated that he 
shares in fines imposed at the spring assembly he participates in, and 
that if he himself is fined for failure to discharge all the duties required 
of him, half is due to the man who prosecutes him and half to the 
judges of the case (Laws I 193). Cf. lines 48-51 below. 


'3 We hear of two churches at Pingvellir during the commonwealth 
period, one in public ownership which collapsed in a storm in 1118, 
the other, known as biiandakirkja, belonged to the local farmer and 
would have been a burial church (cf. Laws I 29, footnote 17). It is the 
churchyard of this latter which must be referred to here and which is 
often mentioned as the legally prescribed place for payments (e.g., 
besides here, Laws I 172, 205; cf. BjOrn Porsteinsson 1987, 49-54). 


